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Survey Committee Reports . . . 


Poultry Output, Price Outlook for Coming Months 


CHICAGO — Egg prices during 
the next six months will average 4 
to 8¢ doz. above the same periods of 
1959; broiler prices will average 16- 
17¢ Ib. during the July-September 
quarter and about 15¢ during Octo- 
ber-December; turkey prices during 
August-September will be 1-2¢ below 
a year earlier and will not show so 
much of a late-season gain as was 
the case last year. 





These predictions were made last 
week by the Poultry Survey Commit- 
tee following a regular quarterly 
price-forecasting meeting in Chicago. 

Here are highlights of the commit- 
tee report: 

@ “U.S. farm egg prices will average 
about 35¢ doz. during the July-Sep- 
tember quarter, and about 38-39¢ 
during October-December. These 
prices are 4 to 8¢ above the same pe- 


riods of 1959. Income to egg produc- 
ers for the full year of 1961 is expect- 
ed to be below 1960. 

@ “U.S. farm broiler prices are ex- 
pected to average between 16 and 
17¢ lb. during the July-September 
quarter. Supplies during October-De- 
cember may be as much as 5% great- 
er than a year earlier, and prices may 
average about 15¢. 

@ “U.S. farm turkey prices are ex- 


pected to average 20-21¢ Ib. during 
August-September—one to two cents 
below last year. Some price increase 
will occur as the season progresses, 
but not as much as the sharp 7¢ in 
crease between October and Decem- 


| ber of 1959.” 


The committee, whose reports are 
highly regarded by the poultry and 
feed industries, is comprised of four 

(Turn to POULTRY, page $8) 








FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


RATION FORMULA—A college scientist discusses methods useful in the original 
construction of a poultry diet formula. Page 18. 

CUSTOM MIXING—Operation of an Illinois firm which installed a new custom 
mill and doubled custom mix business within a year is described on page 28. 

WHEAT MILLFEEDS—Prices of wheat millfeeds this year should average about 
the same as last year, an industry man says. Page 44. 


AMINO ACID SUPPLEMENTATION—A report is given on experiments involving 


high protein-urea supplements with and without lysine for fattening steer calves. 


Page 55. 





FEED BUYING STUDY—First of a series of three articles on a study of feed 
purchasing activities and behavior of farmers appears on page 80. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Worth Looking Into 


GE EEE a cnccesceccescsces 
Feed Markets in Detail .... 








Use of Credit Major Topic 
At Wisconsin Feed Meeting 


By WILLIAM A. BENTZIN 
Feedstuffs Staff 

MILWAUKEE — Credit—the mis- 
use and proper use of it—was the hot 
topic of the Central Retail Feed 
Assn. convention June 6-7 at the 
Schroeder Hotel. 

Two speakers had credit subjects 


as the main topics of their talks and | out of the survey thus far was the 


many others brought up credit at 
times during their discussions. 

(Also see convention story on page 
6.) 

Probably one of the more thought- 
provoking talks of the session was 
given by Prof. William E. Breese, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
reporting on a tabulation of a credit 
survey questionnaire sent out to as 





Feed Dealers File 
Suit in Arkansas 
Against Railroads 


By Special Correspondent 


BERRYVILLE, ARK.—Feed deal- 
ers and other shippers in Boone and 
Carroll counties this week filed suit 
in U.S. District Court at Ft. Smith, 
Ark., seeking a preliminary injunction 
against “unauthorized abandonment” 
of the idle Arkansas & Ozark Rail- 
way. 

Feed companies in this large tur- 
key and broiler producing area have 
been hard hit for transportation and 

(Turn to SUIT, page 95) 
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Rain Stops, Farmers 
Race to Plant Corn 


A week of almost rainless weather 
unleashed Corn Belt farmers who 
made the most of the opportunity to 
wind up their late spring corn plant- 
ing. 

The result was, it appears, that 
corn acreage won't be cut and soy- 
bean acreage increased as greatly as 
previously expected (Feedstuffs, 
June 4). 

Some Corn Belt farmers, the fortu- 
nate ones, are cultivating their early 
planted corn for the first time. 
Others, however, were fighting the 
return of rain at week’s end as they 

(Turn to RAIN, page 95) 








Senate Acts on 
Wheat Legislation 


WASHINGTON—tThe Senate this 
week amended the wheat price sup- 
port legislation when it enacted a 
measure which would fix the level of 
price support for that crop at 75% of 
parity for a three-year period (1961- 
63). 

At the same time, as a condition of 
eligibility for price support, it re- 
quires wheat farmers to reduce their 
acreage by 20% for the same period 
This 20% cut in wheat acreage al- 
lotments in the adopted measure is a 
permanent change in the law which, 
in effect, reduces maximum wheat 

(Turn to WHEAT, page 95) 


Grain Man Hits Farm 
Plan; Calls for Trade 





Public Relations Effort | 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Excesses of 
the farm program are the fault of 


“politicians of both parties who for | 


years have solicited the farm vote, 
and have bowed before farm group 
pressures,” an official of the grain 
industry said here June 9. 


Robert C. Woodworth, Minneapolis, | 


vice president of Cargill, Inc., nation- 
wide grain handling and processing 
firm, told the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., “The nation’s press 
and the nation’s public are appalled 
(Turn to FARM PLAN, page 95) 





Additive Bill Moves Closer 


To Final Congressional Action 


WASHINGTON—Next week it is 
expected that the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
will request the House Rules Com- 
mittee to schedule floor action on the 
committee-approved color additive 
bill. This bill includes the Delaney 
clause without change, but it also 
carries a provision whereby there is 
some hope that the impasse for the 
feed and allied industries may be 
modified. (Feedstuffs, June 4) 

This provision would authorize ap- 





pointment of an ad hoc committee of | 


scientists to consider questions in re- 
gard to carcinogenicity. 
However, the House group did not 


include in its bill either the changes | 


suggested by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare or the De- 
laney clause revisions proposed by 
groups in industry. 

There is no reason to expect that 
the House Rules Committee will de- 
lay action to send the committee bill 

(Turn to DELANEY, page 95) 





sociation members just prior to the 
convention. ‘Prof. Breese reported pre- 
liminary results of the survey, saying 
that more detailed results won't be 
released until a later date. However, 
he indicated that response to the 
questionnaire had been “good”. 
Prof. Breese said that one of the 
most disappointing findings to come 


number of feed dealers “offering 
credit for the sake of credit.” One 
dealer, he said, expressed “the need 
to retain customers.” 

Prof. Breese countered with the 
question, “Which is more important 

to sell good products and materials 
or to sell credit?” 

Some dealers showed a cognizance 
of the credit extension problem. One 


| dealer said, “This is one area where 
we place too much emphasis (on ex- 


tension of credit) because of the need 
to retain customers.” 
Four Categories 

Prof. Breese broke the dealers 
down into four categories by annual 
sales volume: (1) Those under $100,- 
000, (2) those between $100,000-300.- 
000, (3) those between $300,000-500,- 
000, and (4) those over $500,000 

The speaker indicated that at least 
one hopeful sign had come out of 

(Turn to CREDIT, page 99) 


Announce Program 
For Indiana Event 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Business session 
speakers and entertainment events 
planned for the mid-summer conven- 
tion of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., at French Lick 
June 19-21 were announced this week 
by Fred K. Sale, the association's 
executive secretary 

“We're all set except for the pur- 
chase of over a hundred prizes for 
the various sports events, and that 
will be done soon,” said Mr. Sale 

He announced the following talks 
and other events for the business pro- 
gram during the mornings of June 


| 20 and 21: 


June 20—“Our Industry in the Eye 
of the Hurricane’’—Alvin E. Oliver 
executive vice president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington. 

“Feed Milling Practices”—Paul O 
Berg, Fort Wayne milling engineer 

“Profits and Problems of Sidelines” 

(Turn to INDIANA, page 9) 
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Selling Farm Products 


THE SALES PROMOTION of farm commodities by various agricultural 
groups is the subject of a recently-published government report. It reveals 
some interesting comparisons of the amounts of money spent to attract 
greater consumption of different types of products. 

For example, dairy and fruit products accounted for $45 million of the 
$67 million spent by all groups engaged in promoting farm products during 
1958. Natural fiber products, next in line, were promoted with expenditure 
of $3.5 million, well below the amount put into selling the products promoted 
most generously. 

How much was spent on promotion of livestock and meat products? The 
survey reports $3.3 million during 1958. And on poultry and eggs? Slightly 
under $2.5 million, about the same amount expended for vegetables. 

THE SUMS TABULATED in this study included those spent by producer 
organizations or groups of producers and processors or shippers as members 
of marketing cooperatives. 

This type of promotion, although indicating information on only a portion 
of over-all sales efforts devoted to farm products, reveals some large differ- 
ences in the strength of the sales push exerted by the producers themselves 
of various products. A tabulation of all expenditures aimed at influencing 
more buying of these products, including the very sizable sums spent for ad- 
vertising of branded products by food processors and distributors, very likely 
would show up quite a different comparison of sums spent. 

However, while the above comparisons do present an incomplete picture 
of total sales efforts, they do tell a great deal about the degree of interest 
expressed by producers of different products in spending some of their in- 
come in order to compete for a greater share of the consumer’s dollar. Such 
attitudes could become increasingly important factors in food consumption 
patterns as competition among all products becomes more intense. 


~ v 


Live Market Reports 


THE PLIGHT OF U.S. Department of Agriculture poultry market news 


reporters, reported in last week’s Feedstuffs (page 17), possibly was more 
sympathetically understood by other market reporters than by many others 
affected by the situation. The market reporter, sometimes rather severely 
taken to task for publication of a quotation demanded by his obligation to 
report yet frequently difficult to nail down in some trading situations, can 
readily recognize the handicaps faced by the fellows attempting to provide 
accurate quotations on live poultry. 

It is getting tougher to pin down the price of chicken broiler prices 
while the pin-feathers are still in the birds, according to an Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service supervisor. “The reporting of bona fide live poultry prices 
may some day become impossible if certain trends and conditions which 
hamper the market news reporter persist,” says E. H. Hansen. 

Three main factors are making the job difficult: A high percentage of 
“undetermined” transactions, increased integration of growing and process- 
ing operations and variation in arrangements between buyers and sellers. If 
a reporter cannot verify information on sale prices with both the buyer and 
seller, he labels the transaction “undetermined”. 

IN SOME AREAS a considerable volume of poultry is sold on the basis 
of reported prices, and since these sales are not established until after market 
news reports are released, the transactions cannot be reported. 

Apparently, then, much poultry pricing is based on the rather “thin 
base of those fewer transactions on which verified prices are available. This 
is a problem not only for the reporter trying to do his job, but an even 


greater problem for sellers and buyers who wish to have an accurate idea of 
what the merchandise is worth. 

Completely free trading and open pricing information probably will not 
readily return to the broiler market, although activity on the various auctions 
can be helpful in this respect. However, USDA market news personnel feel 
that an answer may be more reporting of ready-to-cook poultry prices. This 
information is once-removed from the activity of many sellers and buyers, 
and while it may not be as useful as live poultry price information, it can 
serve to provide some market guidance. 





AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Most of the nation’s feed manufacturers remain a bit cautious about mak- 
ing predictions, but current trends have them thinking business in June will 
be an improvement. Even though drastic cutbacks in the spring hatch have 
been reported, poultry feeds are accounting for a fair share of current busi- 
ness. Late-hatched chicks seem to be coming into the picture. New chick 


| starter sales attest to that. Favorable hog prices and a higher corn-hog ratio 


are encouraging swine producers to increase their feed purchases. Favorable 
pasture and hay conditions are reducing cattle feed sales in some regions, but 
some tradesmen with a high percentage of dairy feed sales say the dairy 
season is never really over for them anymore because an increasing number 
of milk producers are using more concentrates to supplement grass. The index 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices declined to 74.6 this week compared with 74.8 
the previous week and 78.1 a year earlier. The feed-grain index dropped 1.2 
points to 68 this week as against 70 8 the comparable week last year. The hog- 
corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, stood at 13.6 this week. It was 13.4 the 
week before and 12.8 the same week a year ago. (Feed markets in detail 





on pages 96-98.) 


Northwest 


Several encouraging signs were 
read by feed manufacturers and deal- 
ers in the Northwest this week. 

For one thing, chick starter sales 
showed a little spark, mostly because 
some flock owners think the prospect 
for a good egg market is too good 
to miss, so they’re buying late 
chicks. 

The hog-corn ratio climbed to 13.6 
this week, ahead of last week and 
6% better than a year ago. Higher 
prices for hogs and conservative feed 
prices have made this situation possi- 
ble. And hog producers are pushing 
their animals along and are responsi- 
ble for a big share of current formu- 
la feed purchases. 

Demand for turkey feeds remains 
generally strong. 

As always, there are two sides to 
a coin. Manufactured feed prices 
don’t seem to be going anywhere and 
it’s a long time until money starts 
coming in from harvested crops and 
marketed livestock so producers are 
buying only for immediate needs. 
However, even this hand-to-mouth 
situation is keeping most feed mills 
running five good days a week. 


Southeast 


The formula feed business in the 
Southeast is reported as being on the 
slow side, with the exception of poul- 
try feeds. With lower feed ingredient 
costs, poultry feeds showed a slight 
decrease in prices. Mills reported 
their running time to be about nor- 
mal. 

Good supplies and less buying in- 
terest reduced corn prices 2@3¢ bu. 
this week. Prices ranged from $1.40 
to $1.45, delivered, depending upon 
location. 

Production of soybean meal still ex- 
ceeds demand, causing prices to re- 
main practically unchanged. 

Fairly good offerings and very little 
buying interest dropped cottonseed 
meal prices $1@1.50 ton for nearby 
shipment. 

Most major feed ingredient buyers 
of proteins report that their require- 
ments are covered through the month 
of June. 

Chick placements in the Southeast 
remain practically unchanged, with 
North Georgia broilers selling at 16@ 





17¢ lb. and growers are realizing a 
fair profit. 

Many citrus pulp processors are 
beginning to cease operations for this 
year and many are fearful that they 
are oversold for the season. Demand 
continues good, with prices remaining 
firm at $42.50, f.o.b. Florida produc- 


ing points. 
Southwest 


One interesting feature this week 
was a noticeable pickup in chick 
and egg feed sales. While volume of 
these feeds is considerably under that 
of a year ago, it is much improved 
over recent weeks. Turkey starter 
business is still prominent with some 
mills reporting better movement of 
growing rations to early flocks. 

Hog feed still provides the largest 
share of total sales with broiler and 
cattle feed sales also helping the 
total. 

Most mills will run a slow five day 
week with orders on a current basis. 
It is felt that business should con- 
tinue to improve right up to wheat 
harvest time. 

Most price lists will be very little 
changed as grain and ingredient 
prices, while mixed, should not re- 
quire a change in feed prices. 


Ohio Valley 


The perfect early summer weather 
this week in the Ohio Valley that 
made it possible for area farmers to- 
complete most of their long-delayed 
spring plowing and planting was 
matched by continuance of the im- 
proving sales of all types of feed- 
stuffs which had been noted a week 
earlier. Although manufacturers still 
are expressing cautious optimism, it 
was evident they now appear pretty 
well convinced that the business im- 
provement will continue longer than 
during any previous month this year. 

It is being emphasized, though, 
that while prospects for good crop 
yields this summer and fall are now 
brighter than during earlier months 
this year, some negative factors still 
persist. 

With only scattered showers dur- 
ing the last week, threats of sum- 
mer drouth conditions still remain, 
as do the weak and unsettled mar- 
kets for eggs and poultry. With con- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 101) 
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Specialists at Peter Hand evolvote latest scientif- 
ic developments—even operate a 450-acre farm where 





new formulations are tested on a commercial scale. 


10 485. wer 


Peter Hand Proven Premix pockages contain 
2, a vitamins, antibiotics, anti-oxidants. One bag fortifies 
one ton. Available for poultry, swine and ruminants, 


Feed manufacturer saves *35,000 
a year with Peter Hand Premixes 


If there ever was a feed manufacturer who could do his much business you do. The man to work out the arith- 
own vitamin pre-mixing, this was the fellow. He was metic is your Peter Hand representative. Call him in 
geared for volume and employed experienced mill men. and ask him to show how premium quality Peter Hand 

But he discovered that Peter Hand Premixes are more Premixes cost less than the do-it-yourself variety. 
economical in the long run—for three reasons. First, the 
specialized personnel and equipment that are needed 
added to his operating overhead. Second, because his PETER HAND'S “RED TAPE” saves 
production people were not used to handling micro- YOU TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY ° 
ingredients, he found feeds coming off his line danger- Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in ) 
ously underfortified at some times, expensively over- every product. After samples are taken, con- 
fortified at others. And finally in this particular case, tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
the 2% saving in shrinkage and handling was translated This red tape cannot be removed until the 
. assay verifies quality ... your 100% guarantee 
into thousands of dollars over the course of a year. ' Pins 

oom e aks, that Peter Hand premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 

How much can you save by specifying Peter Hand and medications meet specifications that have 

products? That depends on what you make and how been established. 


Look for the answer first : from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Iilinois *- 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Broiler Egg Settings 
Off in 13 of 22 States 


SALISBURY, MD. Egg settings 
for the production of broiler chicks 
were down in 13 of the 22 broiler pro- 
ducing states last week. The states 


showing sizeable decreases included 


California, Georgia and Pennsylvania. | P 


The total number of eggs set last 
week was 53,405,000. This was 1% 
below the previous week but 12% 


above the corresponding week a year | 


ago 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
39,360,000. This was 1% below the 
previous week and 13% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. De- 
creases were reported in 13 states 
compared with the previous week 
States showing sizeable decreases in- 
cluded Georgia, Mississippi, Delaware, 
Arkansas and Virginia. 

Broiler prices in Delmarva slid only 
slightly last week. The average price 
paid on the farm according to the 
Maryland-Delaware Crop Reporting 


Service was 17.74¢ lb. A week ear- 


lier the price was 18.32¢. Last year at 
this time the price had sunk to 16.22¢. 
$j —___—_ 


R. B. Keliaw Named 


Cargill Credit Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS Ralph B. 
Latchaw, northern regional credit 
manager for Nutrena Feeds, has 
been named general credit manager 
here for Cargill, Incorporated, parent 
organization of the feed firm. 

Charles W. Mooers, Cargill vice 
president and treasurer who an- 
nounced the appointment, said Mr. 
Latchaw would coordinate and super- 
vise credit programs of the company’s 
various operating divisions. 

Mr. Latchaw joined Cargill in grain 
merchandising in 1935 and has since 
served as an accountant, office man- 
ager, plant manager and feed divi- 
sion manager. 

Mr. Latchaw 
Robert A. Scharf. 

a" 


Colorado Unit Names 


Executive Secretary 


BURLINGTON, COLO.—Appoint- 
ment of Robert L. Wier, Denver, 
newspaperman, as executive secretary 
of the Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers Assn., was announced 
this week by James Rawson, Burling- 
ton, Colo., association president. 

The Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Assn. is a state-wide group 
of 400 independent businessmen, en- 
gaged in buying, milling, storing and 
marketing grains and feeds and in 
improving the standards of the in- 
dustry 

Mr. Wier is a graduate of Denver 
University and has been in the news- 
public relations business 
many After working on Den- 
ver newspapers and wire news serv- 
ices several years, he started his own 
weekly newspaper in Lakewood, 
Colo., in 1945 and sold it in 1955. 
Since then, he has been publishing a 
state-wide political journal. 

The chief duties of the executive 
secretary, Mr. Rawson said, will be 
to “build a more far-reaching public 
relations and communications pro- 
gram for the association and to help 
build it into a better public service 
institution, including publication of a 
regular newsletter to members.” 

The association has a widespread 
youth activities program, particular- 
ly among 4-H and FFA youths in 
Colorado, and annually sponsors a 
scholarship award to Colorado State 
University. The Colorado group also 
member of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn 

Mr. Rawson has appointed a Colo- 
rado committee to work with the na- 
tional association committee on the 
grain storage rate problem. The com- 
mittee consists of Mr. Rawson, Kirby 
Hart, Nunn; Herschel Harrison, Ar- 
riba; Dale Reimer, Holyoke; Harold 
Webster, Lamar, and Dave Page, Al 
Gamble and Del Ellis, all of Denver. 


replaces the late 


paper and 


years 


is a 








Big Turnout Expected 
At Chicago Golf Event 


CHICAGO—A record turnout is 
expected for the Spring Golf Outing 
of the Chicago Feed Club set for June 
21 at the Midwest Country Club in 
Hinsdale, Ill. The tee-off time is 9:30 
a.m., with dinner to be served at 7:45 


.m. 
In addition to $750 in golf and door 


| prizes, plus a blind bogey event, an 


added attraction will be an exhibition 
by Joe Kirkwood, famous golfer and 
trick shot artist. He will perform for 
an hour, beginning at 6:30 p.m. 

Reservations should be directed to 
Edward J. DeLaet, St. Regis Paper 
Co., 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
His phone is FRanklin 2-5671. 


—_ 


Two Tallow Shippers 
Fined $2,000 Each 


CINCINNATI — Two Cincinnati 
firms have been fined $2,000 each in 
U.S. District Court here after plead- 
ing guilty to a charge of shipping 
tallow for use in poultry feed which 
was harmful to chickens. 

Counsel for both firms, it was re- 
ported, said neither Emery Indus- 
tries, Ine., nor Kentucky Chemical 
Industries, Inc., had knowledge the 
tallow was injurious when shipments 
were made 





against the two firms. 


aie 
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Discuss Data on New 


Merck Coccidiostat 


RAHWAY, N.J.— Representatives 
of the Merck & Co. chemical division 
sales and marketing staff, from all 
sections of the country and from 
Merck International divisions, recent- 
ly participated in a workshop to dis- 
cuss background information and 
technical data regarding Merck’s 
newest coccidiostat, “Amprol.” The 
new material is not yet released for 
sale. 

At the workshop, feed sales repre- 
sentatives, region managers and tech- 
nical specialists from Merck were 
presented with data about “Amprol” 
which they may use to answer ques- 
tions from the feed trade. 

Test work on the new coccidiostat 
is advancing, and results are “most 
encouraging,” said Dr. David F. 
Green, executive director of animal 
science research for Merck. When 
“Amprol” is released for sale, stocks 
will be available. 

“‘Amprol’ holds promise of taking 
its place within the family of out- 
standing coccidiostats developed by 
Merck in the past 30 years,” said 
James E. McCabe, marketing director 
of agricultural products. 





Green (left), executive director of 
animal science at Merck Chemical 
Division, Merck & Co., Inc., and Dr. 
Robert F. Miller, feed technical serv- 
ice manager for the chemical division, 
discuss “Amprol,” the new coccidio- 


stat being developed. These two men, | 


and others, presented sales repre- 
sentatives with information about 
“Amprol” at a recent Merck work- 
shop. 
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PLANNERS—In a recent planning session for the Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School to be conducted by the Washington State Feed Assn. 
Feb. 8-9 in Bellingham, Wash., are (from left): Sitting—Harold Herzog, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Leonard Abbott, General Mills, Inc., 
Tacoma; Lowell Judd, Albers Milling Co., Seattle; standing—William Lacy, 
Albers Milling Co., Seattle; Dave Kolden, Reid-Strutt Co., Seattle; John G. 
Wilson, manager, Washington State Feed Assn., Seattle; Forrest Larson, 
Larson & Baardson, Inc., Portland, Ore., and Arthur W. Wilde, California 


Pellet Mill Co., Seattle. 


Pacific N.W. School 


in 1957 to Red Comb | - ° ° 
Pioneer Mills Co. Lexington Ky. nea | 1 heme: Modernization 


Comb filed a $400,000 damage suit | 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Initial plan- 


| ning for the 1961 Pacific Northwest 


Feed Mill Production School spon- 


| sored by the Washington State Feed 


Assn. was accomplished at a recent 


| meeting of committeemen. 


John G. Wilson, association man- 
ager, announced that the school’s 
theme will be modernization to retain 
business, and increased efficiency will 
be the paramount subject to be dis- 
cussed. 

“Old fashion-type platform debates 





will be used to discuss controversial 
subjects in order that all persons at- 
tending the meeting will see both 
sides of a subject and then can decide 
which approach to use,” he said. 

The 1961 school wil! be in session 
two full days, instead of 1% days as 
in the past, so there will be more time 
for workshop sessions like those 
which were popular during the 1960 
school. “There will be one special 
workshop session at which any feed 
mill problem can be presented to a 
panel of experts,” Mr. Wilson re- 
ported. 

The Pacific Northwest Feed Mill 
Production School is scheduled for 
Feb. 8-9 at the Leopold Hotel, Bell- 
ingham, Wash. 





Seeking Solution 
To Jute Problem 


NEW YORK — The Indian Jute 
Mills Assn. is aware of the impor- 
tance of stable and competitive prices 
for finished goods in the American 
market, and everything possible is 
being done to keep the supply and 
price situation under control, accord- 
ing to a report from the Burlap Coun- 
cil of the association. 

The report noted that an increase 
in price of raw jute and finished 
goods in recent weeks has reflected 
concern of the Calcutta industry 
about the adequacy of raw jute sup- 
plies. The situation has been ag- 
gravated by delay in rains in jute 
growing areas which could result in 
late harvest of the new crop. 

Currently mills are said to be losing 
because a rise in raw material costs 
is outrunning finished goods prices. 

Recognizing the importance of 
maintaining steady burlap supplies to 
overseas markets, the jute mills asso- 
ciation is providing for continued full 
production by mills which have ade- 
quate jute stocks and sealing looms 
only where jute supplies are short 
said William Nugent of the Burlap 
Council. 

He said more normal supply and 
price conditions are expected to re- 
turn following the jute harvest. 


—— 
——_- 


Grading School Set 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Charles Roy, 
Kansas City, will conduct a grain 
grading school here June 15 at the 
YWCA building. 

Arrangements for the school were 
made by James Ragsdale, extension 
economist in marketing of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Inspectors of the St. Joseph office 
of the state grain warehouse and in- 
spection department will assist under 
the direction of Dale Stanton, chief 
inspector. 











Dow Seeks Clearance 
On Ronnel in Feed 


WASHINGTON—The Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich., has filed a 
petition with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration seeking a tolerance for 
use of ronnel in feed for beef cattle. 

Ronnel is a systemic insecticide 
which has been used as a bolus for 
control of cattle grubs. Clearance is 
now being asked for use of the in- 
secticide in the U.S. as a feed addi- 
tive. 

Announcement of the Dow petition 
was made by FDA in the June 7 
Federal Register. 

Dow proposed issuance of a food 
additive regulation to establish a 
tolerance of 6,000 parts per million 
(06%) of ronnel (O,o-dimethyl o- 
(2,4,5-trichlorophenyl) phosphorothio- 
ate) in feeds for beef cattle. 


_ 
—_— 





Isadore Levin Joins 
Ingredients Group 


DES MOINES — Announcement of 
the appointment of Isadore Levin as 
assistant secretary of the National 
Feed Ingredients Assn. has come from 


| William E. Noble, president. 


Mr. Noble also announced a change 
of address of the association office. 
The new address is 517% E. Locust 
Street, Des Moines. 

Mr. Levin served many years as 


| state chemist of Iowa. He presently 


has a feed labeling and consulting 
service. 
“His background and the abilities 


| that he has exhibited make him an 


ideal man for the position of assistant 
secretary at this time, and possibly 
executive secretary at some future 
date,” said Mr. Noble. 
FEED FIRM OPENS 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Frank Owen, 
Jr., has opened Owen Feeds here. 








That's all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 

The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 


involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 
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that’s the amount of 

zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 


NUMBER OF EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 
BIRDS CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) 
$15.34 
$13.95 
$ 9.50 
$ 6.55 
$21.85 
$22.58 


mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 


CSC TEST #23 524 
COLLEGE TEST #58 964 
COLLEGE TEST #60 300 
FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 

COLLEGE TEST #82 600 
COLLEGE TEST #83 150 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per Ib.; feed cost 4¥2¢ per ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 


One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 les than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


IN MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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Management Stressed; UGSA, Delaney 
Clause Rapped at Milwaukee Convention 


MILWAUKEE — The new Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement, the De- 
laney clause and other developments 
came in for some harsh words, and 
the necessity of good management 
and good feedman-veterinarian rela- 
tions got some kind words from 
speakers during the Central Retail 
Feed Assn. convention June 6-7 in the 
Schroeder Hotel. 

Three speakers, C. S. Force, presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; W. J. O’Rourke, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Veterinary 
Medical Assn., Madison, and George 
Greenleaf, executive secretary, Ohio 
Grain Mill & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Worthington, all stressed the impor- 
tance of good management at some 
stage during their talks. 

Mr. Force, besides laying down a 
10-point “Program for Progress,” 
lashed out at what he termed the 
“government coming into the grain 
market” and the “damaging effect of 
the Delaney Amendment on agricul- 
ture.” 

The 10 points listed by Mr. Force 
were: 

“(1) A country elevator or feed 
mixing plant should take a good look 
at their personnel and then build an 
organization that can properly meet 
the needs and opportunities in their 
market. 

“(2) Offer your customers nothing 
but result products with a service 
program back of each product. 

“(3) Make a profit on the merchan- 
dise and service you sell. 

(4) Carefully analyze your cost of 
doing business. Make this study of- 
ten. Maintain a good accounting sys- 
tem. 

“(5) Offer a generous service pro- 
gram, but don’t offer all services 
free. 

Cautions on Credit 

“(6) Go cautious on accounts re- 
ceivable. We sell feed and give cred- 
it to dependable people, but when we 
have accounts 60-90 days old, we 
have gone out of the merchandising 
business and into the financing busi- 
ness. Finance companies and banks 
have 3-4% money, while feed dealers 
borrow at 6-7%. 

“(7) Maintain an outside selling 
program. More and more there is a 
need for good outside contacts on key 
customers by a well-trained man. Do 
not depend on business to come to 
you. Advertising will help, but it will 
not do the job 

“(8) Be a part of your community. 
Operate your business so that you 
have the respect and confidence of 
farm customers in your trade area 

“(9) Cooperate closely with your 
state agriculture college. 

“(10) Hold frequent employee 
training meetings.” 

Mr. Force pointed out that 
“through education, science and 
mechanization, agriculture has made 
more progress in the past 10 years 





SPEAK IN MILWAUKEE — These 
two men were among the speakers on 
the program 


president, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., and a partner, Little 
Brothers, Kalamazoo, Mich., spoke on 


a “Program for Progress,” while J. R. | 


McCann, fire prevention manager, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, gave an 
“explosive” talk on “Can You Afford 
a Fire?” 





of the Central Retail | 
Feed Assn. convention this week in | 
Milwaukee. Charles 8. Force (left), | 


than had been made in the preced- 
ing 50 years. 

“This, I am told by government of- 
ficials, is what has caused our tre- 
mendous surpluses of food and fiber 
and not our 28-year-old farm pro- 
gram,” he added. 

Mr. Force questioned whether the 
grain and feed industry has made 
similar progress to serve agriculture. 

“I think that it offers us a real 
challenge,” he added. “We are serv- 
ing a different customer today than 
we served 10-20 years ago. Our cus- 
tomers have larger operations, they 
are specialized and are better edu- 
cated and they are demanding result 
products with improved service. 

“The type of operations the coun- 
try elevator carried on 15 years ago 
will not meet the 1960 conditions, 
opportunities or competitive condi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Force pointed out that it has 
been necessary to streamline, reduce 
labor cost, increase capacity, along 
with adding modern equipment with 
greater efficiency in the face of in- 
creasing costs. 

He noted that farmer customers 
are demanding such things as lower 
prices, more and better service, re- 
sult products, credit and help from 


farm-trained men to help with their | 


enlarged specialized operations. 

“Grain and feed firms are now op- 
erating on about the same margin 
per ton or per bushel that they did 
30 years ago,” he said. “During that 
time all costs have gone up three or 
four times. Volume and labor saving 
facilities have offset much of this. 
Nevertheless, there exists a serious 
problem to many in our industry and 
in many instances it could be ruin- 
ous. 

Need Education 


“It is my belief that many of these 
problems we have brought upon our- 
selves,” Mr. Force declared. “I feel 
that one of the greatest needs of our 

(Turn to CENTRAL, page 100) 
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H. B. Hegge Heads 


Central Association 


MILWAUKEE—H. B. Hegge, Bar- 
Non Mills, Inc., Whitehall, Wis., was 
named new president of the Central 
Retail Feed Assn. at the close of its 
convention June 6-7 at the Schroeder 
Hotel. 

Mr. Hegge, who had served as vice 
president for the past year, was 
named to succeed E. H. Sather, Blue 
Ribbon Feed Co., New Richmond, 
Wis. 

Other new officers are L. A. Lauer, 
Hartford (Wis.) Elevator, vice presi- 
dent, and Edwin Bakke, Bakke Feed 
& Seed, Shawano, secretary-treasur- 
er. Eldon H. Roesler, The Feed Bag, 
Milwaukee, continues as executive 
secretary. 

Newly elected to the board of di- 
rectors were Richard Carstens, Henry 
Carstens & Son, Kaukana, and Virgil 
Brunkow, Green County Farm Bu- 
reau Co-op Warehouse Co., Monroe. 

Others, besides the officers, con- 
tinuing on the board will be Mr. 
Sather; Obert T. Asleson, City Feed 
Mill, Stoughton; Myron Steffen, Stef- 
fen Elevator, Dale; and Vincent Mill- 
er, Miller’s Feed Mill, Cadott. 

The resolutions committee of the 
association adopted resolutions urging 
its members to contribute liberally to 
the drive for funds for a new veteri- 
nary science building at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; to re-affirm its 
stand against any change in the re- 
tail exemption under the federal wage 
and hour law, and to do everything 
possible to make its members famil- 
liar with the terms of the Wisconsin 
economic poison law and encourage 
complete cooperation with its provi- 
sions. 











S.E. PRODUCTION SCHOOL—Pictured here is the program committee 
making plans for the Southeastern Feed Production School, to be held Oct. 30- 
Nov. 1 at Athens, Ga. Left to right are Harold Ford, Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Decatur, Ga.; Dr. Henry Fuller, University of Georgia; Ted 
Stivers, T. E. Stivers Co., milling engineering firm, Decatur, Ga.; Lioyd Lar- 
son, Feed Production School, Inc., Kansas City, and Joe Sloan, Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala. Committeemen not shown in the picture are 
Dr. J. Clyde Driggers, University of Georgia; Dr. C. K. Laurent, Marbut 
Milling Co., Augusta, Ga., and J. M. Tankersley, president, Southeastern 


Poultry & Egg Assn. 


Southeastern Production School Planned 


DECATUR, GA.—A Southeastern 
Feed Production School has been 
scheduled for Oct. 30-Nov. 1 and will 
be held in Athens, Ga. The Feed Pro- 


duction School, Inc., Kansas City, will | 


co-sponsor the school with the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn. and the 
University of Georgia. 

The program is the first of its type 
to be offered to the feed manufac- 
turing trade on a regional basis. J. M. 


| Tankersley, president of the South- 


eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., in mak- 
ing the announcement, reported that 


the school was another step in the | 
| Assn., 235 East Ponce De Leon Ave., 


expanding services to the feed indus- 
try in the Southeast and that with 


the professional experience of Feed 
Production School, Inc., a program of 
interest to all feed mill operators will 
be provided. Feed Production School, 
Inc., sponsors the annual national 
school in Kansas City. 


Subjects will be offered in the areas 


| of materials handling, quality con- 


trol, complying with Food and Drug 
Administration regulations, personnel 
management, communications, and 
true cost standards. 

For additional information and ad- 
vance registration write: Harold E. 
Ford, Southeastern Poultry & Egg 


Decatur, Ga. 





School Planned for 


Poultry Servicemen 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—A school for 
poultry servicemen is planned for 
June 17 at Ohio State University 
under the sponsorship of the poultry 
science department and the extension 
service. The school will be in the 
Agricultural Administration Building 
on the West Campus. 

The program will offer poultry 
servicemen an opportunity to hear 
discussions on current research in 
poultry feeds, disease control, and 
future opportunities for poultry pro- 
duction, according to a_ university 
bulletin. 

Dr. T. S. Sutton, associate dean of 
the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, will open the program at 
9:30 a.m. with comments on exten- 
sion, teaching and research. Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Naber, poultry nutritionist at 
the university, will discuss factors 
affecting egg quality, and H. L. Gold- 
stein, Ohio Department of Agricul- 
ture veterinarian, will talk about a 
program for the control of epidemic 
tremors in poultry. 

A nutritionist with Charles Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., Dr. E. B. Patterson, will 
discuss new knowledge on feed addi- 
tives. 

A feature of the afternoon program 
will be a panel presentation on fu- 


| ture possibilities for poultry produc- 


tion in Ohio. Members of the panel 
will include J. Fred McClimore, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., Columbus; Claude I. 
Hummel, agricultural specialist, Fed- 
eral 
Burnell Warner, poultryman at Un- 
ion, and Roscoe Studebaker, 
representative, Production Credit 
Assn., Troy. 

Other speakers scheduled to appear 
on the afternoon program are Ralph 
Strome, field representative for the 
Poultry Producers Assn., Versailles; 


Dr. Glyde A. Marsh, Ohio State Uni- | 
versity extension poultryman, and Dr. | 


Keith I. Brown, poultry scientist at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 





Reserve Bank of Cleveland; | 
field | 


Agreement Reached 
To End Walkout at 
Lake Terminals 


CHICAGO — An agreement has 
been reached here between represen- 
tatives of the longshoremen’s union 
and management under which steve- 
dores who walked off their jobs in 
mid-May will return to work. 

Both sides reportedly met in a 14- 
hour session during the week end 
of June 3-5 with concessions made by 
each resulting in the agreement. The 
main concession by the longshoremen 
was in the area of contract expiration 
at the end of one year. The new con- 
tract, instead, expires April 1 of 1963, 
prior to normal opening of lake navi- 
gation. 

The obtaining of a_ three-year 
agreement instead of for one year 
was one of the points on which man- 
agement apparently stood firm. The 
April 1 expiration date, to forestall 
a tie-up, of shipping during the navi- 
gation season, also was a point sought 
by management. 

Longshoremen obtained a common 
scale of $2.99 an hour (wage and 
fringe benefits combined) to be 
achieved by April 1, 1962. This is in 
contrast with non-uniform hourly 
rates of pay at one port compared 
with another. 

Compared with wage rates at the 
time of the walkout, the new scale 
calls for increases of 40¢ an hour at 
Cleveland and Chicago, 44¢ at Buf- 
falo and 69¢ at Milwaukee and Du- 
luth. 


- 
— 


Wyoming Drouth 


LARAMIE, WYO. — A spring 
drouth has caused ranchers to move 
a considerable number of cattle out 
of the Big Horn Basin in northern 
Wyoming in recent weeks. Lloyd Sow- 
ers, owner of the Laramie Feed & 
Trucking Service, said he had hauled 
several of the loads. Ranchers claim 
that heifer yearlings particularly 
were losing weight, with some of 
them being 50 Ib. lighter than six 
weeks ago. 








Trade Asks Changes 
In Illinois’ Feed 
Law, Control Setup 


CHICAGO — Feed industry repre- 
sentatives have recommended before 
the Illinois Feed and Fertilizer Com- 
mission that the state’s feed law and 
the administrative functions of the 
Illinois Feed Control Service be stu- 
died and revamped so that Illinois’ 
feed control can be improved and 
modernized. 

Emmett Johnson of Springfield, di- 
rector of nutrition for the Faultless 
Milling Co. and a member of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn.’s 
state’s relations committee, testified 
during a hearing in Chicago's State 
Building that three resolutions had 
been adopted by a joint feed and 
fertilizer industries committee. 

The resolutions: 

“1. That a special feed and ferti- 
lizer control division be established 
in the Illinois Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“2. That a revolving fund be estab- 
lished exclusively for the support of 
this division to which all feed and 
fertilizer registration, license and in- 
spection fees shall be paid, and that 
all monies in this fund in excess of a 
reasonable reserve shall be returned 
to the general fund. 

“3. That a permanent joint com- 
mittee of feed and fertilizer repre- 
sentatives be established to develop 
a long range program of legislation 
pertaining to the feed and fertilizer 
industries. . . .” 

Mr. Johnson remarked in his testi- 
mony, “I feel sure that both the feed 
and fertilizer industries are in favor 
of new legislation so patterned that 
all fees collected for inspection will’ 
be used for the purpose for which 
they are collected. 

“In view of the fact that the direc- 
tor of agriculture has not seen fit to 
set up the feed control division as a 
separate function in his department, 
I would recommend strongly that the 
law set this up rather than to have 
it be subordinate to the foods and 
dairies divisions, which has not been 
a satisfactory arrangement.” 


Uniform Feed Bill 
Much of the testimony heard by 
the commission, which, after the hear- 
ing, will send its recommendations 
to the state legislature for action, 
(Turn to FEED LAW, page 98) 





Kansas State to Begin 
Formula Feed Project 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas 
State University is ready to inaugu- 
rate its formula feed processing pro- 

ject under a joint 
contract with the 
U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, ac- 
cording to Dr. 
Harold E. Jones, 
extension director. 

Dr. Robert W. 
Schoeff, formerly 
manager of mar- 
ket research at 
Central Soya Co., 
Inc., has joined 


= wae the Kansas State 


| staff. He will be in charge of plan- 


| ning and developing a pilot education- 


al program designed to assist for- 
mula feed industry personnel. This 
will include assistance in the adop- 
tion and use of new and improved 
formulation and processing methods, 
techniques and equipment. 

Dr. Jones commented that at pres- 


| ent there is not adequate means for 


| sults 


training personnel in formula feed 
companies in the use of research re- 
commensurate with available 


knowledge and information in this 


| field. “Speeding up the rapid adoption 
| of research results by the formula 


| the over-all 


feed industry will contribute substan- 
tially to continued improvements in 
operations of formula 
feed firms,” he said. At Kansas State 


| Dr. Schoeff will work with Richard 





Baker of the extension staff, and 
with Dr. Harry B. Pfost of the de- 
partment of flour and feed milling, 
and other members of the univer- 


| sity staff. 


Dr. Schoeff is an agricultural edu- 
cation graduate of Purdue University, 
and holds master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees in agricultural economics from 
the same school. He served on the 
Purdue staff as an extension eco- 
nomist from 1947-1949. 





Cincinnati Golf Party 


CINCINNATI—The annual summer 
golf party of the Cincinnati Feed Club 
will be June 15 at the Summit Hills 
Country Club in nearby Kentucky, 
with tee-offs at 1:30 p.m., and a steak 
dinner at 7 p.m. Arrangements chair- 
men are Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter, 
Distillers Feed Research Council, and 
Charles Fedders, J. H. Fedders Inc. 





PROCLAIMS POULTRY WEEK—Ernest Vandiver, Georgia’s governor, was 
flanked by representatives of the state’s poultry industry as he signed a 
proclamation declaring the week of June 6-11 as Georgia Poultry Recognition 
Week. The special week was climaxed June 10 in Atlanta by a $50-per-plate 
Coronation banquet at which one of 18 finalists was named Georgia Poultry 
Princess for 1960. Proceeds from the banquet are earmarked for use in the 
poultry and egg promotion, public relations and legislative programs of the 
Georgia Poultry Federation, sponsor of the banquet and poultry cooking and 
beauty contests. Shown with Gov. Vandiver are (from left): Leon Bloom, 
Atlanta, Coronation banquet chairman; A. C. Smith, Jr., Cumming, president, 
Georgia Poultry Federation; Charles L. Davidson, Sr., Stone Mountain, and 
Max F. Ward, Gainesville, federation vice president, 





startings—33% 
| four months of 1960 than during the | 
| same months of 1959—has made pros- | 


| by the Federal Reserve 
| lanta and total trade credit outstand- 
| ing at selected 
| firms rose 


| creased 
| credit for dealers,”’ the Atlanta bank's 
| monthly credit report said. “Over-all, 


for 


| inedible tallow 


| in 
| April, the Bureau of the Census re- 





PRODUCERS ASK: BUY 
CHICKS OR KEEP HENS? 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Many farm- 
ers who did not buy baby chicks 
earlier this spring are wondering 


| whether they should buy late hatched 
| chicks now or plan to hold their old 
| hens over for a second year, says 
| Prof. Joe W. Sicer, Purdue University 


extension poultryman. 
Prof. Sicer notes that producers are 


| doing this wondering because the pro- 
ege-type chick | 


in 
less during the first 


longed shortage 


pects good for profitable egg prices 


| the last half of this year, and prob- 


ably through early 1961. 
In general, according to Prof. Sicer, 


| experience has not been favorable to 


carrying hens over. “Even iate 


| hatched chicks will probably prove to 


be more profitable if the laying house 


is filled to capacity,” he says. 


He recommends that old birds be 
kept through the summer and as late 


| into the fall as profitable production 
| can be obtained and the laying house 
| is not needed for new pullets. “From 


then on, the new pullet flock, even 
though late hatched, should be 
more profitable,” he advises. 





Broiler Production 
Trade Credit Up, But 
Loans by Banks Off 


ATLANTA 
broiler chicks 
sixth federal 


Both placements of 
in 
reserve district served 
3ank of At- 


feed manufacturing 
further from March to 
April. However, the bank’s research 
department reported, new loans for 
broiler production in April at selected 
commercial banks were reduced 


the | 


five states of the | 
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| Ingredient Market 
| Sign Says ‘No Change’ 


alterations were 
during the 
There were some 
but, in gen- 


Ingredient price 
practically nonexistent 
week ended June 9 
minor losses and ; 
eral, one offset the 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s weekly report of national av- 
erage bulk prices, the latest covering 
the period May 31-June 7, showed no 
over-all change. 


ilns 


other 


Some strength appeared in cotton- 
seed and linseed meals, tankage, fish 
meal and middlings. Everything else 
was even with the board or down 
slightly, compared with the week be- 
fore. 





Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 


(Dollars Per Ton) 


OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean mea! 
Cottonseed meal 
Linseed meal 
Copra cake or mea 
Peanut mea! 
Index 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Meat meal 
Tankage 
Fish meal 
Index 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO 
TEIN FEEDS: 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Gluten feed and mea 
Dist. dried grains 
Brewers dried gra 
Index 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Bran 
Midds 
index 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts 
is 


and shorts 


slightly from month-earlier levels and | 


were cut sharply from year-earlier 
levels. 

“Trade credit advanced by feed 
manufacturers direct to producers in- 


proportionately more than 


however, the month-to-month gain of 


| credit and placement of broiler chicks 


was smaller than that from February 
to March this year. 


“The year-to-year cutback in bank | 


was greater 


loans 


credit 
new 


proportionately 
direct 
Producers in five district states 
held broiler chick placements during 
April to year-earlier levels, the bank 
reported. Trade credit outstanding 
was down slightly from a year earlier, 
however, principally because less 
credit was advanced direct to produc- 


| ers, the Atlanta bank reported 
April aver- 


broilers 
at the 


in 
farm, 


Prices for 
aged 17.4¢ lb 
more than the average price 
same month of last year, but 
slightly from the March average 


about l¢ 
in the 


“Repayments of broiler production | 


bank loans in April increased mark 
edly from the total both a month ear 
lier and a year earlier,” the Atlanta 
bank said. “Consequently, the volume 


of bank credit outstanding for broiler | 


production at the end of April was 


reduced significantly 


The monthly credit report compiled | 


by the Atlanta bank covers data sup- 
plied by banks and feed manufactur- 
ers in the district. It includes broiler 


production loans by banks to dealers | 


and direct to producers, and credit 
advanced by reporting feed manufac 


| turers to dealers and to producers 


—EE a 
TALLOW CONSUMPTION DOWN 

WASHINGTON — Consumption 
and grease 
feed dropped from 41.5 million pounds 
March to 38 million pounds 


ports 


down | 
| 


of | 
through | 


im | 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Prices at prin 

Index 

MOLASSES, FEEDING 

Prices a? prin 

Index 

ALL FEEDSTUFFS 

Index 

FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin 


Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Grain sorghums 
Index 


mts 


mkts 


mkt 


to producers.” | 


s 1947-49 
Marketing Service 


index 


*Base period of 
Source: Agricultura 





Soybean Oil Meal 
Lower at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices moved 
lower in unrestricted soybean oil meal 
on the Memphis Board of Trade dur 
ing the past week. The decline re- 
portedly was due to the fact that de- 
This 
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mand eased for the cash article 


was influenced by less active 


feed busine ss 

Pit 
that even 
duction of 
trade will 


is doubt 
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put developed because of the poor 


conversion at present 
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with the 


he 
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with a 
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75@80¢ ton 


ino 


Memph s basis sovh« 
bulk ttonseed 


closed ] comp ired 


solvent r oil 


unchange 
week earlier, while unres 
bean oil meal w lown 

Cottonseed oi] meal 
quiet throughout the 
business light 
solvent 
area are g 
more until after 
vested 

Trading volume 
taled 4,000 tons 
bean oi] meal 


futures 
week and cash 
All of 
1 oil meal in this 
will be no 


the 1960 crop is har- 


were 


was supplies 


cottonsee 


me and there 


for the week to- 
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Egg Price Trend 
Mostly Downward 


NEW YORK—The egg price trend 
during the week of June 2-8 was gen- 
erally downward, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Prices 
in live broiler markets were mostly 
unchanged and the turkey market 
was quiet and lower. 

Over-all price changes in eggs 
ranged from unchanged to 4¢ lower, 
USDA says. The bulk of egg move- 
ment went for 1@2¢ lower than dur- 
ing the same period a week earlier. 
Except for the Portland-Seattle area, 
egg supplies through the rest of the 
nation were in excess of trade needs. 

New York’s wholesale shell egg 
prices remained at 33@36¢ on large 
whites. The Chicago delivered price 
for mixed large eggs went from 31@ 
32¢ to 29@30%¢. On-the-farm prices 
for large A’s in Iowa slipped from 
24@29¢ to 22@28¢ during the week. 

USDA said Delmarva broiler prices 
advanced fractionally during the 
week ended June 8. The change was 
from 17.3@18.2¢ to 18@19.2¢. In 
Georgia, the at-the-farm price was 
mostly unchanged at 16@17%¢. 


Quaker Oats to Close 
Canadian Feed Mill 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. The 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., in 
Peterborough, will gradually discon- 
tinue the manufacture of feeds and 
the milling of flour at its plant in that 
city, according to a recent announce- 
ment by James W. Wharry, president 
of the company. 

Mr. Wharry said the city’s location 
and the company’s inability to com- 
pete with foreign mills in the export 
trade were the reasons for the deci- 
sion. The flour mill has a capacity of 
8,000 ewt. of flour daily. 

“To put it bluntly,” said Mr. 
Wharry, “we, like so many other Ca- 
nadian manufacturers, have priced 
ourselves out of foreign markets. Un- 
less Canadians, both individually and 
in government, recegnize this fact, 
the country will be in serious trou- 
ble.” 

About 150 of the 523 employees will 
be affected between Sept. 1 and the 
end of year, Mr. Wharry estimates. 
Further lay-offs will be made gradu- 
ally until the plan is completed in 
June, 1961. 

The flour milling operations will 
be transferred to Saskatoon, Sask., 
where the company has another flour 
mill, and feed mills will be established 
in lower-cost, better-served locali- 
ties 

—__<>— 


Fish Plant Reopened 
After Long Shutdown 


The trash 
near here has 
eight- 


PROVIDENCE, R.I 
fish plant at Galilee 
resumed operation after an 
month shutdown 

The plant was closed from last Oc- 
tober until recently because, as it 
was explained by Edward H. Harvey, 
Galilee plant manager of the Dehy- 
drating Process Co., Woburn, Mass., 
of a decline in the market for poul- 
try feeds 

Dehydrating Process has plans for 
constructing a second plant for the 
production of fish meal at Galilee 
(Feedstuffs, May 14.) Company offi- 
cials pointed out, however, that this 
aimed at diversifying out- 
than increasing produc- 


move S 
put rather 
tion 


Golf Outing Slated 


CHICAGO—The Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents annual 
golf outing will be held June 17 at 
the Midlothian Country Club. 

Ladies are invited. There will be 
bridge also. Dinner will be served at 
7 p.m. Prizes will be given out to the 
ladies. 








More Cattle on Feed 


In California, Arizona 


WASHINGTON—Cattle and calves 
on feed for market on June 1 in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona were up 16% over 
the May 1 total. Total on June 1 was 
848,000 head, according to the crop 
reporting board of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

California—The number of cattle 
and calves on feed for market in 
California on June 1 totaled 638,000 
head. This was 20% more than the 
532,000 head on feed a month earlier. 

Placements of cattle and calves 
during May totaled 214000 head, 
compared with 144,000 placed during 
April. Fed cattle marketings during 
May are estimated at 108,000 head, 
the same as marketed during April. 

Arizona—On June 1, a total of 210,- 
000 head of cattle and calves were on 
feed for market in Arizona. This is 
7% more than the 197,000 head on 
feed May 1. Cattle and calves placed 
on feed in May amounted to 60,000 
head, compared with 34,000 head in 
April. Marketings of fed cattle to- 
taled 47,000 head, 7% more than were 
marketed in April. 

Marketing Data for 12 Markets— 
Steers and heifers marketed out of 
first hands for slaughter at 12 live- 
stock markets during May, 1960, to- 
taled 601111 head. This compares 
with 500,378 head during May last 
year for a 20% increase. Steer mar- 
ketings at 453,825 head were up 19% 
from the 380,765 head marketed in 
May, 1959. 

Marketings of heifers totaled 147,- 
286 head, compared with 119,613 
head a year earlier. This is a 23% in- 
crease. 

Steers and heifers grading prime, 
choice, and good totaled 552,037. This 
was an increase of 19% from market- 
ings of 462,323 head in May, 1959. 


GTA to Expand N.D. 
Seed, Feed Facilities 


ST. PAUL—Expansion of feed and 
seed marketing facilities by Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. in Willis- 
ton and Minot, N.D., has been an- 
nounced by M. W. Thatcher, general 
manager, St. Paul. 

Construction will begin immediate- 
ly on a four-story, 50x50 ft. seed 
cleaning plant in Minot, to consoli- 
date seed handling operations in that 
region. Also, a steam roller mill will 
be installed in the Minot feed plant, 
primarily because of growing inter- 
est in use of barley in feeds, accord- 
ing to a GTA report. 

Construction already has started 
on a new 40x160 ft. seed warehouse 
in Williston to handle the increased 
volume of seed business being pro- 
cessed out of the Williston plant by 
GTA. A steam roller mill will also 
be installed at the Williston feed 
plant. 








Poultry Condemnation 
Percentages Stated 


WASHINGTON — Post-mortem 
condemnations of “young chickens” 
(including broilers) under federal in- 
spection amounted to 2.93% of the 
total inspected during April, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Some 11,706,000 Ib. (New York 
dressed) of poultry received post- 
mortem condemnations during April. 
Condemnation percentages of other 
poultry classes were as follows: Ma- 
ture chickens, 2.37%; young turkeys, 
1.01%; old turkeys, 1.52%; fryer- 
roaster turkeys, 0.91%, and ducks, 
1.39%. 

Ante-mortem condemnations _ to- 
taled 1,004,000 Ib. (live weight) for 
all classes. Condemnations, by classes, 
were equivalent to the following per- 
centages of the live pounds inspected: 
Young chickens, 0.21%, mature 
chickens, 0.37%, young turkeys, 
0.14%, old turkeys, 0.10%; fryer- 
roaster turkeys, 0.23%, and ducks, 
0.09%. 





W. D. Bynell 


PROMOTED—New general manager 
and vice president of Peavey Feed 
Mills, division of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
is Wallin D. Bynell, assistant general 
manager since 1958. (Feedstuffs, May 
21.) He succeeds F. T. Heffelfinger 
II, who continues as a vice president 
of the parent company, representing 
the firm’s formula feed business on 
its executive committee and board of 
directors. 





Scientist Discusses 
Egg Bloodspot Causes 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Roden- 
ticides or a shortage of vitamin K 
in rations may cause eggs with blood- 
spots, according to Dr. Paul E. San- 
ford, poultry husbandry department 
at Kansas State University. 

Dr. Sanford says sudden onsets of 
bloodspots in eggs have been traced 
to rodenticides in a few cases where 
such chemicals have been carelessly 
placed and consumed by laying hens, 
which develop a hemorrhagic condi- 
tion, producing eggs with bloodspots. 

Referring to low vitamin K, the 
poultry scientist noted that most 
poultry rations now contain dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal as a natural 
source of vitamin K, and that some 
feed manufacturers are adding syn- 
thetic vitamin K as a guard against 
the hemorrhagic condition. 

Until recent years, it was believed 
that bloodspots appearing in eggs 
were due to heredity. Some lines have 
produced offspring with a high in- 
cidence of bloodspots in eggs, while 
other lines produced eggs containing 
few bloodspots. 

Dr. Sanford says a 1-2% loss due to 
bloodspots is to be anticipated (on 
the candled basis), but if the grading 
loss rums much higher than 2%, a 
poultryman “must” become _ con- 
cerned. 


ip 


Arizona Flour Mills 


Changes Firm Name 


TUCSON, ARIZ. — Arizona Flour 
Mills will be known as Arizona Mill- 
ing Co. in the future, according to a 
recent announcement June 3 by Joe 
T. Melezer, chairman of the board. 

Also announced by Louis Melczer, 
president of the company, was promo- 
tion of Albert Lent, Jr., to vice presi- 
dent of the company and manager of 
the Tucson unit. 

Mr. Lent is also on the board of 
the Arizona Poultry Assn. 

Gordon Lent, Albert’s brother, has 
been promoted to assistant manager 
of the Tucson unit. He has served as 
research director for the firm and is 
a director of Alimentos Avicolas, a 
subsidiary in Mexico. He also is a vice 
president of the Erly-Fat Livestock 
Feed Co. 








Milezyme Cleared for 
Use in Medicated Feed 


ELKHART, IND. — Milezyme en- 
zymes are cleared for use in livestock 
and poultry feeds, according to Dr. 
L. A. Underkofler, director of the 
enzymology research laboratory, 
Miles Chemical Co. 

A recent ruling by the Food and 
Drug Administration has cleared 
these enzyme preparations for cattle, 
swine and poultry feeds now ap- 
proved by FDA, Dr. Underkofler said. 

The decision, he said, is an exten- 
sion of a previous FDA ruling that, in 
the opinion of the FDA, such enzyme 
preparations “when derived from 
strains shown to be non-pathogenic 
for man and animals and prepared in 
accord with the manufacturing prac- 
tices described in your detailed re- 
view would be generally recognized 
by qualified experts as safe for use in 
animal feeds. As such, it is not neces- 
sary for you (Miles) to file a petition 
covering them under the food addi- 
tives amendment. Further, you 
(Miles) need not file a new drug ap- 
plication with this administration be- 
fore marketing the enzyme prepara- 
tions.” 

At present, Miles is producing two 
enzyme fractions—Milezyme A and 
Milezyme P. The former is an enzyme 
predominately amylase in activity 
and derived from approved bacterial 
sources. Dr. Underkofler said it has 
improved performance when used in 
poultry rations containing western 
barley, in baby pig (corn-soy) rations 
and in cattle feeds. Milezyme P is an 
enzyme system predominately prote- 
olytic in activity. Dr. Underkofler 
said it has been used successfully in 
improving gains and efficiency with 
broiler (corn-soy) diets and swine 
fattening (corn-soy) rations. 

Commenting on the company’s en- 
zyme research, H. F. Roderick, presi- 
dent, said: “Based’on anticipated per- 
formance of Milezyme, we are build- 
ing a country-wide network of agents 
to handle sales to feed manufacturers. 
While each agent has wide experi- 
ence in the feed industry, each is 
now undergoing an extensive training 
program on use of Milezyme in 
feeds.” 


”_ 





Poultry Ea 
Plant to Open June 20 


FOREST, MISS.—The Southeast- 
ern Poultry Co. will begin processing 
operations at its new $500,000 plant in 
Forest June 20. The plant is owned 
by Ray Fechtel of Atlanta, Ga., who 
also operates a plant at Charlotte, 
N.C., and owns Southeastern Hatch- 
eries and Morton Broiler Farms. 

Jack Smith, manager of the new 
plant at Forest, said 6,000 birds an 
hour will be processed the first three 
months. In 90 days the capacity will 
be hiked to 9,000 an hour with two 
picking lines and three eviscerating 
lines. Operations June 20 will start 
with 150 employees. 

In full production, the plant will 
process around 400,000 birds a week. 
Southeastern is the fourth processing 
plant to locate in Forest. The others 
are The Cudahy Packing Co., Gaddis 
Packing Co., and Forest Packing Co., 
each with a capacity of about 125,000 
birds a week. 

The new plant was built with a 
bond issue which will be repaid to the 
city of Forest over a 20 year period. 


Feed Tonnage Total 
For California Issued 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — The Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agricul- 
ture has reported that 5,366,000 tons 
of commercial feeds were sold in 
California during 1959. 

The total feed tonnage includes in- 
gredient-type feeds, such as cotton- 
seed meal and beet pulp, as well as 
mixed feed. The total also includes 
feed mixed at commercial feedlots as 
well as by feed manufacturers. 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 


when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden's low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB* 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden's Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
caif milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden’s Hi-Fat MRB — as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N.Y 


Better products thre 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB— Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 
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Ohio’s Beef Cattle Day Includes 


Report on Pelleted, 


By DR. A. L. MOXON 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


HOYTVILLE, OHIO — The annual 
Ohio Beef Cattle Day was held at the 
Experiment Station’s Northwestern 
substation near Hoytville, Ohio, on 
June 9. Beef cattle research is carried 
out at the main station at Wooster 
and at four substation locations. 

Topics on beef cattle improvement 
through breeding, beef cattle feeding, 
treatments to improve corn silage, 
handling and storing high moisture 
ear corn silage, and beef cattle hous- 
ing were some of the subjects dis- 
cussed or demonstrated during the 
morning program. 

The afternoon program was opened 
with an address by Dr. Roy Kottman, 
dean and director of the College of 
Agriculture and the Experiment Sta- 
tion. Dr. W. E. Krauss, associate di- 
rector, spoke on “Beef Cattle Re- 
search and You” and Dr. J. R. Stouf- 
fer of Cornell University discussed 
“Possibilities in Measuring the Mus- 
cling of Live Animals as an Aid in 
Selecting Breeding Stock.” The after- 
noon program closed with a panel dis- 
cussion on “The Beef Cattle Business 
—How much can a cattle feeder af- 
ford to pay for housing and labor 
saving equipment?” James War- 
ner, extension beef cattle specialist, 
was moderator of the panel. 

Many of the feeding trials were not 
completed at the time of the field 


Long Hay Study 


| day and the reports are in the form 
| of progress reports. A final “1960 Re- 
port of Beef Cattle Research” will be 
prepared for distribution in Septem- 
ber when the trials are completed and 
all carcass data will be available. 
Feeding Value of Long, Finely 
Ground and Pelleted Hay for Fatten- 
ing Steers—Dr. Earle W. Klosterman 
—In general, the highest value for 
pelleting feeds for beef cattle has 
been obtained with rations high in 
roughages. This has been especially 
true when cattle have been wintered 
on rations composed entirely of hay. 
In some cases, such cattle have 
gained two or three times as fast 
when fed pelleted hay as those fed 
similar hay in long form. In past ex- 
periments at this station, when cattle 
were fed liberal amounts of corn, 
there appeared to be little advantage 
gained by pelleting the hay portion of 
the ration. 
This year, a supply of mixed 
timothy-legume hay was obtained 
and one-third was retained in the bale 
for feeding as long hay. The other 
two-thirds was finely ground and one- 
half of this ground hay was pelleted. 
Two lots of 7 choice grade Hereford 
steers (670 Ib.) were self-fed each of 
the three forms of hay for a period 
of 90 days. The results were as shown 
in Table 1. 
After being on this ration of hay 
(plus salt and minerals) for 98 days, 





a mixture of ground ear corn (90%) 





and soybean meal (10%) was self-fed 
to all lots and they were continued 
on the same hay (self-fed) as in the 
first 98-day period. 

Some of the steers in Lots 1, 2 and 
3 had difficulty in getting on feed 
with the ground ear corn and bloated 
for several days before they were able 
to tolerate a full-feed. None of the 
steers which had been on long hay in 
the first 98-day period had any diffi- 
culty in making the change in feed 
(see Table 2). 

Feeding Value of Ear Corn Silage 
and Ground Ear Corn—Dr. Earle W. 
Klosterman—Ear corn silage is gain- 
ing in popularity among cattle feed- 
ers in Ohio. The corn can be picked 
early with a high moisture content, 
ground, and blown into the silo. It is 
then ready for use when needed and 
may be handled with mechanical 
feeding equipment. Our feeding trials 
last year indicated a high feeding 
value for ground ear corn silage. 

Experimental silages made in large 
glass jars in the laboratory had shown 
that the acetate and lactate content 
of both ground ear corn and whole 
plant corn silages could be increased 





by the addition of 1% ground lime- 
stone at the time of ensiling. Earlier 
feeding work at this station had 
shown that lactate or lactic acid has 
a high feeding value in fattening ra- 
tions for lambs and steers. One pound 
of lactate was equal to about 2.40 
pounds of corn. 

Ear corn was picked early in Sep- 
tember when the moisture content 
was close to 40%. It was ground in a 
burr mill and blewn into a concrete 
stave silo. The silo was divided up 
the center with a sheet of heavy 
plastic and loads were put alternate- 
ly into one side and then the other. 

The loads going into one side were 
untreated while to those going into 
the other side 1% ground limestone 
was added along with water to in- 
crease the moisture content by 8 or 
10%. Every third load of corn picked 
was put on a corn dryer and dried to 
be fed as ground ear corn. 

Three lots of 7 steers each have 
been fed on each silage and on the 
ground ear corn. 

The results for a feeding period of 
168 days are seen in Table 3: 

Samples of the silages were taken 

(Turn to page 14) 





TABLE 2. Second Period.* All Lots Were Self-Fed Ground Ear Corn 90% +- 














Soybean Meal 10% 

—Ground hay— —Pelleted hay— —tLong hay— 
Ananees daily gain, Ib. ........- 1.91 1.68 1.94 2.42 2.32 2.15 
Hay/100 Ib. gain .......6.eeeeee 279 336 26! 243 268 241 
Ear corn/100 Ib. gain ..........- 660 694 659 582 604 617 
Soybean meal/i00 Ib. gain ...... 65 77 73 65 67 68 





*This feeding period will continue until late July when the cattle will be dntpiine’. and car- 


cass grades and yields will be obtained. 
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Treated ear corn silage Untreated ear corn silage 


Ground ear corn 





TABLE 1. Feeding Value of Long, Finely Ground and Pelleted Hey 
—— 1.5 Ib. $.8B.0.M. 1.5 Ib. $.B.0O.M. 1.5 ib. $.B.O.M. 
—Ground hay— —Pelleted hay— iene hay— 2 Ib. hay 2 Ib. hay 2 Ib. hay 
Lots (7 steers each) ! 2 3 6 a 5 Average daily gain, Ib. ... 2.11 2.33 2.12 2.13 1.97 1.89 1.89 1.98 2.02 
Average daily gain, Ib 1.38 1.30 1.59 1.56 87 1) Corn or silage (dry mat- 
Feed/100 Ib. gain 1079 1154 921 941 1582 1438 ter) Ib./100 Ib. gain .. 475 453 457 477 508 510 589 577 563 














BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


og FaracoU 
To SPAS 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 






Sooming Bulk Sales! 





“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
sparking new business . . . takes the backache out of customer. service. 
Back Saver . . . attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
loading anywhere, anytime. Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 
Skoop Skipper . . . tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each: compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 
unit. 



















SKOOP SKIPPER 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 








Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 
Oskaloosa, lowa + Ph. ORchard 2-2576 





Phone St. Paris, Ohio 
JUniper 3-6421 


Jefferson, 
EMerson 7-8594 
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Going to 
‘SumMmeri1ze” 


your laying feeds 
with 


ascorbic acid? 





CALA, PFIZER: We’re one of the country’s leading manufacturers of 


ascorbic acid and really understand your feed-formulation problems. 

When you climate-condition your laying feeds with ascorbic acid, you want a source 
you can rely on for dependable delivery and product quality. 

Your best source is your Pfizer representative. He’s had the background and training 


to answer your questions... and he represents one of the nation’s major basic suppliers 


of vitamin C, 
That plus a wide line of feed ingredients—ranging from antibiotics to vitamins— 


assures you of the best service when you buy from Pfizer. Arid you can profit by combining 
your orders to save on freight and ingredient costs. 

Why don’t you add ascorbic acid to your list of ““Buy-from-Pfizer 
complete details on “summerizing” your laying feeds or see your Pfizer representative. 


” products. Write for 





more than 100 countries 


Pfizer is repres 
offices 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. with the followin wag nd = Mecdeunsion 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y Pfizer International Subsidiaries 
- oa Folkestone, Kent, England 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 . » Eny 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J.  — tae Sen 
6460 W. Cortiand St., Chicago 35 Pfizer de oe S.A. 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 stenion ©. F. Men 
5251 Peachtree industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
In Canada: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
—<— Pfizer Corporation 
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Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC 
test” of feed phosphate value— the JMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 





Here’s a testing technique that strips the shoulder pads 


from inferior phosphate sources . . . a test that shows 
all feed phosphates for what they rea//y are. 
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CAN YOU BE “PRACTICAL” WHEN TESTING 
FOR BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF 
PHOSPHORUS ...AND STILL BE ACCURATE? 


Most tests for biological availability of 
feed phosphates fail or are misleading be- 
cause of the quantity or type of phos- 
phate compounds existing in the test ration 
and the testing technique followed. In your 
selection of a feed phosphate, be governed 
by a scientific testing technique that gives 
you true dependable value ... the JMC Bio- 
logical Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 

This test starts with a basal ration low 
in phosphorus . . . measures the true value 
of phosphorus sources at below-requirement 
levels, where even small differences in bio- 
logical availability mean “life or death.” 

Contrasting sharply with the ultra-sensi- 
tive “IMC test” are the many tests conduct- 
ed at a “practical” phosphorus level. . . 
where the test phosphate sources are 
added to typical commercial formula feeds. 
In these tests, the low biological availabil- 
ity of inferior phosphorus sources is masked 
by phosphate compounds in the test ration. 





We conduct the IMC Biological Assay as 
a constant check on DYNAFOS quality ... 
and to compare DYNAFOS against all other 
phosphate sources. Week in and week out 
DYNAFOS ranks as your most available 
source of feed phosphate . . . even more 
available than other dicalcium phosphates. 

We invite you to evaluate the “IMC test” 
yourself ...or to use it in your own labora- 
tory. A note to the address below will bring 
you all the details. 





Testing at b -low-requirement 
ence in the biological ove 


Below-requirement phosphorus level 
—the difference in biological eveil— 
ability is undeniable 
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Lyntmte 
D The best in feed phosphates 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION clef 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH 


TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.} 
© A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampo. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (II|.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omoha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kaonsos City (Mo.) * 8. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto 
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poneager® can 
help you. 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


What others have done, 
you can also do! 


A little over a year ago we became 
a member of the network of Hon- 
egger Associate Hatcheries. During 
that year our sales of Honegger Lay- 
er, Chix were more than double our 
goal. Our hog feed business also more 
than doubled. 
We were in the hatchery and feed 
business before we joined Honeggers’ 
but we had our heads in the sand. 
GOING and GROWING! 
Glenn McDaniel, Owner 
Mac's Hatchery 
Marion, Indiana 


with HONEGGERS’ 


5G FRANCHISE | — 


Now we're 


8 different times over the feeding pe- 
riod and analyzed for lactic acid (or 
lactate), total volatile fatty acids, 
acetic acid, pH and moisture. The 
average lactic acid content of the un- 
treated silage samples was 2.07% and 
of the treated silage was 4.65%. The 
average pH of the untreated silage 
was 4.14 and the pH of the treated 
silage was 4.31. The total volatile 
fatty acid content of the treated sil- 
age was about double that of the un- 
treated silage. 

The results of this feeding trial 
would indicate that ear corn silage 
has a higher feeding value (dry mat- 
ter basis) than ground ear corn and 
that the silage can be improved by 
adding 1% ground limestone to the 
ground ear corn at the time of en- 
siling. 

Corn Silage for Fattening Cattle— 
Dr. A. L. Moxon and George Wilson— 
Corn silage has long been known to 
have a high feeding value for fatten- 
ing cattle. During the winter of 1921- 
22 cattle were fed on a ration high in 
corn silage at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station’s Madison County 
Farm. Later work at this same loca- 
tion showed that well-eared corn, 
when made into silage, is unsurpassed 
in pounds of beef produced per acre 
of crop land. Also, returns are likely 
to be greatest when some grain is 
fed with a liberal amount of corn sil- 
age in the ration. 

Cattle feeding trials of the Ohio 
station have also shown that, on a 
dry matter basis, corn silage is al- 
most equal to ground ear corn as a 
source of energy in the fattening ra- 
tion. Feeding experiments have also 
indicated that the high feeding value 
of corn silages may be due, in part, 
to the organic acids which are pro- 
duced during the fermentation which 
takes place when the material is en- 
siled. 

During the past three years, we 
have been interested in increasing the 
organic acid content of silages to de- 
termine whether the nutritive values 
of silages with higher acid content 
would be increased. 

Last fall, when the silos were filled 
at the Northwestern substation, we 
filled one as usual with chopped corn 








. Capes Se aS Op ee ee ee 


—lInside bere— 
Control Treated 
silage silage 


Housing 


Feed* 


Lot. No. 2 
Average daily gain 1.91 
Ground ear corn per 

100 Ib. gain . 458 
Silage per 100 Ib. gain .... 720 





——Outside—_ 
Control Treated 
silage silage 


—Inside shed— 
Control Treated 
silage silage 


3 4 5 6 
1.80 1.96 1.72 1.92 


474 445 49! 457 
747 738 786 782 





*in addition to the ground ear corn and the 


oll meal and 3.0 Ib. of mixed hay daily. 


silage each heifer received 1.0 ib. of soybean 





and the other was filled with the 
same chopped material to which was 
added %% ground limestone and %% 
urea. These materials were added to 
neutralize some of the organic acids 
which are formed during the silage 
fermentation process. 

This reaction keeps the acidity of 
the silage down and thus prolongs the 
fermentation process so that more 
organic acids are produced. Five 
samples taken during the feeding pe- 
riod have been analyzed with the 
results shown in Table 4. 

The control and treated silages 
have been fed since Nov. 10. Three 
lots (14 head of heifers each) have 
been fed each of the 10 silages. The 
feeding is superimposed on a housing 
experiment in which there are 3 pairs 
of lots. The results, at 168 days, are 
as shown in Table 5. 

Results of Research on Shipping 
Fever Complex—Dr. Nelson B. King 
—The objectives of this research 
were to attempt to find the agent, or 
agents, responsible for the disease, to 
study the influence of predisposing 
factors, to evaluate drugs and biologi- 
cals for the prevention and treatment 
of the disease and to evaluate the eco- 
nomic losses associated with the dis- 
ease. 

A viral agent has been isolated at 
the Ohio station from cattle showing 
signs of shipping fever. The agent 
produced a mild form of the disease 
when given to young susceptible 
calves. A vaccine was produced and 
given to 50 head of calves before 
shipment from Texas to Ohio. The 
vaccine produced antibiotics but of- 





Lactic acid 


Moisture (dry matter basis) 





Whole plant corn silage-control 
Whole plant corn silage-treated 


5.91% 
10.75% 


69.29% 
67.50% 








fered little protection against the dis- 
ease. 

Improvement of Beef Cattle 
Through Breeding—Dr. Earle W. 
Klosterman—Two beef cattle breed- 
ing research projects are in progress 
at the Ohio station. One project in- 
volves a herd of 90 Hereford cows 
and the other includes 25 Hereford 
and 25 crossbred Charolois cows. The 
objective of the first project is to 
study body conformation, rate of gain 
and carcass value. This involves per- 
formance and progeny testing, live 
animal observation and carcass evalu- 
ation. Calves from long bodied and 
compact or short bodied bulls are 
being compared. 

In the 1958 breeding season, 3 bulls 
of each type were bred to 15 cows 
each. Calves from these bulls were 
born in 1959. They were creep fed 
from 90 days of age to weaning and 
were then put on full feed to measure 
feed lot performance. The calves have 
all been slaughtered to obtain carcass 
data. 

The second project with Charolois 
and Hereford cattle at the Southeast- 
ern substation is just getting under- 
way. The first calf crop was born this 
spring. They will be fed out to meas- 
ure feed lot performance and they 
will then be slaughtered to get car- 
cass data. 

A complete report on this project 
will be included in our 1960 Beef Cat- 
tle Research Report. 

A Comparison of Housing Condi- 
tions for Fattening Beef Cattle— 
Warren Roller, William Johnson and 
Earle W. Klosterman—Cattle have 
been fed under two different housing 
conditions at the Northwestern sub- 
station for the past five feeding sea- 
sons. Two lots have been inside a 
barn with no outside lot and two lots 
have been fed in a narrow open-sided 
shed without outside lots. For the 




















{equipment} 


Baw 


Write or call today 


abel. Licic] 4 o-y 
FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


PERFECT FOR SMALL OPERATOR — EXCELLENT AS STANDBY UNIT 


Simplest and Most Economical Way 


to Convert to Bulk Delivery 


@ Can be mounted locally — detailed instruc- 


tions included. 
@ Unloads 1,000 Ibs. per minute. 
@ Handles molasses feeds easily. 





@ Can be mounted on left or right side of 
truck 

@ 6” auger easy to attach or detach from 
truck. 

@ Complete hydraulic operation means less 
operating cost. 

@ All models come complete with hoses, 
power take-off, and hydraulic pump. 

@ Fills 12 ft. bins with standard auger — 16 
ft. bins wih 6 ft. folding extension. 

@ Models available for trucks with hoist. 

@ The U-2 model can be used to load trucks. 

@ Mounting is easy! Simply cut hole in floor 
and bolt trap unit on underside. 


Quick couplers for hydraulic lines, 
optional. A simple ratchet chain 
hoist raises and lowers the auger. 


U- 2, ee 
UNLOADERS 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the U-2, 4,6 unloaders, plus a full 
line of bulk feed bodies, bulk sack bodies, bulk fertilizer bodies, and 
the new Simonsen Feedilizer, a bulk feed bulk fertilizer body. All 
Simonsen equipment is performance-tested. 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Derr. FS 


QUIMBY, IOWA 


PHONE 72 











SPEAKERS BUREAU 


KANSAS CITY — The Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.’s speakers 
bureau project is under way, and a 
list of some 60 speakers already has 
been compiled. Additional names are 
expected to be added to the list. 

The persons on the list are avail- 
able for speaking at industry, agri- 
cultural and other meetings. They 
represent firms in the feed and allied 
industries. 

The speakers will cover such sub- 
jects as the feed industry’s contribu- 
tion to agriculture, various types of 
ingredients and supplements, adver- 
tising and promotion, contract feed- 
ing, mill construction, marketing re- 
search, nutritional advances, trans- 
portation, grain storage, sales, vet- 
erinary relations, marketing, plant 
operations, agricultural changes, ani- 
mal diseases, grain bank. Other top- 
ies also are listed. 

Further information on the speak- 
ers bureau may be obtained from the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 





past two years, two lots have been 
fed in open lots. 

No consistent difference in cattle 
performance between housing condi- 
tions is apparent when the entire 
feeding period for the season is con- 
sidered. However, during the coldest 
part of the feeding season the cattle 
on the inside lots gained slightly bet- 
ter with less feed required than for 
those in the outside lots. 

During the hottest part of the sea- 
son those cattle with shade in out- 
side lots gained slightly better and re- 
quired less feed per pound of gain 
than those fed inside the barn. Dif- 
ferences in performance due to hous- 
ing conditions appear to be small 
under weather conditions in northern 
Ohio. 


— 


Test High-Oil Corn 
For Effect on Carcass 


URBANA, ILL.—Lamb producers 
wanting to take advantage of the 
new high-oil corn may soon find out 
whether it has any effect on lamb 
carcasses. 

Tests are currently under way at 
the University of Illinois to determine 
whether there are any such effects, 
reports U. S. Garrigus, head of the 
department of animal science, sheep 
division. 

Dr. Garrigus explains that earlier 
tests showed that high-oil corn could 
increase the rate and efficiency of 
lamb gains up to 10%. “We have 
never been sure, however, whether 
high-oil corn affects the carcass,” he 
observes. 

This spring, the test lambs are get- 
ting creep rations that vary only in 
the type of corn. Half of the lambs 
are eating high-oil corn; the re- 
mainder are getting standard hybrid 
corn. 

Later this summer, meat research 
workers will evaluate the carcasses 
of lambs that received high-oil corn 
and regular corn. 

Dr. Garrigus admits that high-oil 
corn could logically produce soft fat. 
But several years ago, he com 
carcasses from lambs fed high-oil 
corn with carcasses of lambs fed 
standard hybrid corn and the car- 
casses in this test didn’t reveal any 
significant differences in unsaturated 
or soft fat. 
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Idaho Promotion 


MOSCOW, IDAHO —Dr. Richard 
H. Ross has been appointed head of 
the dairy science department at the 
University of Idaho, to replace Prof. 
D. L. Fourt, who will retire from the 
position July 1. Dr. Ross has been a 
member of the dairy science staff 
since 1947. The change was an- 
nounced by Dr. D. R. Theophilus, 
university president. 


Low Nutrition Level 
Causes Calf Deaths 


BROOKINGS, S.D. — Laboratory 
tests at South Dakota State College 
indicate that the greater than usual 
loss of new-born calves this spring 
appears to have been due to a gen- 
eral low level of nutrition rather than 
to disease or lack of a specific nu- 
trient. 

The agricultural experiment sta- 
tion reported more calves than nor- 
mal have been brought in for ex- 
amination and more than the usual 
number of analyses for vitamin A in 
blood samples have been requested. 

Oscar Olson, in the department of 
biochemistry, reported that none of 
the blood samples analyzed indicated 
a vitamin A deficiency. 

G. S. Harshfield, of the department 
of veterinary medicine, said most of 
the calves examined were either full- 
term or near full-term. These calves 





i 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE—This is the education committee of the Ohio 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. meeting in Columbus to make final plans for 
their first Elevator Management Clinic (left to right): Ross Milner, Ohio 
State University; James Weker, Van Wert; Dr. John Pfahl, Ohio State Unt- 
versity; Arthur Gamertsfelder, Fostoria; Dr. W. Arthur Cullman, Ohio State 
University; Carl Pitstick, chairman, Waynesville; Linda Daft and Lynn Daft, 
Columbus; George Greenleaf, executive secretary, Worthington; Dr. John 
Sharp, Ohio State University; Richard Shirack, Lima; John Smith, Columbus. 
and Clarence Gehrig, Columbus. Mr. and Mrs. Daft are winners of the $500 
association scholarship. The clinic will be held June 14-15 at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (Feedstuffs, June 4.) 








had become weak and died two to the cause of death in some cases. But It is believed that much of the 
three days after birth. Laboratory diseases causing premature births | trouble has resulted from a low level 
examination revealed calf scours as were not detected. of nutrition during gestation. 
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BIO-PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


..-Gtows Poultry and Swine Faster, Bigger and Healthier 


For further details, write, wire or call 


PABST BREWING COMPANY - 
Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT - MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


TWX-MI 586 «+ 
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Compare Feed Value of 


Grain Sorghum, Corn 


ROBBS, ILL.—Hybrid grain sor- 
ghums appear to be very good bets 
to compete with corn for the pro- 
duction of both grain and silage. 
Experiments at the Dixon Springs 
(Tll.) experiment station indicate 
that the hybrid grain sorghums per- 
form better than corn in years of 
late planting as well as in years of 
wet and dry weather. It is only in 
years that are ideal for corn produc- 
tion that the corn may be expected 
to outyield the sorghums. 

Three top yielders in both grain 
and silage in the Illinois tests have 
been RS610 (Texas 610), RS650 and 
DeKalb D50a. Of the three, DeKalb 
is the tallest by nearly a foot and 
has the longest head and the greatest 
distance from the base of the head 
to the top or flag leaf. DeKalb D50a 
has an open-type head, whereas the 
other two have compact heads. There 





is little or no difference in maturity 
dates of the three sorghums. 

Grain sorghum fits nicely into a 
feeding program, too. It can be used 
for all classes, but should be cracked 
or ground, say the Illinois research- 
ers. 

Sorghum grain is 2 to 3% higher 
in protein but somewhat lower in fat 
than corn. In most rations, sorghum 
may be substituted pound for pound 
in place of corn. 

Here are the results of a lamb feed- 
ing experiment conducted at the 
Dixon Springs experiment station 
comparing sorghum grain and corn: 

Lambs self-fed a 50% roughage and 
50% concentrate ration gained as 
well on the sorghum grain concen- 
trate as on the corn concentrate. 
Average daily gains were 0.39 Ib. for 
both sorghum and corn. 

For both rations about 10 Ib. of 
the feed was required for a pound of 
gain. But the corn ration did produce 
more prime lambs—77% as against 
60% for the sorghum rations. 

Hybrid sorghums will yield nearly 





as much silage as corn, and in cattle 
wintering experiments the sorghums 
have produced as good gains as the 
corn silage, if not better. Average 
daily gains on the two silages follow: 

With corn silage, yearlings gained 
0.78 Ib. per day and calves 1.76 Ib. 
The grain sorghum silage produced 
1.36 Ib. gain per day with yearlings 
and 1.79 Ib. with calves. 


_ 
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Miles Chemical Names 


Enzyme Sales Agents 

ELKHART, IND. — Gladwin A. 
Read Co., Evanston, Ill, and the Sun- 
set Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, N.Y., 
have been appointed agents for the 
sale of Milezyme enzymes, officials of 
the Miles Chemical Co. announced 
this week. 

W. J. Ferracone, Miles sales man- 
ager, said, “The appointments are 
part of an over-all plan to establish a 
nationwide network of qualified 








EED SERVIC 


Every local feed mill needs 
a sound manufacturing 
plan to give it an edge 

over competition. The local 
mill, by the very nature 

of its operation, has many 
cost cutting advantages 
that are not available 

to the central manufacturer. 








the MODERN 
program geared 


to keeping you 
AHEAD of ALL competition |” / 








YOU CAN SELL AT LOWER PRICES AND INCREASE YOUR PROFITS. 
The SWISHER FEED SERVICE PROGRAM has many advantages! 





%* SWISHER Super Concentrates are easy to 
work with.—You have only to add grain and soy- 
bean meal to finish the job of manufacturing a 
complete line of SWISHER finished feeds. 


% You produce better feeds—local mills are given 
the advantages of extensive research and labora- 
tory facilities. SWISHER supplies all the neces- 
sary scientific knowledge, so that you can guar- 
antee your customers the highest quality feeds 


Wm. Davies Company, Inc. 
Feed Division — Dept. FS-2 
Danville, Ilinois 


[_] Have representative call. 
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[] Please send more details on your Feed Service plan. 


every day! 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





ciITY 


STATE 
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that are available today and in the future. 


% You have an efficient merchandising plan. A 
complete advertising and sales promotion pro- 
gram to promote your Feed Mill as a feed manu- 
facturer in your trade area is planned and directed 
by skilled and specially trained people. 


Investigate the SWISHER Franchise for your 
area today. It’s so valuable—and more valuable 


Better write — phone — wire for detalis 


SWISHER FEED SERVICE 


Div. of William Davies Co. 
P.O. Box 175, Dept. FS-2 
Danville, Hlinois 

Phone: Hickory 2-0290 


FEED SEAVICE 








LIONS CLUB BOOSTS 
ARKANSAS POULTRY 


ROGERS, ARK.—The Lions Club 
in Rogers is staging an intensive 
“Chick-n-Que Drive” to help promote 
the poultry industry and a local 
broiler marketing program. 

This is how the promotion works: 
Each Saturday, club members sell | 
half-chickens in paper bags to shop- 
pers. The broilers are cooked and 
ready to eat. Goal is to sell 500 
broilers each week. 

Money collected from the sales will 
go to the Little League baseball pro- 
gram and to the broiler marketing 


program. 





agents to handle the sale of Milezyme 
enzymes.” 

Miles recently received the go- 
ahead from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to sell Milezyme en- 
zymes for use in feeds. 

Gladwin A. Read Co. will serve Illi- 
nois, southern Wisconsin and Lake 
County, Indiana. Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co. will handle the sale of 
Milezyme enzymes in the New York 
state area. 


Colorado Studies 
Alfalfa in Pig Rations 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — How 
much ground alfalfa can be included 
in a hog ration? Here are the results 
of a recent research project as re- 
ported by M. H. Hazaleus, animal 
husbandman at Colorado State Uni- 
versity: 

Ground alfalfa was included in hog 
rations at the rates of 10, 30 and 
50%. The 30 and 50% mixes were fed 
also as completely pelleted rations. 
The 10% ground alfalfa ration was 
regarded as “basic.” 

With the 30% ration, it took 7 to 
20 days longer to put the hogs up to 
market weight. Daily gain was down 
from 10 to 20%; feed required to pro- 
duce 100 Ib. of gain was up 14 to 
20%. 

But because the 30% ration was 
cheaper, the feed cost per 100 Ib. gain 
was about the same as for the basic 
10% ration. And the result was a 
meatier type hog at the market. 

When the 30% ration was pelleted, 
daily gain was only 4 to 14% less 
than for the basic 10% ration. Feed 
consumption per 100 Ib. of gain was 
about the same for both the 30 and 
10% ration. Also, the hogs graded out 
the same in each case. 

Mr. Hazaleus found that a ration 
containing 50% ground alfalfa was 
most costly. Hogs wasted the feed in 
self-feeders and it took from 69 to 
87% more feed per 100 lb. of gain. 
Daily gains were reduced by 28 to 
38%. 

When pelleted, however, the 50% 
ration compared closely with the 30% 
unpelleted ration in feed required per 
100 Ib. gain, daily gain, and grade of 
hog produced. 
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sets knocked 
around a 


lot in my 
business. ” 





“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of paper 
on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kruft...fully bleached, semi-bleached 


and colored outer sheets. This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags 
with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the best bags, 


beautifully printed. Make sure you . 
COHAGE eac comrany 


get them—from Chase! 
355 Lexington Avenue- New York 17, N.Y 
32 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC - CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 
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Ration Formulation-Part 1 





Methods for Calculating Amounts of Corn, Soybean Meal 


Needed to Obtain Specific 


C:P or Amino Acid Ratios 


By Dr. R. D. Creek 
University of Maryland 


Although the relationship of protein and energy has long been known, 
it is only recently that the concept was reconsidered and applied to poultry 
diets. Prior to that time, protein and amino acid requirements were expressed 
as per cent of the ration. Combinations of ingredients to give the desired 
percentage protein were arrived at by trial and error or use of the Pearson 
square, and an experienced individual could formulate a diet in a relatively 
short time; however, with rations containing different energy levels, the 
procedure has become much more complex. It is the hope of the author that 
methods introduced in this article will simplify these tedious calculations. 

Two separate computations are outlined here. Both are similar in ap- 
proach in that they involve setting up the Calorie/Protein ratio, or its re- 
ciprocal, in algebraic form, and partitioning out the sources of energy, protein 
or amino acids. In this manner the amounts of corn and soybean meal to give 
various C/P or amino acid ratios may be accurately determined. 

The composition of ingredients used is given in Table 3. These equations 
are valid only with these composition data, and also, only if a real solution 
is possible. 

Recommended Calorie/Protein ratios are given in Table 4. Amino acid 
requirements for broilers are found in Table 2 with the equations derived to 
determine the composition needed to meet them. 


COMPOSITION AT VARIOUS CALORIE/PROTEIN RATIOS—The 
Calorie/Protein ratio may be defined as follows: 
Calories/Ib. 


R = ————_ 


% protein 


Then: 
Other Calories + Corn Calories + Soybean meal Calories 
R . — 
Other protein + Corn protein + Soybean meal protein 





And substituting 
A + 1600X + 1110(B-X) 


C + { + 51(B-X) 


Where 
A Other Calories, or those contributed from sources other than corn 


and soybean meal. 

B Total of corn and soybean meal as a decimal. 

Cc Other protein, or percent protein contributed from non-corn and 
soybean meal sources. 

> 4 Amount of corn as a decimal. 

B-X Amount of soybean meal as a decimal. 





TABLE 1. Equations for Solving Corn-Soybean Oil Meal Combinations to 
Arrive at a Specified C/P Ratio (Metabolizable) 


Symbol definitions: 
x Per cent corn to be included in the diet. 
A Calories of metabolizable energy/ib. contributed from sources other than corn and 
soybean meal. 
8 Total of corn and soybean meal as a decimal. The total diet is unity or 1.0. 
Cc Per cent protein from non-corn and soybean meal sources. 


Ratio (C/P) 
O461A 73 
0452A 74 
04444 75 
0435A 
0428A 
0420A 
O413A 
0406A 
0399A 


Equations 

2.053C + 73.4818 — 

» 2.056C + 74.0418 — 
= 2.060C + 74.5888 — 
= 2.064C + 75.1228 — 
2.068C + 75.6448 — 

= 2.071C + 76.1558 — 
= 2.074C + 76.6548 — 
= 2.078C + 77.1438 — 
2.081C + 77.6218 — 
2.084C + 78.0888 — 
2.087C + 78.5468 — 
2.090C + 78.9948 — 

= 2.093C + 79.4338 — 
2.096C + 79.8638 — 
2.099C + 80.2858 — 
2.102C + 80.6978 — 
2.105C + 81.1028 — 
2.108C + 81.4998 — 
.110C + 81.8888 — 
.113C + 82.2698 — 
-1ISC + 82.6438 — 
118 + 83.0108 — 
.120C + 83.3708 — 
.123C + 83.7248 — 
.125C + 84.0718 — 
.128C + 64.4128 — 
.130C + 84.7468 — 
.132C + 85.0758 — 
.134C + 85.3978 — 
.136C + 85.7148 — 
.139C + 86.0268 — 
-141C + 86.3328 — 
-143C + 86.6338 — 


Equations 
843C + 42.8578 — 
854C 44.3498 — 
863C 45.7858 — 
873C 47.1698 — 
882C 48.5038 — 
Bvic 49.7898 — 

1.899C 51.0328 — 
1.907C 52.2328 — 

1.915C 53.3928 — 

1.923C 54.5138 — .0392A 
1.930C 55.5988 — .0386A 
1.938C 56.6498 — .0379A 
1.945C 57.6668 — .0374A 
1.951C 58.6538 — .0368A 
1.958C 59.6088 — .0363A 
! 

! 

I 

! 

1. 
! 


O281A 
.0278A 
0275A 
271A 
.0268A 
.0265A 
.0263A 
.0260A 
-O257A 
02544 
251A 
.0249A 
.0246A 
0244A 
0241A 
.0239A 
.0236A * 
.0234A 
0232A 
-0230A 
.0227A 
-0225A 
0223A 
221A 
O219A 
O217A 
-O215A 
0213A 
O211A 
.0209A 
.0207A 
.0206A 
.0204A 


964C 60.5368 — .0357A 
970C 61.4358 — .0352A 
976C 62.3098 — .0347A 
982C 63.1588 — .0342A 
988C 63.9828 — .0337A 
993C 64.7848 — .0332A 
1.998C 65.5638 — .0328A 
2.004C 66.3228 — .0323A 
2.008C 67.0598 — .03I19A 
2.014C 67.7788 — .0314A 
2.018C 68.4788 — .O310A 
2.023C 69.1608 — .0307A 
2.027C 69.8248 — .0303A 
2.032C 70.4728 — .0299A 
2.036C 71.1048 — .0295A 
2.041C 71.7208 — .0291A 
2.045C 72.3218 — .0288A 
2.049C + 72.9088 — .0284A 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Creek's discussion of poultry diet formulation 
methods is divided into two sections. The first, which is presented here, is 
related to methods useful in the original construction of a formula. The 
second, which will appear in the June 18 issue of Feedstuffs, will be devoted 
to the solution of problems in ingredient substitution. 





Solving for X: 
R(C+51B) — A — 1110B 





42R + 490 


The equation may be further simplified by specifiying the desired C/P 
ratio and substituting this value in place of R. Metabolizable energy equations 
for ratios of 40 through 105 have been solved and are found in Table 1. In 
these equations both sides have been multiplied by 100 so that X comes out 
directly as percentage of corn in the ration rather than a fraction. 


SAMPLE CALCULATION—In the formulation of a broiler finisher ra- 
tion, the following specifications have been set: 

(1) A C/P ratio (metabolizable energy) of 70 is needed. 

(2) The following pigmenting sources will be added: 


% 


Alfalfa meal (17%) 
2.00 


Corn gluten meal 3.75 
(3) The following U.G.F. sources will be added: 
% 


2.5 
(4) 4% fat will be added. 
Then the following steps are in order: 
1. Calculate the protein and energy supplied by these components: 
% 
Protein 
34 
1.60 
1.56 


Fish meal 


Calories (M.E.) 
12.8 
39.9 
24.8 
132.0 


209.5 


% 
2.00 
3.75 
2.50 
4.00 


12.25 


Alfalfa meal (17%) 
Corn gluten meal 
Fish meal (60%) 
Fat 
3.50 

Then: A = 210 

C235 

2. Determine the total space occupied by non-corn and soybean oil meal 

components: 


Listed: 
Estimated minerals, etc. 


12.25 

3.75 

16.00 

Then: B = 1.00 — 16 = 84 

3. Pick the equation for a ratio of 70 in Table 1. 
X = 2.041C + 71.720B — .0291A 


Substituting: 
x (2.041) (3.5) + (71.720) (.84) — (.0291) (210) 
x 61.28 = % corn 
84 — X = 22.72 = % soybean oil meal 


a _- 
AUTHOR — Dr. R. D. Creek holds 
BS.A., M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Purdue University. His graduate stud- 
ies were in the field of poultry nutri- 
tion. From 1955 through 1957 he 
served in the animal industry depart- 
ment of Southern Illinois University. 
Since Jan. 1, 1958, he has been a 
member of the poultry department, 
University of Maryland. His research 
efforts have been directed primarily 
toward the role of trace elements in 
poultry diets. Other active projects 
include studies on the perosis com- 
plex and the role of antibiotics in 
poultry diets. 
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TABLE 2. Equations for Determining the Quantities of Corn and Soybean Oil 
Meal Needed to Meet Amino Acid Needs When Set at Percent Per Therm 
of Metabolizable Energy Per Pound of Ration 








A = Calories of metabolizable energy per pound of total ration from sources other than 
corn and soybean meal. 

B = Dietary corn and soybean meal total as a decimal. 

C = Amount of desired amino acid contributed from non-corn-soy sources expressed as 
per cent of total ration. 

D = Per cent of specific amino acid in yellow corn. 

E = Per cent of specific amino acid in dehulled soybean meal. 

X = Per cent of corn in the diet. 

Y = Requirement of specific amino acid as per therm of metabolizable energy. 





Generalized equations with Y not specified: 
Amino Acid Equation 
100C + 3858 — 0.1AY —I/I1BY 


‘SO1IBYUD JO [MOG 





Arginine X= 
APY + 3.35 


100C + 2678 — 0.1AY — 11 1BY 


4@PIINGIEYS YM 247 





Glycine 
APY + 2.32 


100C + 3298 — 0.1AY — 11 1BY 





Lysine X= 





APY + 3.09 


100C + 708 —0.1AY — I1IBY 
Methionine X= 
ANY + SI 
100C + 1438 — O.1AY — IIIBY 
Methionine + cystine X= 
A9Y + 1.07 
100C + 768 —0.1AY — IIIBY 
Tryptophan X= 
AVY + 0.66 
100C + 2508 — 0.1IAY — II IBY 
Valine Xo 
AVY + 2.03 al 
- ses a 

















Equations with Y (requirement) set for broiler starting rations: 
Amino Acid Y Equation 
Lysine 0.75 = 28.91C + 71.048 — 0.02167A 
Arginine 0.80 = 27.21C + 80.468 —0.0218A 
Valine 0.60 = 43.1C + 79.058 —0.025A 
Tryptophan 0.15 = 135.1C + 80.28 —0.020A 
Methionine 0.31 = 151.08C + 53.778 — 0.0468A 
Methionine + Cystine 0.55 = 74.63C + 61.168 — 0.041A 
Glycine 0.75 = 37.17C + 68.38 —0.0279A 





4. Make a detailed nutritional breakdown of the feed to verify the 
results: 
%o 
%o Calories (M.E.) Protein 
Alfalfa (17%) 2.00 128 3A 
Corn gluten meal 3.75 39.9 1.60 
Fish meal (60%) 2.50 24.8 1.56 
Fat 4.00 132.0 fon 
Corn 61.28 980.0 5.52 
Soybean 22.72 252.0 11.58 
Mineral 3.75 sae - 


100.00 1441.5 20.60 


1441.5 
Proof: = 70, the desired C/P ratio. 


20.60 
COMPOSITIONS TO ARRIVE AT SPECIFIED AMINO ACID RATIOS LANDERS DIMPLE-FACED ROLLER CORRUGATED ROLLER 


the amounts of corn and soybeen oll meal needed to complete a formula and 
EACH OF THE ABOVE ROLLERS PRODUCED 
"_____| 3000 TONS OF THE SAME FORMULA PELLETS 


arrive at a specific Calorie-protein ratio In this section a similar method will 
Arginine 0.50 : 3.85 . .. the conclusion is simple. The corrugated rollers on the right 


cin 0.30 2. 
ee aan ~ have started to wear on the outside edges which means that the 
cette - = die has stopped pelleting through the outside holes. The Landers 
0.09 1% Dimple-Faced rollers on the left are still able to deliver many 


Tryptophan . 
0.47 2.50 
more tons of pellets. Shouldn’t you make this comparison in 


Valine 
Corn Soybean mea! 
lizabl Ib. 1,600 itt . 
Metabolizable energy/ ° your own mill? 








TABLE 3. Composition of Ingredients 





Per cent in corn 








TABLE 4. Recommended Calorie/ ie ! WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


C/P Ratios 
Metabolizable Productive 


LANDERS © 207 E. BROADWAY © FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 





Broiler or chick starter (0-5 weeks) 60-65 42-45 
Broiler finisher (5-10 weeks) 69-75 48-53 
Layers 68-92 60-64 
Turkeys (0-6 weeks) 40-44 28-32 
Turkeys (6-12 weeks) 55-60 38-42 
Turkeys (12-18 weeks) 70-74 48-52 
Turkeys (18-24 weeks) 85-90 60-65 
Turkey finisher? 100-105 70-72 


NAME__ EEE 
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*Ratio will vary with quality of protein. Wider ratios can be used when the limiting amino 
acid is supplied. 207 EAST BROADWAY TYPE OF PELLET MILL USED___ pare : 


tFor use in fattening turkeys. FORT WORTH, TEXAS [{ J 
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RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat is invaluable in formulating 
better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by many years of 
scientific feeding... maintained safe by strict production standards. 
Sell it and feed it with confidence. 

RED W BRAND also brings proven economy to feeding; excellent 
appetite appeal for all animals and poultry. It is packed with high 
nutritional values. 
typical of fresh crack- 
lings; free of off-odors, 
such as rancidity and 
so. rness 

nutritional components 99%+ 

white to yellow 

Free Fatty Acid 1% to 3% 

A.O.M. Keeping Quality. ...over 40 hours 

Melting Point (Wiley) About 108° F. 

Moisture less than 0.2% 

SOUND TER... iv cinsiscnndeeneeee about 50 
Cholesterol & Related Compounds 

(natural unsaponifiables)........... 0.5% 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 
Feeding Fat is available at 
all Wilson plants for ship- 
ment in tank cars, tank 
trucks, or 400% steel drums. 


Flavor & Odor 








be used to complete a diet which will meet a specified amino acid require- 
ment expressed as percent per therm (1,000 Calories). 
Accordingly then, the following equation has been derived: 
Amino acid % Total % of amino acid 


(1), ——__= — 
1,000 Calories/Ib. Total Calories/Ib. 


Y C+ XD + (B-X)E 
(2) ——= —— 
1,000 A + 1,600X + 1,110 (B-x) 








Where: 
A = Calories/lb. from non-corn-soybean meal sources. 
B = Dietary corn and soybean meal total as a decimal. 
C= % of desired amino acid contributed by non-corn-soy sources. 
X = Amount of corn as a decimal. 
B-X = Amount of soybean meal as a decimal. 
D = % of specified amino acid in corn. 
E = % of desired amino acid in dehulled soybean meal. 
Y = Requirement of amino acid per therm (1,000 Calories). 


Solving for X: 


1,000 (C + BE) — Y (A + 1,110 B) 
(3) x=—— 





490 (Y — 2D + 2E) 


Multiplying by 100 so that X reads as %: 
100 C + 100 BE — .1 AY —111 BY 
(4) x~=— ‘ = 





0.49 (Y — 2D + 2E) 


The equation may be further simplified by specifying the amino acid being 
calculated. This eliminates D (% of A.A. in corn) and E (% of A.A. in de- 
hulled soybean meal), and gives a generalized equation in terms of the named 
amino acid. If the amino acid requirement (Y) is set, the equation is then 
specific for determining the amounts of corn and soybean meal to complete a 
diet containing the specified amino acid at the set requirement (Y). 

Generalized equations in terms of an amino acid are found in Table 2. 
In addition equations with requirements set (Y eliminated) for broilers are 


| also in this table. 


Computations to arrive at a specified amino acid content are identical 
with those outlined in the C/P ratio section, and the reader is referred to those 
if an example calculation is needed. These equations may also be used to de- 


| termine the order of limitation of amino acids in a diet by calculating the 
| amounts of corn and soybean meal needed to meet the requirement. The 


amino acid needing the most soybean meal to meet the requirement will be 
first limiting, and the others following ordyr by the amount of soybean meal 
in the diet. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Creek, R. D., and Combs, G. F., 1959—-Methods for calculating the amcunts of corn and 
laneous 


| soybean meal needed to obtain specific Calorie-Protein or amino acid ratios. Miscel 
| Extension Publication 47 of the University of Maryland poultry department. 





This deferred payment was distrib- 
uted in March at 1¢ per dozen in capi- 
tal certificates to the amount of $73,- 
470, with the balance of .82¢ per 
dozen in cash, for a total of $60,435, 
Mr. Sexauer said. 


California Co-op Notes 
Rise in Feed Volume 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. — Membership 
purchases of feed from the San Diego 


Ce naan eememnany sy 


Animal Protein Concentrates and 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 
The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meo! 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 
Write or teleph for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS « KANSAS CITY » OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA « LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 














Cooperative Poultry Assn. feed mill 
totaled 85,993 tons for a total value 
of $6,728,217 in 1959, 1,867 tons more 
than 1958, R. M. Sexauer, manager 


| of the association, reported at the 


44th annual meeting recently. 

Mr. Sexauer also noted in his an- 
nual report that marketing of 245,330 
cases of eggs during 1959 was an in- 
crease of 20,580 over 1958. Average 
price for the year on a weighted basis 
was 28.75¢ per dozen, including a de- 
ferred payment of 1.82¢ per dozen. 





He also reported that the co-op’s 
poultry dressing plant at Escondido 
processed 1,667,695 Ib. of fowl and 
also dressed 802,615 Ib. of turkeys. 

Beginning last Jan. 1, the co-op 
instituted the policy of paying grow- 
ers on the basis of eviscerated weight 
of salable birds. 

The 1959 total assets of the co-op 
were listed as $2,188,569 as compared 
with $2,164,385. Member-owned capi- 
tal certificates at the end of the past 
year totaled $1,250,780. 





another FREE service of thes 


Could more efficient specifications control help you get 
more for your multiwall dollar? It has for more than 165 
other firms who took advantage of the 5-Star Packag- 
ing Efficiency Plan. In one year alone! 

UNION-CAMP multiwall specialists reduced total pack- 
aging costs for these companies by applying proved 
principles of specifications control. For example, standard- 
izing bag styles—eliminating special or odd bag sizes. 
The improvements simplified filling and closing—reduced 
inventory levels. They also freed valuable warehouse 
space—saved tens of thousands of dollars a year. 

There’s probably a phase of your operation where sub- 
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in one year over 165 multiwall users reduced total 
packaging costs through UNION-CAMPs 
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Star Packaging Efficiency Plan! 


stantial economies could be effected by the 5-Star Plan. 
Apart from specifications control, this packaging service 
offers you profit-producing improvements in bag design, 
bag construction, packaging machinery—plus a detailed 
survey of your plant. 

And it doesn’t cost a penny! 


S UNION-CAMP” 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation :-233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 


BAG DESIGN: BAG CONSTRUCTION -SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY-PLANT SURVEY 





A Smashed Mill 
Leads to Love 


The telephone at the Joe Brooks 
mill rang early that lovely June 
morning. Joe had just laid his mail 
on the desk when Rusty Hagen, the 
runtish bookkeeper said, “It’s Ed 
Eggers, Joe. He sounds excited.” 








Joe took the phone. “Hi, Ed, what’s 
the matter?” 

“Pete ain't in with the new mobile 
mill,” the manager of the Endeavor 
branch mill 15 miles distant, said ex- 
citedly. “He should have been in last 
night about midnight. I sat up all 
night drinking coffee waiting for 
him.” 


Joe Brooks frowned. “Gosh, eight 





hours is quite a delay. And he didn’t 
phone?” 

“Nope. I called the local exchange. 
They said no long distance call had 
come for the Endeavor mill.” 

“Hm,” Joe grunted. “That’s an ex- 
pensive mill. She apparently didn’t 
topple off the turnpike or the news 
services, the radio and TV would have 





coccidiosis 
had us down - but 


pilot” 


and it’s 


your lowest cost 


modern coccidiosis 


treatment, too 


For more information, 
write Dept FS-6 


MYERSTOWN, 
PENNA., U.S.A. 


STOPS COCCIDIOSIS 
without harmful side reactions 


That’s because WHITSYN’s exclusive formulation achieves its 
safe effectiveness through its synergistic* and multiple bio- 
chemical action—not through sheer drug concentration. 


There’s also an important bonus benefit—WHITSYN’s exclu- 
sive mode of anti-coccidial activity minimizes lesion damage. 
This is a vital factor in the future well-being and profitable- 
ness of the birds since serious lesion damage can delay the onset 
of egg production, depress egg production, retard weight gains 
and cause prolonged unthriftiness. ‘ 


The WHITSYN “family of coccidiosis control products” 
meets every need 


W HITSYN-S—a liquid product for use in the drinking water. 
WHITSYN-5—a dry product for use in the mash, 


WHITSYN-10—a coccidiosis preventive that does not “over- 
protect.” WHITSYN-10 is ideal for replacement stock where 
development of immunity is so essential. 


If you are not already offering profitable WHITSYN to your 


customers, contact us for complete information. 


‘ 


*Scientific journals have reported confirmation of Whitmoyer 
findings by independent workers. Data available upon request. 


© CARB-O-SEP 


. « « from Whitmoyer research on protozoan diseases 


© WHITSYN © HISTOCARB 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Worcester, Mass. Gainesville, Go. 


Lubbock, Texas 


Des Moines, lowa 


Albertville, Ala. Jackson, Miss. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bueno Pork, Collif. 


Rogers, Ark. 
Ogden, Utah 


In Canede: Whitmoyer Leborotories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 
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been blaring the news. Maybe he had 
engine or tire trouble.” 

“With a brand new mobile mill, 
tested at the plant and inspected 
carefully?” Ed was terse. “I trusted 
Pete. He worked for us five years 
and never missed a day or sassed a 
customer. What'll we do, Joe?” 

Joe frowned. “Well, we'll give Pete 
two hours more to pull in or phone. 
If he doesn’t, then phone the police 
and have them trace him.” 

Ed sighed with relief. “Okay, Joe. 
I'll give him 120 more minutes.” 

After nervous Ed hung up, Joe be- 
gan to worry, too. Of course he was 
covered with insurance on his mobile 
and his driver, but delay meant trou- 
ble. And Joe wished he knew what it 
was, 

There was a sudden flow of custom- 
ers, and time passed quickly. Then 
when Joe got back to his desk, the 
phone rang. It was Ed. 


Ed Reports In 

“Joe, I just got a phone call from 
Pete. He’s at a little town 150 miles 
away. He wants to stay over another 
day.” 

“Another day!” 
“Why?” 

Ed sighed. “Joe, you won’t believe 
this, but our faithful bachelor em- 
ployee has fallen for a blond. She 
works in a restaurant. Pete dropped 
in for a sandwich and cup of coffee, 
saw her and flipped.” 

“Yeah, but that’s my machine,” Joe 
burst forth. “Let him fall in love 
with a gal if he wants to, but bring 
my machine home safely.” 

“He took the blond home in the 
mobile,” Ed explained, “and when he 
parked in front of the girl’s home, 
another boy friend of hers—he’s 
driving a ready-mix truck, had his 
truck parked there, waiting for the 
gal. Pete and he almost had a fight. 
Both guys are crazy about this gal— 
Velma’s her name. Pete says she’s a 
wonderful looker.” 

Joe’s neck was red. “I don’t care 
how good a looker she is,” he blurted. 
“Pete was supposed to stick on a pre- 
scribed route bringing that mobile 
home from the factory.” 

“I know,” groaned Ed Eggers, “but 
what are yuh gonna do when a guy 
falls in love? It’s June, you know. We 
were young once, too.” 

“Yeah, but we weren't crazy, Ed. 
You’d better go down to that town, 
Ed, and drive the mobile back your- 
self. You can’t trust a boy in love— 
with a valuable machine like that.” 

“Okay, Joe, if you say so. Maybe 
it’s the best thing to do. Pete’ll be 
there all right. Says there’s a big 
polka dance tonight, and Velma says 
she’ll go home from the dance with 
the guy who’s the best polka dancer.” 

Joe slapped his forehead. “Holy 
cow, Ed, what won't we run into next 
in the feed business? Get down there 
right away. Pete might decide to 
elope with the girl to Mexico. I'll call 
my insurance agent right away and 
ask him about extended insurance 
coverage on the mobile.” 

So Ed went to the distant town. 
Anxiously, Joe awaited a phone call 
that afternoon, but none came. 

At seven that evening, Ed phoned. 


Joe exclaimed. 





More profit 
on feed when 
you mix your 


own brand! 


BROWER 
FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
bag by 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
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too busy 
to read all the 
technical reports ? 


Trust Morton to keep up on salt and trace minerel research for 
you. For Morton’s nutritional staff constantly reads and evaluates all the 
reports on new developments in this increasingly important field of ani- 
mal nutrition. 

Besides studying these reports thoroughly, Morton nutritionists work 
with Morton chemists to test and blend trace minerals and salt to make sure 
you get only high-quality ingredients in Morton Mixing Salts. Rigid quality 
controls and production procedures further assure you mixing salts of un- 
varying high quality for maximum results in your feeds. 

With more than 30 years’ experience in selecting and mixing trace min- 
erals and salt for formula feeds, and with the most complete salt research 
laboratory in the world, Morton offers you a trustworthy source of informa- 
tion on any feed problem relating to salt and trace minerals. 

Remember, too, Morton offers you a complete line of tested and proven 
mixing salts—Trace-Mineralized, lodized and Special Mixing Salt—each 
of which is backed by research, experience and service. And you can get 
Morton Mixing Salts anywhere in the country. For more information, ask 


your Morton representative or write: 


Morton Sait Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Illinois 


COMPANY 2 


NUTRITIONAL /)4 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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“Joe,” he moaned. “There was a big 
train wreck down here. Took out a 
bridge. I’m going in with a taxi now 
—three hours late. I'll phone you 
later. 

“Keep on the trail!” Joe ordered. 
“And when you get to Pete, put that 
lovesick so and so on the line. I want 
to baw! him out.” 

“T will!” promised Ed. “I’m darn 
mad at him, too.” 

At home, Mary Brooks tried to 
calm Joe as he paced the floor. “Oh, 
I think this is so romantic, Joe,” she 
said. “Don’t worry. The machine is 
insured.” 

“I don’t like employees who don’t 





PAUL BERG, P. E. - 


FEED MILL ENG 





@ FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
CONSULTATION AND DESIGN 


INEERING SERVICE 


follow directions,” bellowed Joe. “Let 
them have their romances after busi- 
ness hours and when they’ve got my 
equipment safely in a garage. I don’t 
want anybody using a brand new 
mobile of mine taking a girl to a 
polka dance or any other kind of 
dance.” 

“Oh, it’s so thrilling!” Mary said, 
her blue eyes shining. 








Research Proven 


Cafnectar ana Sessalom 


...flavors for dairy and cattle feeds combine 
palatability with life-cycle nutrition 





TASTE-STAGE feeding becomes 
key factor in feed performance 


Whether it be from pasture to barn or range to 
feedlot, dairymen and cattlemen face a continuous 
off-feed problem. Sudden changes in surroundings 
combined with ration palatability variances affect 
milk flow or rate of gain. 

Producing nutritionally adequate feeds is not 
enough. They must also be highly palatable. This 
is a continuous problem since many of the practical 
and commonly used ingredients and additives in 
feeds are not palatable ...such as the necessary 
minerals, growth stimulants, wormers and other 


medications. 

Cafnectar eases calves into milk replacers and 
starter feeds after colostrum. It reduces the shock 
of a strange new feed. Helps get them weaned early. 


Cafnectar literally “dry nurses’ calves off the cow 
with the sweet cow milk flavor they love during 


this critical suckling and growing age. Use only 4 
pound of concentrated Cafnectar per ton in all 
milk by-products and milk replacers, and 1 pound 
per ton in all calf starter rations. 

Sessalom helps assure high feed intake for dairy 
and beef cattle with daily regularity. It is extremely 
effective for easing pasture or range beef cattle into 
the strange new commercial feed formulas during 
the critical feedlot conditioning period. It is es- 
pecially effective in medicated feeds and feeds con- 
taining other unpalatable ingredients. Sessalom 
prevents feed staleness and gives all dairy and beef 
cattle the appetizing combination of sweet black- 
strap molasses and fresh ground corn flavors they 
can’t resist. Use only 4 pound per ton in complete 
dairy and beef formulas; 1 pound per ton in high 
fat, medicated and range cube rations. Use 2 
pounds per ton in mineral formulas, supplements 
and concentrates. 

You may wish to confirm our research results on 
your test farms. Place your order now. Take advan- 
tage of our introductory offer. 











5110 retail Short Wave 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Dept. FS-61! 

Chicago 14, Illinois 

[-] Send 50 Ib. trial order of concentrated dry CAFNECTAR 
@ $3 per Ib., and 50 Ibs. of concentrated dry SESSALOM @ 
$2.50 per Ib. Trial orders ore credited towards future quantity 


discount shipments. (Also send FREE short wove transistor radio. My money will be re- 
funded if | am not satisfied, and | will keep the radio.) Sorry, but only | radio to @ customer. 

















FREE Transistor Radio [] Rush FREE sample of CAFNECTAR and SESSALOM with complete research data and 
while they last to customers ordering i price schedules. 
50 Ibs. Cafnectar and 50 ibs. Sessalom i 
We know that cattle TASTE STAGE feeding will be | Nome 
profitable to you. In appreciation of your cooperation 
in trying our program to convince yourself... we want ! Company Name 
you to have this short wave transistor radio. Listen to ] 
the markets, listen to the news, listen to all corners of j Add 
the world... but above all listen to what the calves, rom 
steers and cows tell you about palatability when | 
1 City Zone State 
os 020s 


Cafnectar and Sessalom are used in your dairy and 
A _* 








beef feed lines. Tr 





Joe continued to pace the floor. At 
midnight, the TV newscast came on. 
After the foreign and national news, 
the dark-haired announcer smiled. 
“And love will have its way, ladies 
and gentlemen. A strange love affair 
was settled tonight some distance 
from here, when Velma Verhulst, a 
beautiful blond, chose her future hus- 
band. He is Pete Wilson, a person- 
able, husky fellow who was driving a 
mobile milling machine from the fac- 
tory to Hansen’s Creek. He met Vel- 
ma at a highway restaurant, took her 
home in the huge mobile unit, only 
to discover his rival, the driver of a 
ready-mix concrete truck, waiting for 
them.” 

“Ooh, wonderful,” 
clasping her hands. 

“To stop a fight,” the announcer 
said, “Velma said she would choose 
the man who polkaed the best at a 
neighborhood dance. Well, the con- 
crete truck driver, Milo Dragotz, 
turned out to be the best dancer. But 
then he pushed his advantage too 
hard. He drove his concrete mixer 
truck into the mobile unit, crushing 
one side of it. Velma got so angry, 
she cancelled her engagement, said 
she would never marry such a spite- 
ful man. Then she put her arms 
around Pete Wilson and said she felt 
all along he was the right man and 
would marry him. So—Pete lost the 
polka contest, but won the girl.” 

“Oh, how exciting!” Mary cried. 

“My mobile!” Joe moaned, like a 
wounded bull. “It’s smashed.” 

“Oh, that can be repaired,” Mary 
consoled. “Sit down and be calm.” 

“Calm?” roared Joe. “How can I? 
Look at the mess Pete got into.” 

“A wonderful mess,” Mary said ex- 
citedly. “Joe; let’s have a big wed- 
ding and reception for Pete and his 
new bride when they get here. Let 
them ride into town in the mobile 
unit. Newspapers and movie com- 
panies will take pictures of them. 
Joe, what a publicity strike. Let's 
make the most of it. Don’t scold Pete. 
Praise him.” 

Joe sat on the sofa with a dazed 
look in his eyes, while Mary told him 
of plans for the big reception for Pete 
Martin and his wife. 

“The feed business is changing,” 
Joe muttered. “Im left behind. Maybe 
I'd better think of retiring. I'm—I'm 
too old fashioned.” 


Chairman of California 
Fryer Festival Elected 


MODESTO, CAL. — Charles C. 
Nunnally, manager of the western 
division of Barker Poultry Equipment 
Co., will take over as chairman of the 
California Fryer Festival July 1. He 
currently is vice chairman. Mr. Nun- 
nally has been associated with the 
state’s fryer promotion program since 
its inception in 1954. 

The retiring chairman is Paul W. 
Turner, vice president of the Grange 
Co. 

Also elected are Norman Hartvick- 
son, Turlock poultryman, vice chair- 
man, and Wayne Christian, Modesto 
bank executive, secretary-treasurer. 


IF YOU USED 
PETERSON MALES 
YOU WOULDN'T 
NEED $O MANY! 


cooed Mary, 
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New Bemis Brite-Lite* Inks won’t actually light up the dark 
... but they will light up your brand and your sales 


The greatest advance in burlap bag printing in ten years, Brite-Lite Inks are the development of 
Bemis’ own ink mill. Ask your Bemis Man to show you examples of Brite-Lite printing on 


burlap bags. You'll be amazed and delighted at the bright- mn 

ere 
ness and sharpness. And you'll want to specify Brite-Lite— | fexible packaging 
the premium inks for premium merchandising packages. ideas 


are born 


GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2. e@ SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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sways FIRST 
with the BEST! 


For prompt deliveries of high quality 
blackstrap molasses, your most dependable 
source is NATIONAL! Write, phone or wire 
today for quotations! 


NATIONAL. MoLasses. Company 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 








extends a helping hand 
with POLLYPHOS 


to feed and 
mineral 
manufacturers 
the country 


Butler Chemical Company produces a phosphatic feed 
supplement of the highest quality ... PoLLYPHOs . . . for the 
feed and mineral manufacturers across the nation. 

You can always rely on the uniform high quality of .. . 
POLLYPHOS . . . its phosphorus content is 19% or above 

. with a minimum of 32% — maximum 35% calcium 
and no more than .19% fluorine. PoLLyPHos — defluori- 
nated phosphate can be delivered to you at a low cost in 
100-Ib. multi-wall bags, or in bulk, —in truck or carload 
lots. For prices, phone, wire or write us or your nearest 
Butler Sales Agent. 


(Ga 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—— 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis « Carroll Swanson Sales 
Co., Des Moines « Warren Sales Co., Denver « James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles 
« White Star Concentrates Co., Portland « E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 


Sales Division 
1230 Esperson Building « Houston 2, Texas 
Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse 
P. O. Box 938 « Galena Park, Texas 
Phone OR 2-7587 





Poultry Industry Faces ‘Control,’ Says 
Speaker at Cornell Egg Institute 


ITHACA, N.Y. — “Some form of 
production control will become neces- 
sary in the poultry industry of the 
future,” said Alfred Schwartz, editor 
of The Poultryman magazine, Vine- 
land, N.J. “But the control will oc- 
cur through contractual relationships 
between producers and retailers.” 

Mr. Schwartz was speaking at the 
first annual Egg Marketing and Mer- 
chandising Institute held recently at 
Cornell University. “As a result,” he 
continued, “most egg production will 
have a ‘home’ when the baby chicks 
are hatched; there will be fewer ‘free’ 
eggs and supply and demand will be 
more closely in balance.” 

“The factor that will keep supply 
and demand in line will be price, and 
contracting for a volume, at a price, 
will be the answer,” Mr. Schwartz 
added. 

He also explained that chain stores 
will deal more with independent op- 
erators for top quality in the next 
decade. Cost of production figures 
will be used as a basis for payment, 
and the present New York price sys- 
tem will be bypassed to a large 
extent. 

“The midwest farm flocks will take 
another backward step among the 
ranks of egg producers as more eggs 
will be produced near the area of con- 
sumption. But larger, commercial 
farms will play an important part in 
the midwest in the future,” stated 
Mr. Schwartz. 

“The transition period through 
which egg producers have labored 





Slight Inedible Tallow 
Price Cut Seen by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Primarily be- 
cause the cattle slaughter cycle is 
now on the upswing and stocks of in- 
edible tallow are large, current pros- 
pects indicate that prices for the 
slaughter by-product during June- 
September probably will average 
.5@1¢ lower than the 6.3¢ Ib. level of 
a year earlier. 

Apparent production of inedible tal- 
low and greases in October-March, 
1959-60, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports, was about 14% 
more than in the first six months 
of the 1958-59 marketing year. Total 
disappearance failed to keep pace 
with output and stocks increased. 
April stocks were about 15% above 
the same date last year. 

USDA expects tallow and grease 
output during April-September, 1960, 
to be up from last year, and the 
1959-60 marketing year total may be 
around 3.5 billion pounds compared 
with 3.2 billion in 1958-59. 

Domestic disappearance of inedible 
tallow and greases during October- 
March, 1959-60, totaled 882 million 
pounds compared with 915 million the 
year before. Reported use of inedible 
tallow in feeds was 207 million pounds 
compared with 242 million in Octo- 
ber-March, 1958-59. 

Exports and shipments of inedible 
tallow for all uses during October- 
March, 1959-60, totaled 913 million 
pounds compared with 606 million 
last year. Tallow and grease ship- 
ments are expected to continue above 
the year-earlier rate and may total 
a record 1,700 million pounds for 
the entire 1959-60 marketing year, up 
400 million pounds from the year be- 
fore. 

USDA observes that world demand 
is strong for U.S. tallow and greases 
because of the economic recovery in 
many foreign countries and because 
the slaughter by-products are being 
substituted for other fats and oils 
which in total are relatively short in 
supply. 

Based on current estimates of pro- 
duction and disappearance, stocks of 
inedible tallow Oct. 1, 1960, are ex- 
pected to be about 10% above the 
carryover of 327 million pounds last 
year. 





during the past five years will be 
nearly over by 1965, and poultrymen, 
especially the egg producers who re- 
main, will find a much more stable 
industry during the last half of this 
decade.” 

Panel on Egg Procurement 

In a panel on egg procurement, 
William S. Groff, Philadelphia, egg 
buyer for American Stores, outlined 
“why we purchase from distributors.” 
He said the system used provides the 
type product the consumer wants 
when she wants it at the most attrac- 
tive price. He added they were not 
against direct producer deliveries, but 
these involved solving logistical prob- 
lems as well as mass production 
scheduling. 

Everett Stiles, personnel director, 
P & C Food Markets, Syracuse, told 
of their present purchasing plan from 
farmers. He mentioned that the 
farmer candles, grades, and cartons 
the egus at the farm and delivers 
them two or three times a week to 
one or more stores. The company sup- 
plies th2 cartons. The farmer is re- 
sponsible for disposing of any surplus, 
though the amount is not large from 
week to week. 


Creating Specialties 


Reynolds Guyer, St. Paul, Minn., 
president of the Guyer Agency of In- 


| dustrial Design, emphasized the value 


of the package in selling. 

Mr. Guyer pointed out that more 
than 70% of all retail food sales are 
made on a self-service basis—there- 
fore the man who can make a special- 
ty out of a commodity captures to- 
day’s market. 

“In other words, it is the person 
who has the imagination to add con- 
venience or better service, or both, 
who does the business today,” he said. 

The speaker showed several ex- 
amples of how changes either in pack- 
age design or the basic product made 
specialties out of commodities. He 
cited such products as salt, cheese, 
Scotch tape, minute rice, popcorn, 
and cake mixes. He suggested that 
similar developments in poultry prod- 
ucts could broaden the markets. 

Profs. Robert C. Baker and L. C. 
Darrah of Cornell described some of 
the new developments in egg research 
along the same line of “challenging 
the imagination.” 
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V73 MULLER MFG. CO. 


634 Grand Boulevard Cedar Falls, lowe 





COWS NEED* 
A LOT MORE 


THAN GRASS 
IN SUMMER 
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To give every drop of milk they’re capable of, 
cows need the extra energy, proteins, minerals, 
vitamins and AUREOMYCIN found in formula feeds 


Cows bred to be top producers 
get sustenance from grass — but 
not as much as they require in 
order to maintain consistently 
high production all summer long. 
This is particularly true in late 
summer when pasture may be 
close-cropped or dry. That’s why 
many dairymen are making it a 
practice to provide a balanced 
formula feed all year round. 


What formula feeds do 
Formula feeds, with their high 
energy and extra proteins, min- 
erals and vitamins, keep cows in 
better health, help maintain 
flesh, help prevent summer pro- 
duction slumps, help reduce the 
incidence of ketosis. Cows that 
have freshened in the spring 
reach peak production quickly 
and sustain it. Cows that will 


The supply of proteins, minerals and vitamins from grass and 
roughage are not enough for your high-producing herd. To main- 
tain milking potential all summer long, provide formula feeds 
with these extra nutritive values and AUREOMYCIN. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


freshen in the fall taper off more 
slowly and remain in better 
weight and condition to produce 
strong, healthy calves. 


What Aureontycin contributes 
AUREOMYCIN® in formula feeds 
gives an extra health boost over 
and beyond that of other ingredi- 
ents. This wide-spectrum antibi- 
otic helps reduce invisible, 
subclinical diseases that prevent 
cows from making full use of 
their feed for maximum produc- 
tion, AUREOMYCIN is effective 
against respiratory infections 
and foot rot that may result from 
stress conditions. Tests accepted 
by FDA and two years of farm 
use show conclusively that 
AUREOMYCIN, fed according to 
directions, leaves no residue in 
milk at any time. 


See your feed manufacturer 
Your feed manufacturer or feed 
dealer can give you full details 
on the advantages of supplemen- 
tal pasture feeding. Talk to him. 
Ask for feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. *AUREO.- 
MYCIN is American Cyanamid 
Company's trademark for chlor- 
tetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN A ROLLER MILL? 


PERFORMANCE? 
QUALITY? 
PRICE? 








YOU'LL FIND ALL THREE IN A W-W! 


W-W Grair Roller Mills process all types of grain to give you better feed! They're 
built for rugged service—with a solid rustproof cast-iron frame . . . special 
long-wearing chilled-cast “mill type" rolls hardened through entire wall . . . and 
precision single-control wheel adjustment. W-W rolls don't clash when running empty. 
Saves extra wear! W-W's convenient low-cost Roller Exchange regrooving service 
saves you money. See it, compare—and you'll choose a W-W! Sizes from 6" to 36" 
widths. Adaptable to any source of power. See prices below! 


*Prices f.o.b. Wichita. 
on W-W Roller Mills. Ask 


W-W GRINDER 


DEPT. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


ORP. 








Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes - B Vitamins including Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 
not obtainable from any other source. 
For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth and Production - Greater feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost 
Yeast Culture values proven by state tests 
DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. ” 


e DIAMOND 


write... CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














Superior 
milk 
producer 


Nutritionists recognize corn 
gluten feed as a superior milk 
producer. Buffalo Brand has 
been a standard in the feed 
industry for more than 

60 years. To get top milk 
production, make sure your 
dairy rations include Buffalo 
Brand Corn Gluten Feed. 


BUFFALO 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


CORN 
PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
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4 Sout COUNTY tor GRAIN CO. 


EXTERIOR OF MILL—This is the exterior of the DeWitt County Cooperative 
Grain Co., Clinton, Ill. The new mill addition is at the left. The old custom 


mill is at the right. 


New Equipment Doubles 
Custom Mix Volume 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When the DeWitt County Coopera- 
tive Grain Co., Clinton, IIL, built a 
new custom mill two years ago along- 
side an older mill and elevator, cus- 
tom mix business doubled within one 
year. 

Farmers liked the new and quicker 
service, and the better mixing. They 
found they could cut down on waiting 
time when they brought in grain for 
a grind-mix job. Many of the cus- 
tomers of the firm participate in 
the company’s grain bank plan and 
place grind-mix orders on an appoint- 
ment basis. 

“The new mill and equipment cost 
about $30,000 and enabled us to give 
much better service to farmers in a 
wider area,” states Fred May, man- 
ager. “We still have the old custom 
mill and machinery and use it for the 
smaller mix jobs. The two setups 
come in very handy during rush peri- 
ods.” 

Included in the equipment of the 
new mill is a 100 h.p, Prater hammer- 
mill, a 2-ton Prater mixer and a 3-ton 
Prater mixer, plus a Prater auger. A 
50-ton Fairbanks Morse scale is 
used for weighing grain. The elevator 
storage of the firm is 300,000 bu. 

“We charge 15¢ per cwt. for grind- 
ing and mixing,” states Mr. May. 
“Our mixers empty right out into the 
load-out area. If a customer wants 
Wayne concentrate or complete feeds, 
he can get it from two Butler steel 
tanks outside the mill. Since this part 
of our business is growing, we plan 
to add more steel storage tanks this 
year. One of our present tanks is a 5- 
ton job of Wayne hog pellets which 
sell well in this area. Another 9-ton 
tank is filled with concentrates for 





hog raisers who operate on the free 
choice principle.” 

The firm has eight 5-ton steel bins 
inside the mill for storing concen- 
trates and other ingredients used in 
the custom mix operations. 


Get Big Feeder Business 


Mr. May points out that the firm’s 
best customers are big feeders. Many 
of these men have their own ham- 
mermills. Since the DeWitt County 
Cooperative Grain Co. put up its new 
mill, equipped to do better grinding 
and mixing, the big feeders get their 
custom work done here. They like the 
better mixing which the DeWitt mill 
can do, many of them say. 

“Many of these bigger feeders will 
take 5-6 tons at a time, but the aver- 
age order is about 2-4 tons,” reports 
Mr. May. “We have a Pamco-equipped 
truck which can deliver 7 tons of 
bulk feed. Today, practically 70% of 
our feed volume is in bulk. We are 
able to put a lot of the feed right 
into feeders or auger wagons or both 
on the farms. The farmers like this 
for it cuts their handling costs con- 
siderably.” 

While the feed firm makes no 
charge for grain storage, it holds 
grain bank customers to a 30-day 
feed requirement. If delivery of feed 
is made out of grain bank, there is 
a charge of 2¢ per bushel on 2-ton 
orders or more. On less than 2 tons 
the charge is $2 per ton, which is also 
the minimum charge. 

A discount of $5 per ton is given 
customers on Wayne bulk concen- 
trates or complete feeds, reports Mr. 
May. There is also a $2 per ton cash 
discount on Wayne feeds, starting 
with 100 Ib. bags. 

The firm is able to handle its bulk 


BULLETIN BOARD—This bulletin board is placed in a good 
that it can be easily seen by farmers. It is attached on of 
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BAGGING FEED—Here an employee is bagging feed at one of the firm’s 


two Prater mixers. 


feed volume with the use of two 
Pamco unit trucks. One will hold 7 
tons and the other 4 tons. Hog feed, 
reports Mr. May, accounts for 50% 
of the firm’s business, cattle feed 25% 
and poultry feed 25%. 

If a customer wants his custom 
mix bagged, he is charged 5¢ per cwt. 
extra for this service. 

“We operate with four men in this 
mill, including the two truck drivers,” 
says Mr. May. “We also stock quite a 
bit of bagged feed as we act as a dis- 
tribution point for a number of other 
Wayne dealers. To facilitate unload- 
ing bags from a box car and to store 
them on a second floor, we built our 
own conveyor outfit which works 
pretty well and saves labor.” 

An outstanding sign is used by this 
firm. It was painted by a local ad- 
vertising man who placed it on a con- 
spicuous side of the mill facing a 
well-traveled street. In the center of 
the sign is a for sale and exchange 
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LOADING BAGGED FEED—An em- 
ployee loads bagged feed from box 
car onto a homemade conveyor. The 
bags are taken on the conveyor to 
second floor storage. 


INSIDE BINS—Concentrates and ingredients for custo 
inside the mill. Concentrates for free choice 





bulletin board, while surrounding it 
are advertisements of various mer- 
chants in the area. Done in red and 
black and white, this sign commands 
a great deal of attention. 

Because he allowed the sign to be 
posted on his building, Mr. May gets 
the exchange board free of charge. 
Practically all customers who come 
to the mill see this bulletin board and 
sign. They must pass within a few 
feet of it when they bring their grain 
to the custom mill. 


Chat in Office 

This mill manager has a large and 
pleasant office which is part of a farm 
supplies store area. Farmers like to 
come here and talk about their feed 
and farm problems. Mr. May is al- 
ways willing to discuss each farmer’s 
problem in detail. This willingness to 
help is appreciated by many custom- 
ers. 
“We try to maintain a friendly, 
cheerful atmosphere here,” states Mr 
May. “We know that we can do a 
lot of feeder education talking to 
farmers right in this salesroom, if we 
make them feel we are their friends 
A farmer may stick around a long 
time just visiting before he brings up 
the feed question that is bothering 
him. So we encourage visiting, and 
while farmers are standing around, 
they often see some farm supply 
items and buy them on impulse. A 
special dog food display helps us 
sell four carloads annually.” 

This mill manager feels that with 


a small modern custom mill with ef- | 


ficient machinery, plus the bulk de- 
livery and outside tank storage of 
concentrate and complete feeds for 
customers, the company is in a posi- 


tion to serve feeders as completely | 


as anyone in the area. 


The company has no corn dryer as 
yet and no pellet mill, but these are 


items which may be acquired in the | 


future. 


mixing are kept 
g feeding are kept 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building rwx 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU 71 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S “TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 

NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
TAKAMINE ENZYMES 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 
INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 











PROTAMONE 
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MODEL 9463 
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to 40 per min. 
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Get 100% in-line checkweighing with these new Toledos! Checkweigh 
bags, cartons, packages, parts and pieces automatically. You'll save 
time, labor and material . . . keep weights consistent build cus- 
tomer goodwill. 


Designed with continuous-running motorized conveyor on the weigh 
section, these Checkweighers fit readily into conveyor lines . . . are 
accurate to one part in 3,000. Available with remote zone indication 
stations for continuous visual check, magnetic counters to accumulate 
operating data, and other advanced Toledo features. 


Now is the time to check into Toledo Checkweighers for your opera- 
tions! Send for Bulletin 2968. TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo 
Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio. 
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: shipments. Weighing is 
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Discussions, Lab 
Work Featured at 
Southeast Egg School 


DECATUR, GA.—Four days of 
concentrated discussions and labora- 
tory work were presented at the an- 
nual Southeastern Egg Quality 
School. Participants numbering 103 
registered which included instruction- 
al staff, state inspectors, poultry ex- 
tensionists, egg producers and pack- 
ers. 

One of the highlights of the agenda 
was the televising of 30 min. of the 
school by WGTV, Athens, Ga. The 
television program included demon- 
strations of candling, laboratory work 
by participants, the Haugh Unit 
measurement program, state inspec- 
tion services and consumer informa- 
tion on new uses for eggs. 

The laboratory periods provided 
each participant with a _ candling 
light, eggs to grade and a supervisor 
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for every three students. Also includ- 
ed in the laboratory periods was a 
double check on the participant's ac- 
curacy through the use of the break- 
out and Haugh Unit method of meas- 
uring quality. 

J. M. Tankersley, president of the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
reported that the dates for the next 
school would be announced following 
the board of directors meeting in 
June. 

Cooperating with the association in 
sponsoring the school were the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Georgia Egg 
Assn., state departments of agricul- 
ture and the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Discussion leaders were Phil Camp- 
bell, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. G. J. Cottier, 
Auburn, Ala.; R. A. Dorsett, Wash- 
ington; Dr. J. Clyde Driggers, Athens, 
Ga.; George Ehlenberger, Jersey City, 
N.J.; Harold Ford, Decatur, Ga.; Dr. 
Henry L. Fuller, Athens, Ga.; Robert 
A. Gayvert, Athens, Ga.; Dr. O. E. 
Goff, Knoxville, Tenn.; Dr. G. O. Hall, 
Orlando, Fila.; John A. Hamann, 
Washington; Walter Henderson, De- 
catur, Georgia; Carl W. Hess, Athens, 
Ga.; Pyron Keener, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Conner Kennett, Washington; 
Lester Kilpatrick, Washington; Dr. 
Cc. K. Laurent, Augusta, Ga.; Dr. 
Kenneth N. May, Athens, Ga.; Sid- 
ney Miller, Georgia Egg Assn.; C. C. 
Murray, Athens, Ga; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Athens, Ga; R. J. Parks, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Dorothy Powe, 
Athens, Ga.; George Seaton, Atlanta, 
Ga.; James Skinner, Atlanta, Ga.; 
W. A. Tuten, Clemson, Columbia, 
S.C.; James B. York, Washington, 
and Eugene R. Watson, conference 
coordinator. 


MoorMan Schalarchip 
Program Announced 


QUINCY, ILL. — Announcement 
that MoorMan scholarships in agri- 
culture will be presented to under- 
graduates at Illinois, Iowa State, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Purdue uni- 
versities have come from E. H. Wil- 
son, president of the Moorman Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Each of the five universities will re- 
ceive $1,500 to cover a minimum of 
five scholarships at. each campus. 
While Moorman’s basic interest is 
in the field of animal agriculture, 
students studying in other fields such 
as vocational agriculture ‘teaching, 
extension work, farm management, 
farm marketing and pre-veterinary 
medicine, also will be considered for 
the scholarships. 

The selection will be handled by a 
committee from each university, 
which, in addition to picking the win- 
ners, also will determine the amount, 
time and method of payment. Stu- 
dents from any of the four years of 
undergraduate study will be eligible. 

In announcing the activation of this 
new scholarship program, Mr. Wilson 
said that since 40% of all jobs are in 
agriculture or a related field, Moor- 
man decided to help young men 
gain a more complete agricultural 
education. 
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YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 
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2 SOLU oy 


.is produced in volume 
12 months a year to keep your costs down 


That’s one reason SOLULAC is your most economical and most dependable 
source of unidentified growth factors. Here’s another . . . leading nutritionists have 
proven that feedlot performance suffers when unidentified growth factors are 

left out of feed.* And, in these days, feed sales are made on a history of good feed- 
lot performance. It’s the wise feed manufacturer who keeps his feed performance 
record good . . . and keeps his costs down . . . by keeping SOLULAC in his 

feed formulas. SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, is guaranteed to be 
free flowing in 50 and 100 lb. bags, or bulk carloads. And it’s always available, 

12 months a year! 


* Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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K-State Reports on Pelleting, 
Other Livestock Feeding Tests 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—As the 
cost lowers for pelleting forage, use 
of pelleted roughages in beef cattle 
rations will increase, 1959-60 tests 
at Kansas State University indicate 

The pelleting test results were 
among those reported upon recently 
at Kansas State’s 47th annual Live- 
stock Feeders Day held at the univer- 
sity. Other reports dealt with addi- 
tives, minerals and forms of grain. 
Swine and lamb feeding tests as well 
as beef cattle studies were reported. 

The pelleting tests revealed that 
heifers wintered on 5 Ib. of alfalfa 
hay and sorghum silage free choice 
gained 1.04 Ib. daily compared with 
1.44 Ib. (38% more) for those on 
5 Ib. of coarsely-ground alfalfa hay 
pellets and dehydrated green forage 
sorghum pellets free choice. 

Another group on 5 Ib. of dehy- 
drated alfalfa pellets plus dehydrat- 
ed forage sorghum pellets free choice 
gained 1.51 Ib. (45% more) than 
those on the hay and sorghum silage. 

Consumption of dry matter was 
about 11 Ib. a day for those on the 
hay and silage, compared with near- 
ly 16 lb. a day for either of the 
lots on pelleted roughage. 

Fred Boren, animal husbandryman 
who had charge of the tests, said no 
adverse effects were noticed from 
feeding an all-pelleted ration, and 
that there was no statistical differ- 
ence in gains on feed required be- 
tween those getting the suncured 
coarsely-ground alfalfa pellets and 
those getting dehydrated alfalfa pel- 
lets. 

Despite faster gains from pellet- 
ing, added costs for doing it made 
feed costs favor those on hay and 
silage $9.04 to $14.97 per cwt. gain 
for those on coarsely-ground alfalfa 
hay and dehydrated green forage- 
type sorghum pellets or $19.49 for 
those on dehydrated alfalfa pellets 
and dehydrated green forage-type 
sorghum pellets. 

Feed costs used to arrive at those 
figures were: Alfalfa hay, $15 ton; 
alfalfa hay pellets, $28 ton; dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa pellets, $59 ton; forage 
sorghum silage, $5 ton, 
drated green forage sorghum 
lets, $25 ton. 

In another pelleting test, pelleted 
sorghum grain produced cheaper 
gains on wintering 
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| steers in Kansas agricultural experi- 


ment station tests than rolled sor- 
ghum grain, despite the $3 ton extra 
pelleting cost. 

Rations were the same except that 
the sorghum grain was pelleted for 
one lot of steers; rolled for the other. 
During the wintering phase each lot 
was fed 4 lb. of the grain; during 
the fattening phase, 13.5 Ib. Both got 
| all the roughage they would eat. 

Those on the rolled sorghum grain 
ate more sorghum silage, more al- 
falfa hay and slightly more salt and 
bone meal-salt mixture, yet their 

gains were slightly less—1.51 Ib. a 

day compared with 1.63 for those 

on pelleted grain during wintering 

and 2.13 Ib. daily compared with 2.28 

lb. during fattening. Average cost 
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of feed per cwt. gain was $15.37 to 
$14.47 in favor of those fed pelleted 
sorghum grain. 

Summaries of other test 
follow: 

Response of previously implanted 
cattle to oral diethylstilbestrol—B., A. 
Koch, E. F. Smith, D. Richardson 
and R. F. Cox—One half of the 
calves received a 12 mg. implant of 
diethylstilbestrol at the start of the 
grazing season. During the 89-day 
grazing season implanted calves 
gained 2.33 lb. per day and controls 
gained 2.11 lb. per day. All calves 
received 10 mg. of oral diethylstil- 
bestrol per day during the 90-day 
fattening period following grazing. 
Previously implanted calves gained 
3.69 lb. per day while non-implant- 
ed calves gained 3.59 lb. per day 
during the fattening period. Carcass 
measurements and grades were simi- 
lar for all calves. 

Trifluomeprazine fed to fattening 
steers—B. A. Koch, E. F. Smith, D. 
Richardson and M. M. McCartor— 


results 








Trifluomeprazine was fed to heavy 
steers (980 Ib. average initial weight) 
during a 120-day summer fattening 
trial at two levels—5 mg. per head 
per day and 10 mg. per head per 
day. Neither level of the tranquilizer 
had any significant effect upon rate 
of gain, feed efficiency or carcass 
grade in this particular study. 
Trifluomeprazine in fattening steer 
calf rations (with and without die- 
thylstilbestrol)—-B. A. Koch, E. F. 
Smith, D. Richardson and M. M. Mc- 
Cartor—Feeding 10 mg. of diethyl- 
stilbestrol or 5 mg. of trifluomepra- 
zine per head per day resulted in a 
significant increase in average daily 
gain and improved feed efficiency. 
Feeding trifluomeprazine in addition 
to diethylstilbestrol did not improve 
gains obtained with diethylstilbestrol 
alone. Carcasses from animals in all 
treatment groups were approximA&te- 
ly equal in measurement and grade. 
Trace mineral salt for steers on 
pasture and in the fattening lot (with 
observations on shrink)—-B. A. Koch, 
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E. F. Smith, D. Richardson and R. F. 
Cox—During the pasture periods the 
trace mineral salt did not increase 
cattle gains significantly. During the 
fattening period cattle receiving 
trace mineral salt gained .26 Ib. more 
per day than those receiving ordi- 
nary salt. The grain fed was corn. 
No significant differences in carcass 
grade or measurements were noted. 
Cattle receiving trace mineral salt 
tended to shrink less in transit when 
trucked from pasture to feedlot and 
also when trucked from feedlot to 
market. 

Cobalt “bullets” for beef cattle 
(progress report)—B. A. Koch, E. F. 
Smith, D. Richardson and R. F. Cox 
—Additional cobalt apparently is not 
increasing the gain of those cattle 
receiving sorghum grain in a high 
roughage diet. Additional cobalt ap- 
parently is increasing the gain of 
those cattle receiving corn grain in 
a low roughage diet. Cattle receiv- 
ing corn grain plus alfalfa hay are 
not showing as much response as 





those receiving corn grain and no al- 
falfa hay. 

Tranquilizers in fattening rations 
of individually-fed steers (with and 
without added diethylstilbestrol)—M. 
M. McCartor, B. A. Koch, D. Rich- 
ardson and E. F. Smith—Differences 
between treatment groups were 
small. Steers receiving diethylstil- 
bestrol plus hydroxyzine (Tran-Q) 
showed the highest average daily 
gain and also gained most efficient- 
ly. None of the additives had any 
significant effect on carcass grade 
or carcass measurements. 

Hormone-antibiotic combination for 
steer calves on roughage rations—E. 
F. Smith, B. A. Koch, D. Richard- 
son, F. W. Boren—Steers getting 
neither the hormone nor the anti- 
biotic gained 1.46 Ib. daily compared 
with 1.61 for those receiving a 24 
mg. diethylstilbestrol implant and 
with 1.84 for those receiving the im- 
plant and 70 mg. of Aureomycin 
daily. Feed costs per 100 lb. gain 
were $13.76 with neither hormone nor 





antibiotic, $12.74 with the hormone 
added and $11.66 with both a hor- 
mone and an antibiotic added. 
Steamed rolled vs. dry rolled grain 
—E. F. Smith, D. Richardson, B 
Koch and F. W. Boren — Yearling 
heifers fed steam rolled sorghum 
grain performed about the same as 
those receiving dry rolled (cracked) 
sorghum grain. Steam rolled grain 
produced a daily gain of 2.41 Ib. per 
head daily, dry rolled 2.50 Ib. Grain 
was self-fed and consumption was 
about the same for both lots. 
Salt-protein blocks and salt-protein 
mixtures compared under range con- 
ditions—E. F. Smith, F. W. Boren and 
B. A. Koch—Steer calves wintered 
on bluestem pasture performed about 
the same when fed their protein on 
a self service basis either in block 
form or as a meal mixture. Blocks 
did reduce the amount of salt it 
required to control protein intake. 
Artificially dried corn in cattle ra- 
tions—D. Richardson—With improved 
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machinery, much of the grain is be- 
ing harvested earlier. This normally 
means a higher moisture percentage 
and that the moisture must be low- 
ered if the grain is to be put in 
storage. This is usually done with 
heated air. The livestock feeder would 
like to know if the heat has any 
effect upon the nutritive value of 
the grain. 

A feedlot test is in progress to 
compare corn dried without heating 
the air, and with air at 180° F. and 
230° F. Grain dried at 230° F. lost 
some of its color and tends to sepa- 
rate from the husk when cracked 
This also occurs with corn dried at 
180° F. but not quite to the same 
degree. The cattle were reluctant 
at first to eat the corn dried at 230° 
F., however, palatability has not been 
a factor after the first day or two. 

Gains are essentially the same for 
all lots at present but the gains were 
not nearly so good as the controls 
for those receiving heated corn for 
the first 84 days 

The value of enzymes added to cat- 
tle rations—D. Richardson—Enzymes 
are organic catalysts which function 
in digestion of food to prepare nu- 
trients for use by the body. Commer- 
cially prepared enzymes that act up- 
on carbohydrates and proteins are 
being used to measure their value 
when added to a beef cattle fatten- 
ing ration. This test is still in prog- 
ress. To date, there are no significant 
differences, however the cattle re- 
ceiving enzymes have gained slight- 
ly more than the controls 

The value of grain sorghum har- 
vested as silage and as dehydrated 
pellets — D. Richardson —- Grain-type 
sorghum was harvested from the same 
field and stored as either silage or 
dehydrated pellets. Gains have been 
essentially the same for the two 

methods of harvesting; however, the 
cost has been much more economical 
| for the silage. Present costs of de- 
| hydrating and pelleting are prohibi- 
tive for this kind of feed. Animals 
| fed the all pellet ration stopped re- 

gurgitating and chewing the cud as 
normally exhibited by cattle. 
| The effects of shade and Synovex 
| hormone implant on fattening year- 
| ling heifers—F". W. Boren—A three- 
year summary reveals the following: 

(1) Shade, irrespective of implant, 
| produced a significant increase in av- 
| erage daily gain, and implant, irre- 
spective of shade, produced a sig- 
nificant increase in gain. Shade and 
| hormone implant increased total gain 
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17.4 and 25.5 Ib., respectively. (2) 
Both shade and implant were respon- 
for increased efficiency of feed 
utilization. (3) Carcass grades of im- 
planted heifers were significantly 
lower than non-implants while shade 
had no effect on carcass grade. (4) 
Ribeyes of the implanted heifer car- 
casses were larger than the non-im- 
canis This difference was highly 
significant. (5) If cattle of the grade 
produced in this study sell for $25 
cwt., shade would increase per-head 
returns $4.35 and implants $6.38 over 
no shade, non-implanted cattle. 

Studies on shipping fever and ship- 
ping shrink in cattle—F. W. Boren— 
Fifty calves, 25 control and 25 treat- 
ed, were used in an experiment to 
test the value of a tranquilizer, Tri- 
fluomeprazine, on shipping shrink, 
shipping fever, rate of recovery of 
shipping weight loss, body tempera- 
ture, occurrence of Pasteurella or- 
ganism, packed cell volume, white 
cell enumerations, and other ob- 
servations. 


sible 





Results to date are: (1) Shipping 
fever did not occur in any of the 
calves. (2) There was no significant 
difference in shipping shrink. (3) 
The control group required only 7-9 
days to recover their weight loss, 
whereas the treated group required 
12-15 days. (4) Packed cell volume 
of the controls remained significant- 
ly higher than the treated group dur- 
ing the test period. (5) There was 
no difference between groups in the 
occurrence of Pasteurella organisms. 
(6) Body temperatures were higher 
throughout the entire period for the 
control group. 

The value of supplementary trace 
minerals in a fattening ration—B. D. 
Carmack—The addition of trace min- 
erals to a fattening ration of corn, 
or sorghum grain, along with prairie 
hay, soybean meal, and ground lime- 
stone increased the daily gain 0.56 
and 0.33 Ib. per head per day, re- 
spectively. Added trace minerals to 
the corn ration increased the feed 
efficiency considerably, while the 





sorghum grain ration had only a 
slight increase in feed efficiency. 
The value of diethylstilbestrol im- 
plants for yearling steers on blue- 
stem pasture. A three-year summary 
—B. D. Carmack—Hormone implants 
will increase gains of steers on sum- 
mer pasture, three years of tests us- 
ing 358 different steers indicate. The 
steers were on bluestem pasture from 
May to October each year. A 12, 24 
and 36 mg. diethylstilbestrol implant 
was tried; the 24 mg. appeared most 
desirable. During the three years, 
steers implanted with 24 mg. aver- 
aged 1.51 Ib. gain daily compared 
with 1.29 lb. daily for those pas- 
tured the same way but not implant- 
ed with stilbestrol. Some implanted 
steers tended to have higher tail- 
heads as a result of hormone use. 
The comparative value of shelled 
corn and milo grain prepared for 
feeding by different milling processes 
for finishing fall pigs in the drylot 
—C. E. Aubel—In this experiment, 
the pigs receiving the steam rolled 
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milo made almost the same daily 
gains as the lot receiving shelled 
corn. Where the milo was dry rolled, 
the gains were almost as good. Steam 
rolling and delaying crimping four 
hours did not improve the gains over 
dry and steam rolling. The unproc- 
essed milo grain made the poorest 
showing. All factors considered, the 
sorghum grains proved satisfactory. 

The value of self-soaking whole 
milo grain for finishing fall pigs in 
the dry lot—C. E. Aubel—The pigs 
receiving the soaked whole milo grain 
made faster daily gains but used 
more milo per 100 Ib. gain than the 
pigs fed dry whole milo. Both groups 
of pigs consumed about the same 
amount of protein supplement. Soak- 
ing the milo seemed to make it more 
palatable, for the pigs fed it ate 1 Jb. 
more per head daily. Soaking defi- 
nitely was an improvement. 

The value of yeast culture and 
l-lysine (amino acid) to a milo grain 
ration for finishing fall pigs in the 
drylot—C. E. Aubel—The addition of 
yeast culture and l-lysine feeding 
supplement to a protein supplement 
fed with whole milo, increased the 
rate of gain and decreased the 
amount of milo used to produce 100 
Ib. of gain. 

The value of self-soaking shelled 
corn for finishing spring pigs on al- 
falfa pasture—C. E. Aubel—In this 
experiment the pigs fed the soaked 
shelled corn made slightly greater 
gains than those fed dry shelled 
corn. The pigs fed the soaked corn 
did not eat as much daily as those 
fed the dry corn. It required 33 lb. 
more of corn for the soaked-corn- 
fed pigs to make 100 bb. gain. 

The value of the antibiotics Ter- 
ramycin and oleandomycin in the 
protein supplement for fattening 
spring pigs on alfalfa pasture—-C. FE. 
Aubel—In this experimert the pigs 
that received the Terramycin and 
the oleandomycin made the smallest 
daily gains. The best gain was made 
by pigs receiving only oleandomycin. 
The quantity of feed consumed per 
100 Ib. gain of both grain and pro- 
tein supplement varied little in the 
groups of pigs. 

Hormone implants for young lambs 
—C. S. Menzies— Thirty-three 2-3 
month old suckling lambs weighing 
from 25-70 Ib. were used in this 95- 
day study. Control lambs gained 
slightly faster, had less shrink to 
market and produced slightly higher 
grading but lower yielding carcasses 
than lambs implanted with either 
3 mg. stilbestrol or a Synovex im- 
plant containing 2.5 mg. estradiol and 
25 mg. progesterone. 

Concentrate:roughage ratios in pel- 
leted rations for fattening lambs—C. 
S. Menzies—Six lots of lambs were 
self-fed pelleted rations containing 
from 10% to 60% sorghum grain and 
from 90% to 40% alfalfa hay. There 
was little difference in rate of gain 
of lambs fed pellets having from 
10% to 40% grain, however, these 
lambs ate more feed and produced 
faster and cheaper gains than lambs 
fed pellets containing 50% or 60% 
grain 


Three milligram stilbestrol im- 
plants and/or cobalt bullets for fat- 
tening lambs fed pelleted rations 
—C. S. Menzies—Three milligrams 
stilbestrol implants increased gains 
by about 0.1 lb. per lamb per day. 
Stilbestrol implants did not lower 

(Turn to LIVESTOCK, page 76) 





PIGNECTAR 


Sow Milk Flavor 


. puts nursing palatability 
in pig pre-starter and starter 
feeds. Lets you dry nurse 








MESSAGE TO THE MAN 


WHO WANTS TO SELL MORE FEED 
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A “Feeder-Dealer”’ 


discusses Hygromix 
from both sides 
of the fence 


John Danckwart is both a hog 
feeder and a feed dealer. As a 
feeder, he uses Hygromix. As a 
dealer, he now sells Hygromix 
feeds on the solid basis of results 


from personal experience. 
by Eugene S. Hahnel 


nM 
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JOHN W. DANCKWART, 7 
FEEDER: 


“| think Hygromix is one of the biggest advance- 
ments in the history of swine raising. We haven't 
seen a worm since we started using it.” 


When we visited Mr. Danckwart’s farm at Wabasha, 
Minnesota, he had 173 larger pigs and 71 smaller pigs on 
hand. The small pigs had been farrowed by seven sows, 
giving him a litter average of 10.3 pigs weaned per sow. 


He told us that on April 4 the 71 pigs weighed an 
average of 46% Ibs. after consuming $2.46 worth of 
creep feed. On April 26, after eating 100 lbs. of Hygro- 
mix grower (at a total cost of $3.31), they averaged 
8644 lbs. each. The cost of gain for this period figured 
out at 8.27 cents per pound. 


“Our records show that our pigs have gained faster, 
and at less cost, since we began using Hygromix,” Mr. 
Danckwart told us, “... and, the faster a pig gains, 
the less he costs because you aren’t spending as much 
feed for body maintenance.” 


Mr. Danckwart summed up his personal experience 
with Hygromix feeds this way: “I think Hygromix is 
one of the biggest advancements in the history of swine 
raising. We haven’t seen a worm since we started using 
it. When you control worms before they do their dam- 
age, you automatically prevent a lot of the problems 
that have plagued swine raisers up until now. 


“We feel our pigs have been finishing more evenly 
since we started using Hygromix. We’ve had fewer 
tailenders, and we can top out a bigger share of our 
pigs at market time.” 
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Mr. Danckwart plans for about 100 litters a year from 48 brood sows. 
Under his management plan, the sows farrow twice a year, and new 
litters are born every two months. The young pigs get Hygromix early 
in their starter feed and continve until they average about 100 Ibs. 


JOHN W. DANCKWART, 


DEALER: 


“As a man who contacts a lot of farmers, I've come 
to the conclusion that Hygromix must be fed prop- 
erly and continuously as recommended.” 


From his personal feeding experience with Hygromix, John 
learned several things which he passes on to his customers. 


“I’ve come to the conclusion that Hygromix must be fed 
properly and continuously as recommended. You shouldn't 
let your customer run out of Hygromix concentrate and 
skip it for a week or two. Also, they shouldn’t water down 
the level of Hygromix in the ration with pasture, slop, or 
grains. You’ve got to feed it right to get the best results. 


“Sometimes, you’ve got to overcome an objection about 
the cost of the proper amount of supplement. I[ asked one 
man who complained, why he didn’t save money by just 
putting five quarts of oil in his tractor instead of seven. 
He said, ‘because it takes seven quarts.’ I told him the 
same point applied to Hygromix feeds. When you feed the 
way you’re supposed to, you get the results the manufac- 
turer says you will.” 


An observant man, Mr. Danckwart found another advan- 
tage to Hygromix feeds that many customers may not be 
aware of. “If you watch hogs close, you’ll see the bigger 
ones bully the smaller pigs away from the feed door. The 
little pigs have to sneak their feed, so they don’t get enough. 
Hygromix seems to help the pigs get off to an even start, and 
there’s fewer smaller ones to fall more and more behind.” 


| £xS ROMI=xX’ 
(S. hygroscopicus (rcs) products, Lilly) 
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Mokers of STLBOSOL® (diethyistilbestrol premix) + Streptomycin Sulfate + Vitamin B)2 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY + A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Your 

Dog Food 

Will Really 
Satisfy Him 
When Made With. 
Our Complete 
Dog Food Cereals 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
%* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES x KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 





Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, illinois , 


TELETYPE 
7261 

+ 

’ 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


“e Quail’ Sor; “- 
SERVICE 
“Ray Ewing 
PRODUCTS 

4 7 
2; Tut mame 6°%> » 
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/ CFD. 
DON 3 HUCKLE Pe cy NY. 
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FROM THE WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


# 


MIxXih 


COMES THE 


OPM (bale: 


FOR EVERY MIXING 
REQUIREMENT 


+ ee oe Mere 


STILL THE LEADER! 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
@ Feed 
@ Minerals & Vitamins 
@ Fertilizers 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer 
to any mixing problem. You need only one 
mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all 
your mixing and blending requirements, the 
MARION MIXER. 


ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY 


The MARION MiXER'S EXCLUSIVE 
CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives 
your materials the most thorough mix or 
blend possible. The MARION MIXER will 
turn out the most exacting laboratory for- 
mula with absolute consistency . .. batch 
after batch. 


BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
with LIQUID ADDITIVES 
@ Molasses 
@ Fish Solubles 
@ Anima! Fats 


ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT 


687 I(th Street, Marion, lowa 
, Please Send Me Literature on Marion 


' Mixing Equipment Ib. capacity 
! 


CHINERY CO, | ““™* — 
, ADORESS ; 


1 
city 
887 Lith St. MARION, IOWA Phone DRake 7-0280 : 








POPULAR MEETING ROOM—The United Cooperative Farmers, Inc., in 
Fitchburg, Mass., bas a meeting room that’s different. Meetings of many 
organizations are held in this knotty pine paneled room that also includes a 
kitchen. About 125 people can be seated in this room. 


Firm's Meeting Room Pays Off 


By Charles Stratton 
Special Writer 


United Cooperative Farmers, Inc. 
(UCF Feeds), Fitchburg, Mass., owns 
a meeting room that’s different. Stra- 
tegically located on the second floor 
of the UCF office building in Fitch- 
burg, the room has become a most 
popular place for all types of meet- 
ings. 

Below the meeting room, a farm 
store and retail poultry and egg store 
are located. The meeting room, at- 
tractively done in knotty pine panel- 
ing, has a seating capacity of 125. 

It is equipped with a speaker’s 
stand, blackboard, an easel for hold- 
ing charts, a movie projector com- 
plete with sound apparatus and a 
slide projector. 

A rack near the room’s entrance 
displays UCF leaflets and other ad- 
vertising material. The conference 
tables are finished, reinforced planks, 
two wide, which are supported on egg 
cases. 

A kitchen is located at one end of 
the room. It contains all the facilities 
needed for providing refreshments or 
luncheons. A wide selection of pas- 
tries is kept on hand for group meet- 
ings and visitors. This kitchen is in 
use most of the day since employees 
use it for coffee breaks and lunches. 

Gardner C. Norcross, UCF public 
relations director, says, “We provide 
refreshments for practically all the 
meetings held in this room. Several 
members of our staff used to do the 
work but, recently, we’ve been hiring 
a woman to do the preparation and 
serving.” 

The meeting room is used by the 


| UCF board of directors, general UCF 


meetings, the extension service, and 
is available without charge to almost 


| MEETING — Farmers in the top 


photo are gathered in the UCF meet- 
ing room to hear a lecture on labor 
relations. Speaker, shown here, is 
Theodore Potter, director of person- 
nel, Norton and Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Many different groups make use of 
this UCF meeting room. 








all farmer groups for educational and 
other worthwhile occasions. 

Last winter, UCF cooperated with 
the extension service from three coun- 
ties, General Mills and the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange in spon- 
soring a monthly series of poultry 
meetings. 

Also, a unique series of class room 
meetings sponsored by the extension 
service were held in this popular 
meeting room. Those farmers inter- 
ested enrolled for 12 weekly sessions 
in which speakers drawn from indus- 
try discussed such subjects as insur- 
ance, wills and legal papers, business 
law of interest to farmers, and how 
to get along with employees. 

Visiting agricultural students and 
exchange agricultural leaders from 
other parts of the world stop at the 
United Cooperative Farmers to study 
and discuss UCF business methods. 
After a tour, a discussion and talk 
are normally held in the meeting 
room. 

All in all, the meeting room is serv- 
ing both UCF and the surrounding 
communities, and has become an im- 
portant meeting place in Fitchburg. 





Elevators Merge with 


| Western Farmers Assn. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Assets of the 
Quincy Farmers Elevator Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Quincy, Wash., were 


| merged with Western Farmers Assn. 


as result of a nearly unanimously fa- 
vorable vote of the Quincy members 
this week, Harry J. Beernink, WFA 
general manager at Seattle, and J. A. 
Weber, president of Quincy Farmers 
Elevator, have announced. 

Previously, the board of directors 
of the Quincy group had acted favor- 
ably on the proposal, which action 
was followed by approval of WFA'’s 
board of directors. 

Properties included in the merger 
consist of land at Quincy, grain ele- 
vators and grain storage buildings at 
Quincy and Trinidad, grain handling 
equipment including a dryer, farm 
supply buildings and the main office 
building at Quincy. 

F. D. (Frenchy) O'Donnell, man- 
ager at the Quincy Cooperative and 
employee there the past 15 years, will 
continue as manager of this WFA 
Quincy branch. The present staff will 
continue to operate the facilities. 

WFA will provide many additional 
services through this branch to farm- 
ers of the area, said Mr. Beernink. 
Included are a broader line of equip- 
ment and production supplies, bulk 
petroleum distribution, feeds, seeds 
and other allied production services. 
Eggs, poultry, turkey, seed and bean 
marketing services will also be avail- 
able. 
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Phone 1800 Mes. J E. Beosley. Jr. Pres. 


POULTRY COMPANY, INC. 


p. O. Box 974 Athens, Alabomo 


December ll, 1959 


Mr. John Dodge 
Nichols Incorporated 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


Dear Mr. Dodge: 
We 1ike Nichols hens for production of broiler 
chicks because we are primarily interested in 
the kind of bird that comes off ready-to-cook 
from our processing line. 
hols hens generally nave 
grow 


to furni 
the nousewife- 


Very truly yours, 


rome ee 


J. Ee Beasley,» Jr. 
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rd PP 
” 
Sweet Sue FRESH ICED, Quick FROZEN, cuT-uP CHICKEN 


PN test = pax 


CONTINUING Q | 
UALITY DAY . 
SATISFIED CUS AFTER DAY, WE ‘ 
TO , WEEK AFT 
FOR YOU. WHY mae FOR JIM BEASLEY — IT a a pies 
YOUR BEST BE T YOU USE NICHOLS? YO aa 
T FOR BETTER PROFITS. U MAY BE MISSING 


Call or wri 
a : — and one of our representative 
give you complete information. * : 


Sncor, a 


Exete 
r, New 
Exeter Tel. - pall aie sem c 
— reensboro, Georgia 
Greensboro 
Tel. = 4941 
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DAM IX 


gives growers approved 
coccidiosis control 
right up to market time! 


New development in coccidiostats 
requires no withdrawal period .. . 
won't harm layers or farm animals, if 
accidentally eaten provides the 
best protection against all types of 
coccidiosis! 

Zoamix containing Zoalene added to 
your feed formula gives broilers better 
protection against coccidiosis, allows 
greater feed efficiency, allows faster 
weight gains, plus an extra margin of 
safety available in no other coccidiostat! 


Zoamix has been approved for feeding 
to broilers right up to the time they are 
shipped to the market! That means no 
withdrawal period, no need to switch to 
a new feed formula prior to shipment, 


and the grower can act fast to market 
his birds at the most profitable time 


Zoamix will not injure laying hens and 
other farm animals if accidentally fed 
to them. It’s safe to mix with any chick 
starter or broiler mix without affecting 
the ingredients, nutrients, or other addi- 
tives in the formula. It’s safe for mill 
workers or growers to handle 


And best of all, Zoamix is unexcelled as 
a coccidiostat. In fact, manufac- 
turer’s research laboratory tests show 
Zoamix is superior to eight of nine 
. and equally as 


feed 


leading coccidiostats . . 
effective as the other one 
to that one in feed conversion and rate 
of gain, as shown in the following table: 


yet superior 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 





Zoalene Compared with 
Following Coccidiostats 


D Totals 





Number of 


Comporative Tests 


23 94 





Zoalene Superior for 
Weight Goins 





Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Weight Goins 





No Difference in 
Weight Gains 





Zoalene Superior for 
Feed Conversion 





Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Feed Conversion 





NUMBER OF TESTS IN WHICH: 


No Difference in 
Feed Conversion 


























Zoamix is available now in commercial quantities at centrally located points 
throughout the country. Write Dow for assistance in labeling, or for technical 
help. The address: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals Sales 
Department, Midland, Michigan. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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9g ¥ FEED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Recirculating 
Collectors 


thoy Orly tedtined 
Heavy Duty Truck Hoists - — 


Ear Corn 
Crusher Feeders Separators 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 Tenth Avenue S.E. Dept.M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








Pellets produced with 
NATIONAL* Western 
Bentonite have more 


Pelleted feed monufacturers find that their best and 
most profitable bonding agent is NATIONAL Western 
Bentonite. 

Pellets produced with NATIONAL Western Bentonite 
have greater sales appeal with feedlot operators. Pel- 
lets have a gloss-coated appearance . . . won’t crumble 
under handling. 

NATIONAL Western speeds pellet manufacturing by 
lubricating the mixed feeds and allowing them to 
pass through dies with less friction. Die life is pro- 
longed saving you money on maintenance and repair. 


Take advantage of the best feed bonding agent avail- 
able — buy NATIONAL Western Bentonite. 


BAROID 
CHEMICALS, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING, HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


*Registered trademark of National Lead Company 
SS a a a a a 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC, 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Antibiotic Labeling 

Some of the items relative to an- 
tibiotics contained in the report of 
the Committee on Medicated Feed 
Labeling to the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials at their 
meeting last month are of special in- 
terest. 

LOW LEVELS OF ANTIBIOTICS 
— GUARANTEES — A desire on the 
part of some to guarantee levels of 
antibiotics at less than 50 gm. per ton 
without therapeutic claims was raised 
before the committee. The committee 
re-emphasized the position that has 
been consistently taken in the past, 
that the presence of an antibiotic 
feed supplement at a relatively low 
level does not warrant a statement 
of content, such as “40 gm. per ton.” 

The position stated earlier in this 
column and quoted from the annual 
publication of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials is 
that in such instances a mere listing 
of the ingredient as antibiotic feed 
supplement in the ingredient list is 
all that is necessary. The committee 
was unanimous in its opinion that 
there should be no statement on the 
label of the “purpose type” indicating 
that such a product is for use in im- 
proving growth, feed efficiency, etc., 
at levels below 50 gm. per ton. 

It is pointed out that to accept a 
claim of this sort and at the same 
time give a guarantee for a low level 
would be no more than doing the 
same thing for declaring the pres- 
ence of a vitamin or some inorganic 
element, stating that it, too, improved 
growth or contributed to the feed ef- 
ficiency of the product. 

During the discussion before the 
association a question was asked if 
there was any objection to listing of 
the level of antibiotics in these cases, 
and again the answer was given that 
it is the policy of this association and 
the committee that levels of antibiot- 
ics should not be declared less than 
50 gm. per ton if no therapeutic 
claims are made. 

This brings up a related question 
having to do with supplements con- 
taining a high level of antibiotics and 
the mixing directions call for a final 
level of less than 50 gm. per ton in 
the finished feed. In such cases, should 
these products guarantee the level of 
antibiotics? The answer of the com- 
mittee is that such supplements 
should be treated in terms of the 
final product and claims made on the 
supplement should be in relation to 
the diluted product only. That is to 
say, the instructions on such a sup- 
plement should clearly show what the 
level would be in the final feed and 
might further indicate that where 
this is the case no level of antibiotic 
should be shown on the label. 

Potentiation—Potentiation came in 
for brief attention. Perhaps a better 
way of stating this is the “enhance- 
ment of absorption” of antibiotics. No 
particular conclusion is available at 
this time on this but the matter was 
discussed from the standpoint of spe- 
cific items, such as calcium, low cal- 
cium rations, etc. It was indicated 
there is under consideration some 
sort of statement or perhaps a regu- 
lation on the use of low calcium diets 
in relation to increased absorption of 
antibiotics. 

se 


HYDROCHLORIDE QUESTION— 
Some months ago a question was 
raised as to whether or not antibiot- 





ics should be stated in a guaranteed 
list of drug ingredients in terms of 
the hydrochloride — for example, 
chlortetracycline hydrochloride as 
against a guarantee for chlortetra- 
cycline. After considerable discussion 
it was agreed that it is not necessary 
to carry the term hydrochloride along 
with such a term as chlortetracycline. 
The use of “hydrochloride” was intro- 





Chich Chula 


by CHICK MASTER 


GOOD MANAGEMENT 
INCLUDES EFFICIENT, 
PROFITABLE MACHINES 


Success in the hatchery busi- 
ness today demands good 
management with better ef- 
ficiency. 


If you want better hatches, 
higher livability, with more 
saleable chicks or poults per 
1,000 eggs set — you must 
have the best equipment. 


Chick Master continues the 
leader in the incubation field 
with their new all alumi- 
num incubators. If you seri- 
ously want to improve your 
efficiency, have one of our 
engineers or servicemen 
check your operation. Write 
today. 


Eastern Hemisphere Agents— 
Western Incubator, Ltd., East Hanningfield 
Chelmsford, Essex, England 





+ 


Sierra J 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9, Ohio 

















duced before these products were | 
available in crystalline form and at | 
that time they were in the form of | 


hydrochloride or some other specific 
chemical compound. 

This does raise a question as to 
whether or not each antibiotic and, 
in fact, some other products such as 
calcium pantothenate should not be 
defined by a common name and thus 
get rid of what seems to be values 
associated with hydrochloride or chlo- 
ride or chemical salts. This is pres- 
ently being “talked about” and sug- 
gestions will be welcomed. At the 
present time it looks as though some 
of these words are “excess baggage,” 
to quote the committee chairman, 
which could be avoided by carefully 


defining the products in simpler | 


terms. 


4 


SILAGE PRESERVATIVES—The | 


product Silotracin has raised a ques- 


tion of whether or not products of | 


this type or of a similar nature used 


in silage making should be registered | 


under feed laws. In the case of Silo- 
tracin it is becoming clear that this 
probably should be registered under 
pesticide laws as a fungicide. 

All members of the Medicated 
Feed Labeling Committee were of the 
opinion that these products, also, 
should be subject to registration un- 
der feed laws. Agreement was not 
quite so clear in the association meet- 
ing that followed the meeting of the 
Drug Committee. There was definite 
sentiment that where the carrier of a 
preservative represents a sizeable ad- 
dition to the silage it certainly should 
be registered as a feed. On the other 
hand, where very small amounts are 
used and the preservative is dissi- 
pated rather quickly, there is some 
feeling that such a product might be 
ignored as a feed ingredient. 


os 


HYGROMYCIN B LABELING — 
The committee gave recognition of 
the fact that a purified Hygromycin 
B apparently will appear on the mar- 
ket soon. This will make it possible to 
drop that part of the term “S Hygro- 
scopicus, etc.” in the listing of this 
as an ingredient. The new registra- 
tion year beginning in January will 
be time enough to make this change- 
over. 


-— 


Sales Office Opened 


By Century Chemical 


BALTIMORE, MD.—A new sales 
office has been opened at the Towson 
(Md.) Plaza (just outside Baltimore) 
by Century Chemical Corp., New 
York. 





George S. Rairigh, manager of feed | 
sales for the company, will head the | 


new operations, which will serve as 


national headquarters for the sales | 


and distribution of Century's prod- 


ucts for the animal health and feed | 


industries. 

“We intend to greatly expand our 
activity in the animal feed industry, 
and the opening of this office is a 
logical step in that direction,” stated 


Theodore E. Hodgins, Century’s presi- | 


dent. “Since acquiring the W. A. -But- 
ler Co. April 22, we have made a ma- 
jor expansion of those facilities, and 
our sales to the industry have, of 
course, shown a proportionate rise. 
We felt that a sales office in the Bal- 


timore area was essential to better | 


serve our customers in the surround- 
ing territory. 

“The acquisition of Butler is only 
the first of a series of acquisitions 


contemplated by Century Chemical | 


for the production, sales and distribu- 
tion of animal feed products.” 


GMI Adds Firms 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has acquired the business of The 


Daven Co., Livingston, N.J., and Lai- | 


ble Manufacturing Co., Manchester, 

N.H., according to an announcement 

from C H. Bell, president of GMI. 
“A few weeks ago we announced 


that negotiations were in process, and | 
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we are now happy to welcome these 
two electric component companies in- 
to our organization,” Mr. Bell said. 


“Thi resents another posi- 
ans Aer te Gea Mills’ broad 1 Xe z 34 RAN a oO L L E D 
diversification plan and is one that roy Wi ~ 


should greatly strengthen our posi- 
tion in the electronic and equipment (STEAMED ROLLED) 
industries.” : 

The business acquired will be op- 


erated as a wholly-owned subsidiary 
tt Gamenal ak Gates the Gees Feed manufacturers have proven that 


The Daven Co. Ace Brand's superior quality at a 


<i 





Commercial Feedlot competitive price is the answer to 


JAMESTOWN, N.D.— Earth-mov- today's demand for lower feed cost. 
ing began recently on a new commer- 
cial feedlot being constructed by the ; 
Jamestown Livestock Sales Co. The Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 
corporation has reported that suffi- 
cient amounts of a $300,000 stock 
issue have been sold to construct a 
four-pen unit Each pen will hold from ¢ 
100 to 150 cattle. Completion of this M t LLI NG CO. 
first section (the feedlot is designed MINNEAPOLIS MINN 
for 12 pens) is contemplated by late 
summer. 














Peebles’ M-N-C supercharges feeds with 
the 


Give your feeds that added plus with Peebles’ amino acids that make protein function with 
M-N-C, the partially delactosed whey product maximum effectiveness. Tests prove that layers 
that tones up laying flocks for increased egg feather better, grow stronger, reach peak pro- 
production. duction faster—and stay there longer, when on a 
M-N-C is concentrated to provide 50% more ration that includes M-N-C. Its smooth, even 
non-lactose milk nutrients that round out the texture assures uniform high quality, color and 
perfect poultry ration. It fills in where deficien- distribution in mixed feeds. 
cies may exist, and supplies a bonus amount of Put more sell in your feeds with M-N-C’s 
WHEY FACTOR. ..the unidentified fraction of Whey Factor 
whey required for efficient growth. Just 2% Bonus. Write— i 
M-N-C provides the same amount of Whey or wire—for 
Factor as 3% dried whole whey. complete infor- 
With M-N-C, you have an ideal balance of mation today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY p 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
~ 
World-Wide Producer of Quality Milk Products Te 


DIVISION Gunes inc, 32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 





er: | ised as to whether or not antibiot- | { 
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BRITISH MERCHANTS ON TOUR—This group of feed 
merchants and poultry and livestock farmers from Eng- 
land, who are touring U.S. agricultural operations under 
the sponsorship of The Quaker Oats Co., views trading 
operations on the Chicago Board of Trade from the visi- 
tors balcony overlooking the trading floor (left to right): 


a 
rt 


2 : ‘ 
2) eR ge) od, 
Roy Benton, RB. J. Ingram, G. W. Frankpitt, R. Roach, 
David Corbett, Michael Toop, C. E. Smedley, Graham 
Arding, W. R. Price (Quaker Oats, Ltd.), W. A. Jordan, 
Miss P. J. Kirby, Hon. F. N. W. Cornwallis, Mrs. Pamelo 
Jordan, Mrs. Barbara Benton, C. J. Bracey, Colin Frank 
and Dr. L. A. Wilhelm of the Quaker Oats organization. 


8S. J. Sturgeon, J. W. Eggett, K. S. Bruce, N. C. Archer, 


British Feed Men, 


Farmers Tour U.S. 


CHICAGO—A three-week tour of 
agricultural operations in the U.S. by 
a group of British feed merchants 
and poultry and livestock farmers is 
being sponsored by The Quaker Oats 
Co., Ful-O-Pep division. 

The first day of the tour was spent 
in Chicago, with two days devoted to 
tours of the Ful-O-Pep Poultry Re- 
search Farm at Libertyville, Ill, the 
livestock research farm at Barring- 





ton, Ill, as well as Quaker’s dog and 
eat research kennels there. Late on 
the third day, a trip through the John 
Stuart Research Laboratory, Bar- 
rington, was conducted. 

During their Chicago stay, the 
group made an early trip through 
Chicago Union Stockyards, followed 
by a couple hours spent at the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. Following their 
three days in Chicago and the area, 
the visitors inspected a series of live- 
stock and poultry farms at half 
a dozen Iowa points. 

In one day, the group visited caged 
layer, laying breed, started pullet, 





ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
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turkey, beef cattle and hog operations 
at several Iowa towns. Among the 
Iowa cities and towns where the 
group stopped were Des Moines, Ma- 
son City, Ames, Beaver, Stanhope and 
Clarion. 

The visitors also toured Iowa State 
University at Ames, visiting the agri- 
cultural campus and lunching with 
staff personnel. 

Following one-day stops in St. 
Louis and Memphis, the group headed 
for the heavy poultry producing areas 
of Georgia where the visitors saw egg 
processing plants, broiler breeder and 
broiler raising farms, as well as a 
number of hatcheries in Cohutta, 
Eton and Dalton. 

Heading north, the visitors spent 
two days between Beltsville, Md., and 
Washington. The group toured the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s ex- 
perimental station at Beltsville and 
met with Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, in Washington. 

The remainder of their American 








Flat Bed Trucks— Economical 
Mill to Farm Deliveries. 


Handle both bagged and bulk feeds, (mash, pellets, 
crumbles, etc.) and whole grains in a single flat bed 
truck. Horizontal unloader recessed in floor of 
truck. Vertical boom is 7 feet high (extra height 
optional). 14 ft. unloading boom will rotate 360 
degrees and may be elevated to 18 ft. above ground 
level with hydraulic hand pump furnished with 
unit. Entire unit is power driven from power take off. 








Write for information giving dimensions 


and make of your truck bodies. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


PHONE 111 


May be installed in your own shop. 





andard of the 


nger Mixer Mfg. Co. | ina 


Pelleting 








trip was to be spent sight-seeing in 
New York City and Niagara Falls. 

The group is being accompanied by 
W. R. Price, public relations manager, 
animal feeds, Quaker Oats, Ltd., Eng- 
land. Among the other Quaker Oats 
personnel who aided in the tour were: 
Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, Dr. W. L. Fitz- 
gerald, Dr. H. W. Bruins, Dr. W. R. 
Graham, Dr. R. O. Nesheim, Carson 
(Ham) Varner, I. S. Riggs and J. C. 
Huckabee. 


Texas Group Okays 
Grant to College for 


Condemnation Work 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS —A 
group of feed men, hatchery men, 
processors, producers, agricultural 
college specialists and others voted 
unanimously to financially back the 
extension service of Texas A&M Col- 
lege to begin a full scale effort to 
reduce condemnations. 

A check for $5,000 was made avail- 
able at once during the meeting spon- 
sored by the Texas Broiler Council; 
and the balance of the $12,000 esti- 
mated as the first year’s cost of the 
program is to be underwritten by the 
TBC, according to a report in Texas 
Poultry Industry. 

Dr. John Quisenberry of the poul- 
try department of Texas A&M, in- 
formed the group that extension per- 
sonnel of four states in recent meet- 
ings have developed eight steps in a 
program to control condemnations. 
He outlined the steps briefly and said 
that other suggestions would be 
forthcoming as the extension per- 
sonnel meet. 

According to plans, every effort 
will be exerted to slow down con-- 
demnations and work will be done at 
every level to accomplish this, from 
the producer to the processor. It is 
estimated the condemnations cost the 
Texas broiler industry more than a 
million dollars in 1959. 

Because of the urgency of the con- 
demnation problem and with the 
TBC-National Broiler Council rela- 
tionship at a stalemate, the state 
organization will present a new con- 
tract to present, former and prospec- 
tive investors. The new contract, to 
become effective as of June 1, is being 
mailed out along with a notice of 
termination of the contract any might 
have with the National Broiler Coun- 
cil. The contract will call for 15¢ 
per thousand birds to be checked off 
by the processor, hatchery man and 
feed man alike, with all the money 
to be retained by TBC to pay for the 
condemnation work and other need- 
ed services. 





_— 


Feedlot Casisinlidélion 


MINATARE, NEB. — Wagner Ma- 
chine & Mill Supply Co., Denver, has 
been awarded a $1 million contract 
for construction of a feedlot and mill 
at Minatare. The facility is being 
built by the System Feed Lots, New- 
castle, Wyo. Equipment to handle 
50,000 head of cattle, with under- 
ground drainage, eight 72-ft. storage 
tanks and three rows of mile-long 
feeding pens are planned. 
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GREAT 
COXY-FIGHTERS! 


1. THE POULTRYMAN whose sound 
management practices can make it tough for 
any disease to gain a costly foothold in 
broiler flocks. 


2. GLYCAMIDE in your feed which, 
combined with good management, permits 
birds to reach top weight gains and feed 
conversions...with point spreads that will 
warm the cockles of your heart! 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 


Rahway, New Jersey. 
® 
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@merncw & CO., INC GTRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR GLYCARBYLAMIDE. 
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Price Trends of Wheat Millfeeds | AEDITOR'S MOTE: me. McCoy. 
For ine 1959 to 1960 Crop Year | livered this address before the Kan- 


sas Wheat Festival held at Dodge 
“It appears that prices of wheat millfeeds this 


City May 25-26. 
year should average about the same as last year." 

winter months, we entered the month 
By B. C. McCOY of March 1960 with millfeed, milo, 
corn and other feed ingredients at 
distressingly low levels. Markets were 
F : ; due for recovery. Slightly better live- 
I believe that most of us can agree prices, in check during the winter of 1960 was generally the same. Ex- stock feeding margins, along with 


Ralston Purina Co. 


that wheat millfeed prices dur- months, We will discuss these factors cept for the development of a port unusually severe March winter weath- 

ing the 1959 to 1960 crop year in a few minutes. Kansas City bulk strike, millfeed price advances were | cr enabled us to see a recovery in 
have been generally disappointing. midds. went through a general de- limited and declines quickly devel- wheat millfeed prices and most feed 
However, in the over-all agricultural cline all during December of 1959, oped after each price appreciation. ingredients during the month of 
picture, millfeeds have not been alone until on December 31, the Kansas | Finally, bulk midds. broke under $30 March. However, by the first day of 
in lower price experience. The soy- City cash midds. close was $32 to in Kansas City on Feb. 9, 1960. Going April, 1960, the price appreciation of 
bean crushing industry has gone $32.75. This was a full $11.50 ton un- into January and February of 1960, wheat milifeed hed run its course 
through a very disappointing year, der December 31, 1958. Sacked bran Kansas City bulk midds. continued and lower prices began to develop. 
with soybean oil and soybean meal was off $10.80 ton from the com- to trade at $5 to $10 ton under the | his Jower trend continued through 
often priced under the cost of pro- parable month of the prior year. The same months of 1958. the month of April and into the first 
duction. You have probably all seen story during January and February Following the very disappointing | several days of May, with Kansas 
financial statements from mixed feed , is 7 
companies showing lower volume and 
lower profits for the current period. 

Let's take a look at what has hap- 
pened in millfeed prices specifically. | 
Somewhat consistent with over-all 
market outlooks, millfeed prices early 
in November 1959 showed promise 


of firmness M ny segments of the Y e) > fe ' : 
feeding industry remembered the @) u ors | n u i 
bullish developments during the 1958- | 


1959 season 
A severe drouth was developing in | 
Europe, and there were prospects of 


exporting wheat millfeed as well as | 

other feed ingredients overseas. By 

the end of November 1959 the wheat | 

millfeeds markets seemed to be un- | 

dergoing a change in outlook. Small 

price advances scored during the Be 
month could not hold. We.ended No- 

vember 1959 with Kansas City bulk | 


midds. fully $5 ton under the corre 
sponding day of 1958. Sacked bran 
which traded at a narrow range all 
during November, ended the month 
approximately $3 ton under 1958. Fol 
lowing through in December 1959 we 
began to see the signs that were to 
hold the millfeed prices, as well as 


over-all grain and feed ingredient 
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City cash wheat midds. finally reach- 
ing a low of $26 on May 9, 1960. 


Outside Conditions 


Many of you who are not in daily 
contact with the wheat millfeed mar- 
ket probably see reports of rapid 
price advances and declines. Most of 
the time a small market swing is 
based upon supply and demand fac- 
tors. Sometimes severe price swings 
are caused by unexpected outside 
conditions. Let’s take for example the 
port strikes during last year. The 
Eastern and Gulf longshoremen’s la- 
bor contract was to expire about 
Sept. 30, 1959. The longshoremen ac- 
tually went on strike on Oct. 1. This 
was a direct cause of Kansas City 
bulk midds. jumping from $31 ton on 
Sept. 28, 1959, to $36 ton on Oct. 1 
—a period of four trading days. You 
may recall that on Oct. 6 President 
Eisenhower invoked the Taft-Hartley 
Act and on Oct. 8, the committee was 
appointed as the first step in securing 
an injunction to return to work. 





| 


When the end of the port strike 
was foreseen, Kansas City bulk midds. 
dropped from $36.75 on Oct. 7 to $32 
in four trading days. A similar price 
swing developed in December 1959 
after expiration of the 81-day cooling 
off period. A port strike seemed pos- 
sible right up to the last moment. 
But when settlement was made, the 
Kansas City bulk midds. market 
dropped $5 ton in five trading days. 
The same sharp market reaction has 
developed with failure of the Summit 
Meeting. 


Price Level Factors 


What were the factors that caused 
the general low price levels for mill- 
feed during the 1959 to 1960 feeding 
year? It is not too difficult to recog- 
nize the major conditions. 

About this time last year we had 
just finished a profitable feeding year 
for most segments of the poultry and 
livestoek industry. Prices of meat, 
milk and eggs had been at relatively 


high levels, and most feeders enjoyed 





good profits. During May last year, 
however, changes began to take place 
which were to reverse the profitable 
feeding trend. There was rapid ex- 
pansion in many of the livestock and 
poultry enterprises. In hogs, we 
planned and grew the biggest pig 
crops since the end of World War II 
. » » 101 million head. 

Broiler production reached a record 
level of 1,730 million birds. The tur- 
key crop was a record, with 82 mil- 
lion birds. There were record numbers 
of beef cattle in the feed lots and on 
the ranges. As a natural consequence 
of the livestock and poultry expan- 
sion, we set in motion factors that 
caused a downward trend in livestock 
and poultry prices. Eggs dropped to 
the lowest level of 18 years during 
the last half of 1958-59 feeding year. 
Broiler prices sagged to record lows 
under the burden of heavy supplies. 
We saw hog prices approaching the 
$13 level as early as October 1959, 
and then drop to even lower prices 
during most of the fall months. 





Eqg Feeds! 


When it’s sweltering hot in the henhouse, 
Arsanilic Acid boosts egg production... 


ee ee ae ne 8 6 


feed efficiency... customer satisfaction 


For 40¢ or less per ton, you can build into your summer laying feeds 
more of the results that lead to more customer satisfaction . . 
repeat sales all season long. 

In three hot-weather tests, at the USDA Southwest Poultry Experiment 
Station, adding 90 Gm of Arsanilic Acid to the basal ration produced 75 


. and more 


dozen more eggs per ton of feed. The pounds of feed per dozen eggs 
dropped from 4.62 to 3.93. (Poultry Science, July, 1959) Even at the low 
price of 25¢ a dozen, that's a return of $18.75 on a 40¢ investment! 

But just as important—most feed manufacturers now using Arsanilic 
Acid in their egg feeds are doing so because it provides year-around per- 
formance insurance at low cost. That goes for every egg feed you sell— 








whether mixed in your own mill...at the feed dealer’s...or on the farm. 


For full details on the extra performance insurance that Arsanilic Acid 
can give you on a year-around basis .. . see your Abbott man. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIV., NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 1" 
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lower livestock and poultry 
prices meant lower returns to the 
farmer. We saw the farmer cut back 
his purchase of formula feeds. We 
entered the 1959 crop year with a 
record supply of feed commodities. 
On corn alone, we harvested 4,361,- 
000,000 bu. In the face of the heavy 
corn supplies, Mother Nature took a 
hand with still another factor. Much 
of the corn was harvested wet, and 
the rains, snow and high humidity 
during the winter months prevented 
sufficient natural drying. This condi- 


| tion developed into a very important 


factor during the winter and spring 
of this year. Because of the quality 
danger of carrying wet corn into the 


| spring and summer months, the farm- 


er fed the corn heavily. There is still 
wet corn on many farms in Nebraska 
and Iowa. 
Nutrition Factors 

Let’s break our thoughts here for 
a few minutes and review the nutri- 
tion factors of wheat millfeeds. As a 
general statement, when discussing 
nutrition of a feed commodity such 
as wheat millfeed, we must keep two 
things in mind: We must think of the 
economic factors of the commodity 
in relation to similar commodities in 
the feed market. Secondly, we must 
know the nutritional value of the 
commodity in relation to the specific 
animal. Generally, wheat millfeeds 
are considered in the middle protein 
class, along with such commodities 
as gluten feed and distillers grain 
The middle protein commodities are 
to be distinguished from the high pro- 
tein group such as soybean oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, meatscrap, etc. 

When we take knowledge of 
nutrition and put it to work in a 
practical manner in feed formulation, 
our major objective is to balance the 
protein and energy levels of the 
formula. There other minor ad- 
justments to be made. A simple ex- 
ample of balancing a protein is the 
fact that 100 lb. wheat midds. and 
30 Ib. soybean oil meal would be 
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balanced protein-wise with 130 Ib. 
gluten feed. In steer feeding, either 
one of these choices would be ab- 
solutely acceptable. In other words, 
there would be no difference in the 
growth result in steers. In poultry 
formula the story is different. For 
poultry we have to balance produc- 
tive energy as well as protein. We 
can say here that the energy balance 
in poultry feeds is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

A simple example of this is the 
fact that 100 lb. midds. and 25 Ib. 
soybean meal would be an approxi- 
mate good balance of both protein 
and energy with 112 Ib. of gluten 
feed and 13 Ib. corn or milo. 

Would you like to carry this a step 








further and follow through on a 
formula adjustment of wheat mill- 
feed to competitive ingredients? 


As a general rule of thumb, .on to- 
day’s markets, 1% protein is worth 
about 50¢. Our terminology for pro- 
ductive energy can be stated in terms 





of therm of energy per 100 lb. One 
therm is worth about 20¢ per ton of 


feed. Let’s go back and compare the 
midds. with gluten feed. Gluten feed 
is 23% protein and midds. are 16% 
protein, giving gluten feed an ad- 
vantage of 7% protein. At 50¢ per 

% of protein, this gives an advan- 
tage of $3.50 in the gluten feed on a 
protein basis. 

The next step will be to adjust for 
the energy factor of the two com- 
modities. Midds. have 60 therms per 
100 Ib. productive energy, with glu- 
ten feed at 56 therms per 100 Ib. This 
gives midds. a productive energy ad- 
vantage of 4 therms per 100 Ib. At 
20¢ per therm, the midds. would have 
approximately 80¢ advantage in pro- 
ductive energy over the gluten feed. 
In the final calculation, the gluten 
feed with a $3.50 advantage of pro- 
tein value less the 80¢ difference for 
productive energy would give the glu- 
ten feed a net advantage of $2.70 ton 
on a protein-energy comparison with 
wheat midds. When considering the 
value of wheat millfeeds in a formula, 
this same calculation must be made 





with a number of ingredients. 


Actually, the over-all nutritional 
comparisons are practical and in use 
every day. There have been a num- 
ber of times during the past year 
when competitive feed ingredients 
have been substituted for wheat mill- 
feed all over the country. With the 
upswing in millfeed during the last 
10 days, various combinations of feed 
ingredients have begun to be substi- 
tuted for the wheat millfeed. 

Let’s take a quick summary of the 
place for millfeed in the various areas 
of feeding. 

Cattle—Wheat millfeeds continue to 
have a definite place in cattle formu- 
las strictly on an economic basis. 
Wheat millfeeds compete with other 
feed ingredients mostly on a protein 
balance basis. 


Poultry—Energy as well as protein 
balance of poultry rations is of prac- 
tical importance. Because of the rel- 
atively low energy of midds. it has 
only limited use in poultry formulas. 
There will be some millfeed used in 
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You'll be money ahead when yow equip your elevator with 
a Kewanee Overhead Truck Lift because quality character- 
izes its construction in every particular. This means long 
life with sustained performance. 
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pullet feeds, but very little in fatten- 
ing or broiler formulas. 


Hog—The current trend is away 
from the use of wheat millfeeds in 
hog rations. The farmer has his own 
grain, which is his source of the high 
energy ingredients. He is looking to 
the commercial feed manufacturer to 
supply him with a “High Protein- 
Mineral-Vitamin-Medicated” supple- 
ment. For these formulas, the high 
protein ingredients such as soybean 
meal and meatscrap are primarily 
used. 

A Look at the Future 

Let’s take a brief look at millfeed 
supply. 

Not being connected with the flour 
production plans, I have had to look 
for outside help in getting an esti- 
mate of wheat millfeed supply for 
the 1960 to 1961 crop year. The con- 
sensus is that it should remain com- 
parable to 1959 to 1960. There are 
some opinions that it may be slightly 
under the current year. 

Now for a look at livestock and 
poultry prices for the coming year. 
Let’s start with eggs. Our latest fig- 
ure indicates 4 to 5% fewer layers, 
and today eggs are about 5¢ doz. over 
last year. This coming fall we can 
expect the egg price to average 5 to 
10¢ over last year. Our broiler pro- 
duction, which has been running be- 
low last fall, has recently showed 
signs of expanding. Georgia broilers 
have recently been averaging 16 to 
18¢ lb. As broiler numbers are ex- 
panded, we can expect another price 
drop. This could curtail further ex- 
pansion. 

In regard to hogs, I believe the 
last government figure showed an in- 
tention to cut back spring production 
13%. I do not believe that the farm- 
ers will follow through with this fig- 
ure. Many people familiar with the 
situation believe that a cut of 8 to 
10% would be more likely. Should 
the cut-back materialize, we can ex- 
pect hog prices to reach $18 to $20 
this summer. A drop to around $15 
to $16 during the fall months under 
the force of heavy marketing at that 
time would be a reasonable expecta- 
tion, followed by a recovery again 
during the winter months. 

In regard to cattle, the cattle cycle 
takes about 5 to 7 years. It looks 
like this coming fall we will have 
approximately 70 million beef cattle 
(excluding dairy numbers) on hand. 
During the winter months a good por- 
tion of these will be on ranges and 
will be fed a maintenance ration when 
pastures are poor or covered with 
snow. We are more interested in the 
cattle that will be in feed lots on 
full feed. The feeding of formulated 
rations expanded tremendously with 
the introduction of stilbestrol in feed 
formulas. The price outlook on cattle 
is not distressing, but it could be a 
little lower this fall than last. 


Ingredient Supplies 
We must consider a factor that 
in my opinion will exert great in- 
fluence on price outlook of wheat 
millfeed for the coming year. This is 
(Turn to page 50) 
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...a research proven feed- 
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atability factors with your 
modern life-cycle nutrition. 
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Mr. Feed Dealer! 


Full-page ads like this in 
leading farm publications 
are just one of the many 


ways Wirthmore will help 


boost dealer sales in 
If you're interested in 


Wirthmore’s forward- ook- 
licy of producing 
i “Tomors 


Today,” drop 
us qd we'll talk 


things over. 


Wirthmore Feeds Inc. 
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lf all the broilers fed UN/ISTAT in a year’s time were 
put in single file, they would circle the earth 
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No wonder 
Unistat is 
the No. 1 
coccidiostat 


for protection against 
the 3 common kinds of coccidiosis 


How about your customers? Are they enjoying the 
profit protection that Unistat brings to their poultry 
investment? Remember! Unistat has captured universal 
popularity in just a little over 2 years. It’s an extra selling 
advantage for your feeds that today’s cost-conscious growers 
have come to expect in the feeds they buy. The reason is simple. 
Growers know they make more money with Unistat in their feeds 
because Unistat provides unequalled protection against all 3 common 
types of coccidiosis (those caused by E. acervulina, E. necatrix, and 


E. tenella). In addition, Unistat helps stimulate growth, improves 
feed efficiency and pigmentation. 


Write, wire, or phone today for Feed Manufacturer’s Guide 
on Unistat. It will give you further information about the 
No. | coccidiostat on the market today. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and 


personally answer your questions about formulating 
superior chicken feeds with Unistat. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charies City lowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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the price trend and total availability 
of our feed grains and feed concen- 
trates. First, let us see what is 


e 
son lanned for the Commodity Credit 
Bill Thompse co. ome prices for the feed grain for the 


3617 Dryden Road coming year: 
Fort Worth 9, Texas Average Grain Loan Prices at Farm Level 
Wiinat 5-6088 1958 «1959 = 1960 

Corn— 

(compliance) eee ones 
(non-compliance) .... J $1.12 $1.06 
Grain sorghums d $1.52 $1.52 
é $ 50 $ .50 
$77 § 27 


MALT SPROUTS : 
BREWERS GRAINS After a sharp reduction in loan 
DISTILLERS GRAINS prices for the crop year 1959, we have 
BEET PULP a further reduction in the corn sup- 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND 4 OTHER FEEDS port prices for the 1960 crop. The 
loan prices of the other grain crops 
remain the same. 


A trend has developed which I think 


Haunt? 6015 ap is extremely important to consider 
y pe 2 when thinking of wheat millfeed 
SERVICE BUD COOK prices. For many years after World 


The Leo Cook Co. War II, the crop support price was 
410 Lewis Bldg. generally figured as a floor price for 
Portland 4, Ore, grains, except during the force of 
CApitol 2-1913 the harvest. After the harvest, farm- 


ers would hold their grain at support 
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machine picked corn 


&ue CORN SHELLERS 
LAST LONGER ... COST LESS TO OPERATE 


Bryant Corn Shellers give you Fast... Efficient . . . Low Cost Shelling... FAST 
is the word for it . . . 800 to 1600 bu. of shelled corn per hour of machine picked 
BRYANT corn with the Bryant No. 40 Sheller. This simple one-motor machine shells machine 


CORN SHELLERS picked or snapped corn with shucks, cleans the shelled corn and blows cobs and 
abe mane te dirt up to 300 feet. The Bryant Corn Sheller’s rugged construction and compact design 
plus low maintenance, make it an outstanding machinery buy. 
FIVE SIZES 
WITH CAPACITIES 
RANGING FROM 


200 TO 1600 Bryant No. 30 Coarse Crusher will give you 


BU. PER HR. a 15% to 25% Capacity Increase on your Corn 
Sheller! 


Bryant Coarse Crusher can be mounted on sheller hopper and driven by separate 
motor or from sheller shaft, Extra long shaft is not required. 


en The Bryent Coarse Crusher, mode tn three of 
e Oryant Coarse Crusher, made in three sizes, 
EVERY NEED! 22°", 30°", and 36°" to meet all requirements, and 
used ahead of your sheller to protect sheller from 
tramp iron, stones and other foreign material, will 
also increase the capacity of your sheller. Breaks 
up the ears for faster, smoother 
shelling. Three sizes handle from 
1,000 to 2,000 bu per hour. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1504 TENTH AVENUE PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
Zuality OUR MOST IMPORTANT PRODUCT FOR 49 YEARS 


levels, being able to get this price 
from the government. 

We have seen a gradual breakdown 
of this practice, and it became more 
obvious this year. Because of the tre- 
mendous production of corn and milo, 
coupled with the record carryover 
figures, we have seen corn and milo 
sell during most of the year under the 
loan levels. As a matter of fact, in 
Kansas City, milo has traded at 10 
to 20¢ under loan during most of the 
crop year. 

In addition to the grains, the sur- 
plus situation has made itself felt in 
the over-all feed commodity picture. 
We have discussed at length the low- 
er millfeed prices of last year. Over- 
all high-protein ingredients have sold 
at 5% to 8% under last year. 

With this experience and with just 
a normal growing year, we are now 
looking at 1960-1961 with even great- 
er surpluses. With the farmers’ plant- 
ing intentions now in hand, we can 
see a total feed grain production of 
around 162 million tons. This produc- 
tion will be on top of a whopping 
feed grain carry-over of 78 million 
tons (last year’s carry-over was 68 
million tons). 

On top of the feed grain supplies, 
we can expect 30 million tons of by- 
product feeds and other concentrates. 
This will give us a total feed con- 
centrate supply of around 270 million 
tons, 7 million tons more than last 
year and the largest on record. 

In the face of these record supplies 
of feed grains and ingredients, we are 
looking at a cut-back in the number 
of animal units from 170.5 million 
units in 1959 to 1960 to an estimate 
of 168 million in 1960 to 1961. 

In conclusion, I feel surplus feed 
commodities are the most important 
factors to be considered for wheat 
millfeed prices for the coming year. 
This factor, coupled with the lower 
support prices, the trend away from 
millfeed in poultry and hog formula- 
ticn and the smaller number of ani- 
mal units this coming year, makes it 
appear that wheat millfeed prices 
should average about the same as 
last year. 
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Ghostley Poultry Farms 


Names S.E. Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hall F. Teague, 
poultryman from Taylorsville, N.C., 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the southeastern U.S. for Ghostley 
Poultry Farms, Anoka, Minn., near 
Minneapolis. He will work with the 
hatcheries handling Ghostley prod- 
ucts, according to Fred J. Ghostley, 
general manager of the firm. The 
company is an international supplier 
of breeder chicks and hatching eggs, 
with headquarters and research cen- 
ter at Anoka. 











WHOLE 
FISH MEAL 


(VioBin Process) 
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All the Fish Meal 


PLUS 
all the Solubles 


Guaranteed to give almost 

2 times growth response due to 

“unidentified growth factors” . . . 

compared to pressed meal 
Protein biological value of raw fish 
Write for detailed information 


New Bedford Fish Products Co. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 



































POTENTIATION 


most significant development | 
an poultry feeding since the | 
introduction of antibiotics | 


CYANAMID OBTAINS ACCEPTANCE! 





The power that was always there in 
AUREOMYCIN is now released, through 
potentiation, to exert more than 
twice the activity against disease. 


NEW DISCOVERY 
MORE THAN DOUBLES 
ACTIVITY OF AUREOMYCIN 
AGAINST DISEASE 


Now... with your potentiated feeds... the full 


power of this wide-spectrum antibiotic 
is unleashed for maximum protection against 
PPLO and other disease-causing organisms 


Acceptance of a method 

of potentiating AUREOMY- 

CIN® has just been an- 
nounced. This development prom- 
ises enormous health benefits for 
broilers and replacement chicks. 
It can lead to substantial reduc- 
tion in market condemnations — 
to better returns for customers — 
to more sales of your poultry feeds. 

What is potentiation? 

AUREOMYCIN has always been the 
most powerful of antibiotics, and 
readily absorbed into body tissues. 
Yet, in the past and particularly in 
poultry feeds, much of that power 
has not been getting through. Sci- 
entists found the reason: calcium 
in the diet which did not permit 
maximum absorption and thus 
prevented the high blood levels 
needed to reach and knock out less 
sensitive organisms. 

Cyanamid researchers sought 
ways of eliminating this restric- 
tion. They wanted to unleash the 
power of AUREOMYCIN, while still 
retaining enough calcium for nor- 
mal growth and bone formation. 
Planned trials brought the an- 
swers to (1) the minimum level of 
calcium required for optimum 
performance, and (2) a source of 
calcium that is well utilized by 
poultry and interferes less with 
the absorption of AUREOMYCIN. 

Based on the results of these 
trials, Cyanamid now recom- 
mends a change in feed formulas 
which will develop a high blood 
level of AUREOMYCIN and increase 
its activity against disease two or 
more times. This is potentiation. 


How to potentiate Aureomycin 
Here’s how you do it. Remove all 
sources of supplemental calcium 
and phosphorus from feeds that 
are to be used for short-term treat- 
ment (5 days maximum). Use cal- 
cium sulfate to build up the cal- 
cium level to 0.8% in rations for 
long-term feeding (8 weeks maxi- 
mum). Calcium sulfate is safe for 
growing chickens, equal to calcium 
carbonate for growth and bone 
formation, and permits greater 
absorption of AUREOMYCIN. In 
order to balance the calcium-phos- 


phorus ratio in the diet when cal- 
cium sulfate is present, use mono- 
sodium phosphate—which is well 
utilized by chickens, is commer- 
cially available, and lends itself to 
blending in feed. 

How calcium control increases 
blood levels of Aureomycin 
Cyanamid researchers conducted 
experiments to determine the rela- 
tionship between level and source 
of calcium and the amount of 
AUREOMYCIN in the blood. In one 
of these experiments, rations con- 
taining 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
were formulated using four differ- 
ent levels of calcium from two 
sources: calcium carbonate and 
calcium sulfate. The resulting 
eight rations were fed to eight 
groups of chicks for eight weeks. 

The diagram below shows the 
levels of AUREOMYCIN in blood ob- 
tained with the four different 
levels of two calcium salts. Note 
that the greatest amount of AUREO- 
MYCIN in the blood was obtained 
when rations containing 0.55% 
calcium were fed. Note that when 
calcium was added to bring feed 
up to 0.75%, the amount of AUREO- 
MYCIN in the blood with calcium 
sulfate was double the amount 
with calcium carbonate and nearly 
as high as with 0.55% calcium. 


How potentiated Aureomycin cuts 
losses from CRD and synovitis 
Dramatic results have been ob- 
tained in laboratory and field 
trials with potentiated AUREOMY- 
CIN to combat two costly poultry 

diseases : CRD and synovitis. 

In field trials where CRD was 
a problem, these results were ob- 
tained with flocks of birds receiv- 
ing no antibiotic and flocks of 
birds receiving potentiated feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN, Mortal- 
ity in the flocks fed AUREOMYCIN 
was cut in half; production cost 
per pound was reduced by a cent- 
and-a-half; condemnations 
dropped from 4.6% to 0.6%. 

In a laboratory experiment, in 
which all birds were inoculated 
with synovitis-causing agent, 79% 
of the birds fed potentiated 
AUREOMYCIN 
against 43% of the birds fed non- 
potentiated AUREOMYCIN, and only 
14% of the birds fed no antibiotic. 


See next page for 

specific recommendations 
On the following page are recom- 
mendations for two specific poten- 
tiated feeds containing AUREOMY- 
CIN. Both of these feeds can be 
used successfully by your broiler- 
grower customers and by flock 
owners for replacement chicks. 


were salable, 








ager With calcium carbonate 
= With calcium sulfate 


AUREOMYCIN IN BLOOD SERUM (MCG./ML.) 
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110% 


0.75% 


CALCIUM LEVELS IN FEED 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR SPECIFIC 
POTENTIATED FEEDS 


Starter Feed 


AUREOMYCIN at 200 grams per ton. 
Fed during first three weeks. Cal- 
cium sulfate to bring the total 
calcium level up to 0.8%. Mono- 
sodium phosphate to bring the 
total phosphorus level up 0.6%. 
This potentiated feed is recom- 
mended for all growing chicks. It 
is to be fed at an age period in 
which the objectives are: to pre- 
vent early chick mortality; to re- 
duce the stress from vaccination, 
moving, handling, variations in 
temperature; to reduce the inci- 
dence of infections such as PPLO 
present at the time of hatching. 


Treatment Feeds 


AUREOMYCIN at 200 grams per ton 
of feed. (a) For 5-day treatment 
leave out supplemental calcium and 
phosphorus entirely. Other ingre- 
dients in the ration will usually 
give 0.4% to 0.55% total calcium. 
(b) For longer treatment periods 
(up to 8 weeks), use same level of 
calcium and phosphorus as out- 
lined under PF starter feed. 

These feeds are recommended 
as an aid in reducing losses from 
outbreaks of CRD, synovitis and 
blue comb, 


Get your PF symbol 


Cyanamid will continue to use this 
PF symbol in its advertising and 
promotion of potentiated feeds. 
Feed manufacturers are invited to 
write for a special copyprint of 
this symbol for use on bags 
containing potentiated feeds and 
in company advertising and 
literature. 

Complete information about 
potentiation is contained in a tech- 
nical booklet “The Potentiation of 
AUREOMYCIN in Feed.’’ Your 
Cyanamid Representative will be 
glad to obtain a copy for you. Get 
in touch with him. 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, N. Y. 20, 
N. Y. *AUREOMYCIN is American 


Cyanamid Company’s trademark OC YANAMID 
for chlortetracycline. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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High Protein-Urea Supplements With and 
Without Lysine for Fattening Steer Calves 


By T. W. Perry, W. M. Beeson and M. T. Mohler 
Purdue University 


It's No Secret! — all Dogs Prefer. . 


Ryde's FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 


And it's no secret that many deal- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: In this arti- 
cle—a progress report presented at 
the Indiana Cattle Feeders Day— 
Purdue workers report on results 
of an experiment with high pro- 
tein-urea supplements with and 
without lysine for fattening steer 
calves. Amino acid supplementa- 
tion “opens up a new field of re- 
search for critical evaluation,” Dr. 
Beeson commented recently. He 
noted that interest in amino acid 
supplementation has been aroused 
by growth response to such supple- 
mentation in cattle tests. Dr. Beeson 
also said that the “fortification of 
high urea supplements with amino 
acids may be the key to the utiliza- 
tion of larger amounts of urea in 
cattle diets.” 

a ¥ 


A majority of the mixed protein 
supplements used in cattle rations 
contain from 30-32% protein. Recent- 
ly, there has been a lot of interest 
in feeding supplements with high 
levels of protein (48-50%), whereby 
the extra protein equivalent is made 
up with urea. 

Theoretically, this should reduce 
the amount of protein supplement re- 
quired to balance the ration. How- 
ever, the limiting factor in the past 
has been that cattle cannot effective- 
ly meet more than one-third of their 
protein requirement from urea, and 
the remainder has to be furnished 
from natural proteins. 

If all of the nutrients necessary 
for bacterial synthesis of protein in 
the rumen can be identified, then it 
should be possible for cattle to meet 
their supplementary protein needs es- 
sentially from urea (non-protein ni- 
trogen). When this barrier is con- 
quered, then 1 Ib. of a 64% (high- 
urea) supplement should give the 
same response in cattle as 2 Ib. of a 
32% supplement. 

Although all of the essential amino 
acids (components of protein) can be 
synthesized in the rumen by micro- 
organisms from non-protein nitrogen 
(urea), there is a possibility that 
some one or more amino acids, such 
as lysine, are not produced in ade- 
quate amounts for maximum per- 
formance. In the past, we have as- 
sumed that amino acids were not a 
limiting factor in ruminant diets. 





TABLE 1. Treatments 





No 10 Gm. 
Lysine Supplement and Amount Daily 





Lot |! 32% Supplement A—No Urea Lot 7 
(2.0 tb. per steer) 

Lot 2 40% Supplement—3.7% Urea Lot 8 
(1.6 tb. per steer) 

Lot 3 48% Supplement—7.4% Urea Lot ? 
(1.33 Ib. per steer) 

Lot 4 56% Supplement—i!.1% Urea 
(1.14 Ib. per steer) 

Lot 5 64% Supplement—!4.8% Urea 
(1.0 tb. per steer) 

Lot 6 72% Supplement—i8.5% Urea 
(0.89 Ib. per steer) 








KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














COLUMBIA 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 


This opens up a new field of research 
for critical evaluation. 

This experiment was designed with 
the following objectives: 

1. To compare a 32, 40, 48, 56, 64 
and 72% protein supplement when 
fed on the same protein equivalent 
basis to balance a ration for fatten- 
ing steer calves. 

2. To determine the effect of feed- 
ing 10 gm. of lysine per steer daily 
with the various supplements. 

Experimental Procedure — Twelve 


lots of six Hereford steer calves each 
were fed on a basal ration of ground 


Sold exclusively to the 
Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


In 5, 25, and 50-lb. bags 
for customer convenience 


RYDE &CO. 





ers prefer to sell Ryde's Flaked 
Dog Food. In all its 20 years on the 


market it has proven a profitable 


repeat seller. 


your customers more for 


money. 


3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, 


Stock and sell this QUALITY dry 
dog food that enables you to offer 
their 
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these men have designs on your business! 


These calculating individuals have plans to make 
your new feed mill the most efficient, profit- 
producing operation possible. They figure that they 
can deliver maximum production, low operating 
costs, more profitable results. And... unless you're 
the rare exception ... they’re absolutely right! 
They're experts in many fields . . . plant automation, 
efficiency evaluation, machinery design, financing 
and contracting. They originate radical new ideas 
and methods to change “it-can’t-be-dones” into 
“T-wouldn’t-have-believed-its”. 

As part of the Myers-Sherman automation en- 
gineering team, their job is to create new and 
better mills and mill equipment, They’re the idea 
men whose revolutionary new concepts are incor- 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


porated in every piece of the famous Fords line we 
manufacture. Mills of their design which are come 
pletely operated electronically by one man are ale 
ready in use and that’s just the beginning. 

You can put them to work designing your complete 
new mill . . . or modernizing your present one . . . 
at our expense! They'll show you how it should be 
planned to fit your individual needs . . . explain 
how we can take the whole job off your hands or 
tackle any part of it you wish ... give you the 
details on the 54 convenient Myers-Sherman pur- 
chase plans that let you pay as you earn. We can 
even lease it to you if you wish! 

Mail this coupon for our new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
3501 $. Mlinois $t., Streator, Hlinois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


NAME__ 
FIRM 
ADDRESS ___ 

CITY. STATE 
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TABLE 3. Comparison of High-Protein Supplements With Different Levels of Urea, 


Oct. 7, 1959-April 6, 1960 (182 Days) 


Lots 4-10 Lots 5-11 
56% Supp 64% Supp 


TABLE 2. Composition of Supplements 


Lots 6-12 
72% Supp 


A. First Six Lots—No Lysine 
Lot | 
Straight 
Supp. A 
32% 





Lots 3-9 
48% Supp 


Lots 1-7 Lots 2-8 


Data 32% Supp 40% Supp 





Lot 3 Lot 4 - —_ 
48% 56% No. of steers “* 12 12 12 12 
q Growth datao— 
5 576.8 509.5 initial weight, Ib. 
a 140.8 140.6 Final weight, Ib. 
140.0 140.0 140.0 Total gain, Ib. ... 
a7 me 111.0 Daily gain, Ib. ......-. 


52.0 52.0 52.0 Daily 
17.0 17.0 17.0 feed 
0.5 05 0.5 Gr. shelled corn, Ib 
Supplement, |b. 
| Corn silage, ib. ........ 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain— 
Gr. shelled corn, Ib. ... 
Supplement, ib. 
| Corn silage, Ib.* ..... 
| Total, air-dry basis 
Cost— 
Feed cost per Ib. 
gain,? cents 


Lot 2 


Ingredients 40% 





609 

1017 

408 
2.24 


650.5 
140.0 
140.0 


609 

1008 

398 
2.19 


Soybean meal 
Alfalfa meal, 
Molasses, 
Urea 

Bone mea! 
Salt with cobalt* 

Vitamin A & D concentrate? 


dehydrated 

cane 

52.0 

17.0 
0.5 


10.6 11.4 
1.0 9 
19.0 19.0 





1000.0 
$81.85 


1000.0 
$82.78 


1000.0 
$80.00 


1000.0 
$80.92 


Total 


Price per ton 486 
46 
291 (870) 


823 


507 
40 
284 (849) 
831 


499 486 

76 6! 
301 (900) 291 (870) 
876 838 


556 
57 
315 (942) 
928 


471 

89 
284 (849) 
844 





B. Last Six Lots—10 Gm. L-lysine HCI Per Animal Per 


Lot 7 Lot 8 Lot 9 Lot 10 
32% 40% 48% 


Day 
Lot I! 
64% 


Lot 12 


Ingredients 72% 


404.7 
140.0 
140.0 
145.8 
52.0 
17.0 
0.5 
100.0 


502.9 
140.0 
140.0 
72.4 
52.0 
17.0 
0.5 
75.2 


355.6 
140.0 
140.0 
182.5 
52.0 
17.0 
0.5 
112.4 


600.5 
140.0 
140.0 


552.3 
140.0 
140.0 
35.7 
52.0 
17.0 
0.5 
62.5 


Soybean meal 17.6 16.6 18.3 
Alfalfa meal, dehydrated 
Mola 
Urea 
Bone meal 

Salt with cobalt* 

Vitamin A & D concentratet 


Lysine premix 


17.3 16.1 16.1 





ss@s, cane *Corn silage converted to 10% moisture basis. Figures in parentheses indicate ‘as fed" basis. 


rs +Feed prices based on the folliowing: Ground shelled corn, $1.06 bu.; Supplement A, $80 ton; 
7 modified Supplement A (see Table |); corn silage, $10 ton; bone meal, $5.75 cwt.; salt, $1.80 cwt. 
0.5 
50.0 





TABLE 4. Effect of Lysine Supplementation with Different Levels of Urea 


1000.0 Oct. 7, 1959-April 6, 1960 (182 Days) 
$84.79 ——— ————=—_———— ———————————— 


1000.0 
$81.01 


1000.0 
$81.95 


1000.0 
$82.90 


1000.0 
$83.85 


Total . 1000.0 


$80.10 


Price per tont ————_=_———__=— 
—1!0 Gm. Lysine Per Day— 

Feed per 
100 ib. 


gain*® 


No Lysine——— 
Feed per 
100 Ib. 

gain*® 


*One ounce of cobalt carbonate per 100 Ib. of salt. 
*Stabilized dry vitamin A and D concentrate containing 4,540,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A 
and 567,500 U.S.P 


tThis does not include cost of lysine 


Daily 
gain 


Daily 


Treatment Lot No. Lot No. gain 


units of vitamin D per pound. 





32% Supplement—No Urea ... eee I 2.25 832 7 2.23 857 


(2.0 Ib. daily) 
Supplement—3.7% Urea .. 
(1.6 Ib. daily) 
Supplement—7.4% Urea .. 
(1.33 Ib. daily) 





40% 2.03 889 2.19 864 


shelled corn (full-fed), 15-20 Ib. of | 
corn silage and modifications of Sup- 
plement A with urea at the same pro- 


in the formula. L-lysine HCl was 
added to the different supplements 
so that each steer would receive 10 


48% 2.14 84! 2.24 835 


tein level. The protein content of each 
supplement was increased by adding 
urea (26% protein equivalent) and 
reducing the amount of soybean meal 


gm. of lysine per head daily. Adjust- 
ments were made in the formula to 
compensate for the protein supplied 
| by the lysine premix. The composition 





WHERE... 
accurate blending is important 


THERE... 
DRAVERS are important 


Where it’s important to maintain consistent blend quality on dependable 
production schedules day after day—there you'll find Draver Feeders. 


Dravers’ repeating precision action feeds the correct proportions in a constant, 
even stream. With a wide capacity range and accurate, free discharge at any 
rate, Dravers efficiently produce a variety of blends on a single system. And— 
downtime for repairs or maintenance on sturdy Dravers is almost nil. 


If accurate blending is important in your process, ask our engineers how new 
developments in Draver Feeders and automatic controls can be applied to 
your requirements, to give you accurate blend control on a dependable, low 


cost basis 


There are over 100 standard sizes and models of Draver Feeders, 
for feeding or proportioning from 3/100 to 2000 cubic feet per hour. 
Write for Catalog 804 and recommendations on your specific require- 
ments without obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the Milling Industry 
1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


New York 36-—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd St. 
San Francisco 5—-TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


SALES 
AND 
SERVICE 














56% Supplement—i!.1% Urea 


(1.14 Ib. daily) 
Supplement—1!4.8% Urea . 
(1.0 Ib. daily) 
Supplement—!i8.5% Urea 
(0.89 Ib. daily) 


64% 


72% 


Average 


1.90 942 2.15 916 


2.05 84! 2.33 807 


2.17 


2.09 Average 





*Corn silage was converted to 10% moisture basis. 


The addition of lysine resulted in a highly significant increase in daily gain. 





of the 
Table 2. 
The 
Table 1. 
Summary of Results—1l. Adding 
lysine to supplements containing dif- 
ferent levels of urea improved the 
daily gain 5-13% and feed efficiency 
of steers 1-4%. The average increase 
in daily gain (2.09 vs. 2.24 Ib.) be- 
tween the six lots receiving no lysine 
and lysine was highly significant. The 
addition of lysine to a supplement 
containing only natural proteins 
(Supplement A) was of no benefit 
(Table 4). 
2. Higa 


supplements is given in 


treatments are shown in 


urea supplements with 





NBC Reports Success 
Of New Finance Plan 


RICHMOND, VA.—National Broil- 
er Council has launched its new fi- 
nance plan (based on a set-aside of 
30¢ per 1,000 Ib. by the processor) in 
states producing 65% of the total 
broiler crop, according to an NBC 
report. The states are Maine, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

According to NBC, additional cam- 
paigns scheduled to get underway in 
June should result in participation in 
the new finance plan by states pro- 
ducing about 75% of the nation’s 
broilers. 

“As more states come under this 
plan, income continues to climb. In 
fact, during May it increased 124% 
over that for April,” it was stated in 
the NBC report. 

“It is not only bringing many new 
companies into the NBC membership, 
but it has also proven it can be effec- 
tive in reaching a larger percentage 
of the total production volume. For 
example, in North Carolina it is re- 
sulting in an income 70.5% above the 
1959 rate, and in Mississippi the in- 
crease is 177.4%.” 


lysine containing 64 and 72% pro- 
tein equivalent were equal to a 32% 
supplement when fed on the same 
protein basis. In other words, 1.0 Ib. 
of a 64% supplement with lysine was 
equivalent to 2.0 Ib. of a 32% supple- 
ment. 


3. Without lysine, feeding urea 
supplements on the same protein 
equivalent basis was not as effective 
in balancing a fattening ration as 
32% supplement composed of natural 
proteins. 

4. Apparently lysine is one of the 
limiting nutritional factors in the 
utilization of urea by cattle. 


5. This is the first step in a pro- 
gram to develop a 64% cattle supple- 
ment that can be fed at the rate of 
1.0 Ib. fer head daily and give results 
equivalent to 2.0 Ib. of a 32% supple- 
ment. 

¥ » 
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For information or a quotation Vitamin E is considered by 
on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed many authorities to be an cs- 
Supplement, write Distillation sential part of a nutritionally 
Products Industries, Rochester complete diet for chickens, tur- 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York keys, dogs, and other animals. 
and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert We will be happy to send litera- 
Smith Limited, Montreal and ture references on request. 
Toronto ¢ Or, contact the dis- 

tributor nearest you. 
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The vitamin E in Myvamix is on 
a dry, non-dusting soy grits 


“ Myoamix base. We use grits instead of 
The ‘‘d’’ means the vitamin E meal because they have less 
in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- fiber, less moisture, more pro- 
plement is the same stercoisomer Vi TAM i N E tcin, more uniform particle size, 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- : and are dusted to remove hulls 
gram of d-alpha-tocophery] ace- FEED SUPPLEMENT and powder. All this means a 
tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- higher quality product, onc 


national Units of Vitamin E. that's as casy to handle as any- 
ching in your mill. 


= — 
ee ae Pn ee 
< 


np 


iP 


i #8OcwEestee. w YY. USA. OF 


mane 
TION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - oivision OF EASTMAN KODAK CO 


-tocophery! ocetote concentrate absorbed on soy grit. 
20,000 INTERBIATIONAL UNITS ©! AMIN E PER POUND 











With Myvamix, you know ex- 
actly how much vitamin E is The “‘acetate”’ means chat the 
in your feed. There's a sure vitamin E in Myvamix is really 
20,000 International Units of stable. Tests show no loss of 
Vitamin E per pound. The cost potency even after storage in 
is only a few dimes per ton finished feeds for six months at 
of feed. 100 F. The full potency you put 
in the feed is there when the 
feed is fed. 
There are at least seven tocoph- 
erols which have some vita- 
min E activity. The most effec- 
tive biologically is ‘‘alpha.” 
That's what is in Myvamix Vi- 
tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 
10 to 15% of the tocopherois in 
corn is “‘alpha’’—the rest is 
“‘gamma,"" one of the Icast 
effective of all.) 
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Pacific N. W. Expanding Storage Space 
As Government Announces Cut in Rates 


By Special Correspondent 


Many 
Inland 
and northern 
con- 


SPOKANE, WASH 
dealers around the 
of eastern Washington 
Idaho were caught with their 
struction going 
in grain storage rates was announced. 

A survey indicated that there were 
6.379.500 bushels of either 
just completed this spring or under 
construction in the area. In addition, 
North Pacific Grain Growers, Inc., 
Spokane-based regional 
nounced an arrangement with the 
Port of Kalama (Wash.) on the low- 
er Columbia River for the port to 
build a 2 million-bushel terminal fa- 

ind lease it to the co-op 

There are no government-owned 
storage facilities in all of the Pa- 
cific Nor thwest 

Merrill D. Sather 
tary, Pacific N 
ers Assn., said much of the storage 


facilities under construction is for 


storage 


cility 


executive secre- 


replacement use 

“We have 
vators and a lot of dealers are re- 
in the face of increas- 
ing pres from the Food and 
Drug Administration to get rid of 
these old, hard-to-keep sanitary facil- 
ities,” Mr. Sather said 

“Some of the storage being re- 
placed was built or taken over during 
World War II as ‘temporary’ facil- 


ities,”” he said 


placing these 


sures 


Specific Examples 
(Idaho) Grain 
cases in point. The 
elevators under con- 
nm. One at Juliaetta will have 
citv of 216.500 bu. and will re- 
200,000. The other at 
330,000-bu. eleva- 
almost 


Lewiston Growers 
structures are 


firm has two 


one ol 

ndrick will be a 

or and will replace one of 

300,000. These elevators serve the 

Nez Perce-Camas areas of 
il Idaho 


Palouse 


prairie 
centr 
country, Rockford 
Wash.) Grain Growers have a 268.,- 
000-bu. elevator under construction 
it Worley, Idaho; Pullman Grain 
Growers are building 250,000 bu. of 
off-track storage space, and Colfax 
Grain Growers are building a new 
ff-track facility of 450,000 bu 
Demands of members for 
truck points closer to the ranch is the 
reason given for these new off-track 
This is also true in the Big 


: Fee DMVY 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN 
FOR FOUR FOOTED AN/MALS 


In the 


co-op 











WHAT: 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 


grain | 
Empire | 


up when the reduction | 


co-op, an- 


orthwest Grain Deal- | 


a lot of old crib-type ele- | 














Bend country west of Spokane where 
Edwall Grain Growers have a 250,000- 
bu. facility almost completed. 

Further south, a new firm, Dead- 
man Elevator Co., is building a 150,- 
000 bu. facility off-track at Pomeroy, 
Wash. Columbia County Grain Grow- 
ers have an elevator of 500,000-bu. 
capacity underway to replace one the 
co-op lost at Dayton last December 
in a fire. 

Touchet Valley (Walla Walla Coun- 
ty) Grain Growers are building space 
for 175,000 bu. for a net increase of 
120,000 at Coppei. Walla Walla Grain 
Growers are adding 250,000 bu. to the 
facilities on the McNary dam re- 
servoir at Port Kelley and 162,000 at 
Walla Walla. The Port Kelley opera- 
tion is served by track, truck and 
barge. 

Further 


Burbank, 


upstream at 





River Grain Terminals, Inc., has com- 
pleted a 2,000,000-bu. flat warehouse 
to handle grain storage. This facility 
may be easily converted to other 
products as the Columbia Basin irri- 
gation project grows. This will bring 
the firm’s storage capacity to 6 mil- 
lion bushels. 
Other New Storage 

Other storage facilities being built: 
Klickitat Valley Grain Growers, 311,- 
000 bu. (100,000 is replacement); 
United Grain Growers, Harrington, 
375,000 bu.; Western Farmers Assn., 
Granger, 350,000; Odessa Union 
Warehouse Co., 146,000 at Reiman 
Station and 146,000 at Ephrata. 

Smallest new plant is one of 50,000- 
bu. capacity being built at Brewster 
by the Waterville Union Grain Grow- 
ers. 

Many dealers of the Inland Empire 
are still discussing the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement and the tone in- 
dicates most will sign reluctantly 
with the hope of “better things next 
year.” 





Staff Changes Made 
At Gilman Paper Co. 


NEW YORK—Howard Gilman, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Gilman 
Paper Co., manufacturer and con- 
verter, with mills and plants in Ver- 
mont, recently announced the fol- 
lowing changes in executive and sales 
personnel. 

Harry C. Lawless is now a staff 
vice president of Gilman Paper Co. 
and its subsidiaries, and a member 
of the executive advisory committee. 

Dean Wellington becomes general 
sales manager of the company, and 
subsidiaries, with authority over the 
sales of four divisions. 

Tom L. Jones, formerly vice presi- 
dent and director of multiwall sales 
of Arkell & Smiths, and recently re- 
gional sales manager of the multiwall 
division of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., has joined Gilman Paper 
Co. as special representative in the 
multiwall bag division. 





ANNOUNCING 








U.S. Acts Against 
Millfeed Imports 
From Cuba 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Treas- 
ury has ordered customs officers to 
withhold full and final approval of 
imports of millfeeds from Cuban 
sources. 

Customs officials say this means 
they are acting to prevent violations 
of the anti-dumping provision of the 
law since it is suspected that such 
imports as are being received may 
be priced or may be sold at something 
less than the fair value. 

This action does not necessarily 
mean that imports will be completely 
excluded. Under the existing pro- 
cedure, customs officers are notified 
to withhold final appraisal of value 
but the commodity can enter the U.S. 
upon the posting of a bond. In the 
case of millfeeds from Cuba, addition- 





| al bonds are likely to be requested. 


Normally, all imports are required 
to be covered by a bond, but in the 
case of suspicion of dumping at less 
than fair value, the additional bond 
may be required to protect the U.S. 

Customs officials say that the im- 
ports can be received and sold but 
they will be subject to ultimate ap- 
praisal of fair value and additional 
duties may be imposed if it is found 
that sales are made at less than fair 
value. 

Orders to withhold appraisal of fu- 
ture receipts of millfeeds from Cuban 
sources do not close the door to 
imports from that area, the idea be- 
ing to make the anti-dumping pro- 
visions of the iaw fully effective. 


-— 


FILES INCORPORATION 
CAMBRIA, VA.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed by Emco, 
Inc., to operate a flour and feed mill- 
ing business. Capitalization of $300,- 
000 is listed, with-Gerald F. Brennan 
as agent. 








‘Outside’ Influences 


Canadian Agriculture 


WINNIPEG — Developments out- 
side Canada may affect farm produc- 
tion and prices inside Canada more 
in the future than has been the case 
recently, according to the Bank of 
Montreal's business review for May. 

The review draws attention to the 
recent decline in beef prices as both 
Canadian and U.S. herds have in- 
creased in size. It also points to the 
fact that pork prices have been low- 
er since the introduction of deficiency 
payments, noting that U.S. hogs can 
now enter Canada for the first time 
since 1952. 

In hog production, the review notes 
that the embargo against importa- 
tion of American animals imposed in 
1952 has now been lifted. As a result, 
it can be expected that U.S. pork 
prices will influence Canadian prices. 

Even so, the outstanding single 
factor for Canadian hog producers 
today is the new deficiency payment 





A PRIMARY SOURCE OF ENZYMES AND 
UNIDENTIFIED FERMENTATION FACTORS TO PRODUCE 
MORE PROFITABLE GROWTH AND BETTER 
FEED EFFICIENCY IN POULTRY, SWINE, CATTLE 


Nutritionists are turning their attention to en- 
zymes as the newest advance in scientific feeding. 
Nopco, working since 1924 in this field through 
one of its subsidiaries, has the advantage of long 
experience in enzyme research. As a result, Nopgro 
is a superior enzyme product. It is characterized 
by a wide variety of enzyme activities, especially 
in those factors (amylases and proteases) that 
aid animal digestion by breaking down starches 


and proteins. 


batch 


Approved by FDA for use in all feeds 
Formulated specifically for feeds 


Consistently uniform in activity from batch to 


Manufactured by Nopco, a basic producer of 
enzyme products 

Developed by Nopco’s pioneering research in 
enzymes since 1924 


Supported by the same technical assistance that 
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GRAIN INSPECTORS—This trio was 
among the 150 inspectors who at- 
tended the recent convention of the 
National Association of Chief Grain 
Inspectors and members of the grain 
division, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Toledo, Ohio. Pictured chat- 
ting at a reception given by Bur- 
rows Equipment Co., Evanston, IIL, 
are (from left): George Colby, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Bert Whitlock, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and L. W. Clark, Memphis, 
Tenn. 





system. “Now four months old, the 
plan has been at least partly respon- 
sible for hog marketings falling from 
the highest-ever figure of 262,000 in 
the week immediately prior to the 
start of the plan to the subsequent 
average of only 148,000 weekly,” the 
review states. 


Dien Californie’. 


Experimental Mill 


DAVIS, CAL.—The Stohsner Ma- 
chine Works, Napa, Cal., has been 
selected to start preparing plans for 
a $200,000 experimental feed mill to 
be built on the Davis campus of the 
University of California. 

The mill is being donated to the 
university by the California Cattle 
Feeders Assn. To date, $86,500 has 
been collected from members of the 
association and those in allied fields, 
according to D. E. Alexander, Napa, 
head of the committee collecting 
funds. 

The new facilities, designed to ex- 
pand and speed research in the cattle 
feeding industry, will be operated by 
the department of animal husbandry. 

Plans call for a mill with a capacity 
of five tons of prepared feed an hour 
in a continuous operation, with fa- 
cilities for storing some 350 tons of 
hay and 480 tons of grain. The mill 
will have machinery for rolling or 
grinding grain and also for pelleting 
rations. 

The feed lot will accommodate up 
to 400 cattle at a time, and it will be 
possible to group feed 30 to 50 head 
at a time. 

—_—_—$>—___—_ 
DEAN ADVANCED 

PROVO, UTAH—Dr. Rudger M. 
Walker, former dean of the college of 
agriculture at Utah State University, 
Logan, has been appointed head of 
the college of biological and agricul- 
tural sciences at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity here. The announcement was 
made by Dr. Ernest L. Wilkinson, 
BYU president. 





has made Nopco a leading name in feed | INCREASE YOUR FEED PROFITS 


supplements 


A FEW FACTS you SHOULD KNOW ABQU NOPGRO 


A combined fungal an terial fermentation 
supplement—two fermentation products instead 
of one 

Its high nutritive value depends, in part, on 
its content of unknown growth factors 


You can be among the leaders in the break- 
through to more profitable feed conversion. Start 
using Nopgro now. Write us for further details. 


ne 


with IOWA’S MOBILE 
FEED MILL 
Write or call for details today 
Phone 111 in Oelwein 


1OWA PORTABLE MILL CO. 
OELWEIN, 1OWA 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Peoria, Ill. e Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, Canada ¢ Mexico, D.F. « Corbeil, France 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenale, eneymes and other products 
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Letter Tells Firm’s Credit Policy 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO.—An exam- | terms” will be of special interest to 


ple of the type of communication with 


customers feed dealers and manufac- 
turers may find to be necessary—and | 


effective—to reduce their growing ac- 
counts receivable is a letter sent 
early this year to all customers of 
Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., Higgins- 


ville, Mo., by D. A. Meinershagen, an | 


executive of the firm and secretary 
of the Missouri Grain & Feed Assn. 


Mr. Meinershagen’'s letter restated | 


the company’s credit policy and asked 
that credit customers cooperate to 
help the 
i “businesslike” policy of handling 
credit accounts which “will, in the 
long run, benefit all concerned.” 

It is believed that the diplomatic 
upproach Mr. Meinershagen uses to 
xplain why Eagle Mill & Elevator 


must adhere to a “definite and busi- | 
credit ! 


nesslike understanding on 


Higginsville firm maintain | 


others in the feed industry who have 
similar credit problems to solve. 

Here’s what Mr. Meinershagen’s 
letter said: 

To All of Our Many Friends & 
Valued Customers: 

This is intended to be the most 
friendly letter possible about a sub- 
ject important to both of us—“charge 
accounts.” It is being sent to every 
single one of our customers. I hope 
you will read it carefully as it covers 
a problem about which we could bet- 
ter understand each other. 

A prompt paying customer is one 
of the most prized assets of every 
American business, yet seldom, if 
ever, does a customer receive any 


| word of appreciation for the excellent 


manner in which his payments are 
made year after year. We want you 
to know that the promptness with 


which you have sent payment to us 
for statement has not gone unnoticed. 
We are proud to have you as a cus- 
tomer and we thank you for your 
splendid cooperation. It is a real 
pleasure to serve you and it is our 
aim to be able to serve you even bet- 
ter in the future. 

For our part, we suddenly found 
that we have grown into a problem 
—a problem on which our credit cus- 
tomers can help us. Much of what 
we buy requires cash. On some items, 
cash discounts are allowed and we 
have to pay these within ten days to 
earn these discounts and keep our 
prices as low as possible. 

Many of our customers pay cash 
for their purchases. Many credit cus- 
tomers pay their account promptly 
after the end of each month. When 
they don’t it means our extra money 
is tied up—money that we need to 
meet our current obligations. 

We want to have the feed, grain, 
seed and other equipment and sup- 
plies on hand at the time you need 








DASS the 
PERFORMANCE 


Performance on the range, in the feedlot, or the 
milking barn is the true test of your ruminant feeds! 


TEST AFTER TEST at many experiment-stations and practical feeding 
operations throughout the country have proved the value of dehydrated alfalfa 
in ruminant rations... Does your feed give this “Dehy Boost”? 


One large western feedlot runs tests on different formulas every year or two 
to determine the most practical ration for their use. They use cattle of a 

type normally fed, with controls for all groups. The first test is run on about 
190 cattle, and if the formula proves beneficial it is tested on groups of 400 to 
500. At least six tests of this type have been run on dehydrated alfalfa, and 
always showed positive results. 


An eminent nutritionist and formulator of ruminant feeds recently remarked 
that the addition of dehydrated alfalfa would provide “roughage nutrition” 
that could not be obtained in any other way. He said, “It is true that adding 
dehy increases the cost of our products, but we 
have found that performance and results 

are remembered long after price is forgotten.” 


“Dehy Boost” will mean more 


profit for your customer... 
More feed sales for you... 


merican 
ehydrators 
ssociation 


ns 





NEW 
FEEDING 
__ FRONTIERS 





them. We want to give the best pos- 
sible service. And we want to be able 
to continue to extend convenience 
credit to good customers like yourself. 
Therefore, we would like to restate 
our credit policy and ask the coopera- 
tion of all our credit customers in the 
following of this definite and busi- 
nesslike understanding on credit 
terms. 

1. Charge accounts are a courtesy 
—a convenience to those who would 
prefer to pay their bills once a month. 
1% cash discount on invoice paid 
same day of purchase. 

2. All charges made in one month 
are due on or before the 10th of the 
following month. 

3. Customers will receive a month- 
ly statement which will show all pur- 
chases for the month. If the amount 
of this statement is not paid on or 
before the 10th of the following 
month, it becomes past due. 

4. Service charge of 1% per month 
will be charged on all past due ac- 
counts. 

5. All old accounts not paid up by 
Feb. 10, 1960, subject to 1% service 
charge, plus 1% for each 30 days the 
account is not paid thereafter. 

6. Can help arrange extended 
credit terms. Appreciate your inquiry. 

7. This understanding is to apply 
to all purchases made on and after 
Feb. 1, 1960. 

We are happy to carry charge ac- 
counts. In fact, we welcome them. As 
I have told many of you personally, I 
regard credit between you and me 
very much the same as good neigh- 
borliness and helpfulness. The Eagle 
Mill & Elevator Co. is appreciative of 
the good business it receives from its 
customers every year, and we pledge 
our efforts to strive for continuing 
good business by combining quality 
merchandise with the type of service 
our customers have a right to expect. 
However, I sincerely believe that this 
more businesslike policy of handling 
credit accounts will, in the long run, 
be a benefit to all concerned. Your 
help on it will be appreciated very 
much. 

Sincerely, 
Eagle Mill & Elevator Co. 


School for Elevator 


Men Slated in Ohio 


WORTHINGTON, OHIO—Building 
a challenging attitude toward selling 
will be the main objective of five Em- 
ployee Training Schools held over 
Ohio in the latter part of June, ac- 
cording to Carl Pitstick, Ohio Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., education 
chairman. 

More than 750 employees of coun- 
try elevators and feed stores will at- 
tend these five sessions, according to 
the latest reports of the committee. 

Each of the sessions begin at 8:15 
a.m. with lunch at noon and a full 
day’s school work concluded at 4:30 
p.m. These work sessions will be re- 
peated five times at Massillon, June 
20; Columbus, June 21; Napoleon, 
June 27; Sidney, June 28, and Bu- 
cyrus, June 29. 

Local chairmen in each of these 
cities have arranged for meeting 
rooms, coffee breaks and the lunch. 

Mr. Pitstick reports that the Ohio 
trade feels strongly that elevator em- 
ployees must be better trained if the 
industry is to meet the educational 
and service responsibilities that to- 
morrow’s farmer will require. “The 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. is 
building a program of training which 
will build correct attitudes, develop 
sound personnel programs and estab- 
lish a more economical operational 
base for the trade,” said Mr. Pitstick. 





MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION... 


to serwe You! 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Board of Trade Building, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Marshalltown, Iowa 
To the Editor: 

The May 14, 1960 issue of your 
magazine carried an excellent article 
“Feed, Fat, and Swine” by Dr. C. C. 
Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. In that article, Dr. Brooks 
states (page 54): “Protein quality of 
a feed affects the size of the muscle 
developed in the hog. This may prove 
to be the greatest nutrition discovery 
of the last decade.” Dr. Brooks goes 
on to discuss the work of Dr. Clausen 
on that aspect. 

I wish to present the following in- 
formation to Dr. Brooks-and to the 
feed industry via your publication. 
The Arbie research department noted 
the effect of amino acid balance on 
carcass quality in 1956 and gave it 
commercial application in 1957 when 
we announced a new hog feeding pro- 
gram that produced more meat-type 


Rainy Season Hurts 


Ontario’s Oats, Barley 


GUELPH, ONTARIO — Continued 
wet weather may ruin the cropping 
plans of many farmers in Ontario this 
year, warns W. S. Young, field hus- 
bandry department, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. 

In general, fall-sown crops show 
some promise because of the avail- 
able moisture and fairly good re- 
covery from winter damage. Oats and 
barley crops, however, which com- 
monly supply the concentrates need- 
ed by livestock in the province, may 
be a problem. Varieties such as Garry 
oats and York barley were considered 
worth seeding up to June 10, and 
while late seeding of these crops 
usually is accompanied by some loss 
of yield and quality, they should still 
supply more feed than most sub- 
stitutes, Mr. Young claims. 

Farmers are also advised to con- 
sider sowing buckwheat and millets, 
as both are roughly equivalent to oats 
in feed value. 
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FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 
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carcasses. Here is the text of that an- 
nouncement as made by Arbie Feeds: 
“Marshalltown, Iowa, February 1, 
1957 

“Russ Bagnall, President of Arbie | 
Feeds, today announced a new hog 
feeding program that produces more 
meat-type carcasses. 

“According to E. E. McInroy, Head 
Nutritionist, and Dr. M. I. Thiele, 
Staff Veterinarian, the amino acid 
balance of the proteins that a grow- 
ing hog is fed has a big influence on 
whether he grows lean and muscular 
or becomes fat and flabby. When the 
protein of a hog’s diet suppiies cor- 
rect levels of all the amino acids the 
hog puts on efficient meat-type gains. 
But, when the protein of a hog’s diet 
is not balanced (i.e. it lacks any one 





or more amino acids, and/or supplies 
an excessive amount of any one or | 
more amino acids), the hog puts on | 
fat, flabby growth. Hogs fed ordinary | 
hog rations tend to become fat and 
flabby because the amino acds of 
these rations are out of,balance 
“Arbie’s new feeding program is 
based on Selected Amino Acid Sup- 
plementation. This is a new method | 
of achieving a superior amino acid 
balance through increased levels of 
crit‘cal emino acids, supplied by a | 
special blend of high quality pro- | 
teins.” 
The information is documented in 

our files. 

Russ Bagnall 

President 

Arbie Feeds 


New Investment Firm 


In Columbus Licensed 


COLUMBUS—The Small Business 
Administration has licensed under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 the Karr Investment Corp., with | 
offices in the Karr Building, 923 E. | 
Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Primary officials of the new corpo- | 
ration will be William V. Karr and | 
Michael B. Karr, who will direct the 
investment program. 

As a federal licensee under the | 
Small Business Investment Act, loans | 
can be made by Karr Investment to | 
promising firms which have been in 
business or are being organized. The | 
Karrs said loans up to $60,000 can be | 
made to responsible firms or a new | 
business with additional funds from | 
other sources. 
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That's our new 300,000 sq. ft. multiwall bag plant at St. Marys, Ga. 


Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 


This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 

. .. open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 
stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers. 


The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


... and the best in open mouth bag filling 


"er -ene 


ee 


machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are 
exclusive sales agents. 


Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 


Services of an advisor in various 
business fields will be provided bor- 
rowers, the Karrs said. 





(0) We would like to know more about Kraft Bag Multiwalls. 





() We would like to know more about The Kraftpacker 
KRAFT BAG CORPORATION abies: 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


COMPANY NAME_____ 
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UP OR 
DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agriculturai Economist, Kansas State College 


Farm Products Required 
To Pay $1,000 of Debt 


Feed dealer credit has become an 
important topic for debate by man- 
agement. It is an important part of 
the feed business and it is well for 
you to be informed as to changes 
which can take place in the ability 
of farmers to pay debts. One good 
way to illustrate these changes is 
to compare the amounts of different 
farm products, the gross return 
from which has been needed to re- 
pay a $1,000 loan. 





In order to present this compari- 
son we have gone back to 1921 and 
selected 10 years which typify a 
variety of economic conditions. We 
have shown in Exhibit 1 the quanti- 
ty of farm products needed to pay 
off $1,000 of debt for each of these 
years. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 1. 
You'll find on the line labeled 
hogs that in 1921 it took 131 cwt. at 
average farm prices to pay off a 
$1,000 debt. In April, 1960, it took 
65 cwt. to pay off $1,000 worth of 
debt. 

Likewise, in 1950 it took 43 ecwt. 





EXHIBIT 1. 


Commodity 1921 1929 1932 


299 
235 
781 
7,042 
2,667 
3,425 
153 
667 


1,802 
6,757 
4,310 


106 
106 
395 
3,356 
971 
1,309 
60 


271 
538 
74! 
2,481 
1,789 


Hogs, cwt. . 
Beef cattle, 
Milk, cwt 
Eggs, doz 
heat, bu 
Corn, bu ; 
Cotton, cwt. 
Peanuts, cwt. 
Soybeans, bu. 
Gr. sorghum, cwt 
Oats, bu . 
Barley, 


1937 


Fenn Cvoduate ested to Puy CLA5) of Out 





1939 1945, 1947 





71 4) 
83 54 
313 234 
2,653 2,208 
67! 437 
813 463 
44 3! 
121 99 
48! 300 
306 

962 
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WHAT MAKES 
'EM GO 


EGGSHELL BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 


EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell outsells any other shell or 


calcium substitute in the Northeast ... 


is the preferred prod- 


uct among poultrymen and hens alike. 


Pure, soft, clean and dust-free, it is tops in the field for 
digestibility. And, it goes to work within 6 hours to build 
the finest egg shells known to man or fowl. 

This sales leader is promoted in trade publications and 
backed by merchandising aids that really do the job. 


Follow the Leader! 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 
a product of 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








beef cattle to pay off $1,000 of debt. 
In April, 1960, it took 46 cwt. to pay 
off $1,000 of debt, but in 1955 it 
took 64 cwt. 

The change from one year to an- 
other in the amount of livestock 
and grain products it takes to re- 
tire $1,000 worth of farm debt 
should cause any feed dealer to pay 
close attention to his credit policy. 
Consideration should be given to the 
prospect of his customers being able 
to pay their feed bills. 

Although the extent of bad debt 
losses vary from one firm to an- 
other it is hardly considered to be 
good business to extend credit 
beyond that which a farmer can be 
reasonably expected to pay. It is of 
doubtful help to your customer and, 
of course, cannot be considered an 
aid to the establishment of profit- 
able business for you as a feed re- 
tailer. 





— 
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Memphis Official Hits 


Uneven Freight Rates 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis and 
the mid-South are growing fast as a 
grain heartland, but “uneven” freight 
rates may apply the brakes, accord- 
ing to the executive vice president 
of the Memphis Board of Trade. 

A. A. Williams recently told the 
Memphis Agriculture Club at Hotel 
Chisca that the last 10 years have 
shown great gains in the grain busi- 
ness here, both as a grain-farming 
center and as a grain-handling cen- 
ter. 

“The value of last year’s soybean 
crop was 185 million dollars,” he said. 
“This gives us some idea of the tre- 
mendous importance of grain to the 
area, since this value was for soy- 
beans alone.” 

Mr. Williams told club members 
that Memphis standards were used 
for export and grain storage facili- 
ties were expanding rapidly. These 
storage facilities enable farmers to 
hold their crops for better prices, he 
said. 

“However, freight rates on part of 
the Tennessee River are discrimina- 
tory and have caused city and Shelby 
County officials to take over the 
problem in the hope of solving it 
soon,” he added. 

Mr. Williams showed how a de- 
crease in certain freight rates to the 
Southeast gave Memphis a disadvan- 
tage, but expressed his belief some- 
thing would be done “to bring the 
rate system back into balance.” 


—_ 





Louisiana Clinic 


Scheduled for June 20 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—A one-day 
commercial egg production and mar- 
keting clinic will be held on the Lou- 
isiana State University campus at 
Baton Rouge on June 20. 

Speakers from the university and 
the poultry industry will present the 
latest research findings on the sub- 
ject of improved production and han- 
dling methods in the egg business and 
will discuss recent developments in 
egg marketing. 

Co-sponsor of the clinic with the 
extension service is Poultry Indus- 
tries of Louisiana, an organization 
representing all phases of the poultry 
business. 





Milk Production 
Can Increase With 
Early-Cut Silage 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Research findings 
which can save New York dairymen 
more than $50 million a year have 
been released by the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

A three-year experiment by Profs. 
S. T. Slack and Keith Kennedy shows 
cows will produce a daily average of 
16 extra pounds of milk if they’re fed 
early-cut silage instead of late-cut 
field-cured hay. The results also show 
silage is preferable to barn-dried hay 
when both are harvested at the same 
time. Cows fed early-cut silage pro- 
duced six more pounds of milk a day, 
yet they ate less roughage dry matter 
than the animals on barn-dried hay. 

The Cornell experiment was carried 
out on 60 purebred Holstein and 
Brown Swiss cows. Animals fed ear- 
ly-cut silage produced slightly more 
than 50 lb. milk a day. Those given 
early-cut barn-dried hay produced 44 
lb. daily, and the animals on a diet 
of late-cut field-cured hay produced 
less than 35 lb. When the grain sup- 
plement was cut from a 1:4 ratio to 
a 1:8 ratio, milk production of these 
animals declined. 

Similar results were obtained in 
field tests. Seven New York dairy- 
men fed their cows late-cut forage 
for a month, early-cut forage for 
another month, then went back to 
late-cut forage for the final month. 
Milk production jumped between 8 
and 34% during the second month. 
Researchers say that, for a 10,000 Ib. 
producer, this could mean an increase 
of between 760 and 3,380 Ib. of milk 
per cow per year. 

Agriculture scientists aren’t sure 
why early-cut forage gives better re- 
sults, but they see a clue in the fact 
that, while silage is being developed, 
acids similar to those in a cow’s di- 
gestive tract are produced in the for- 
age. The researchers believe this may 
give a cow’s digestive processes a 
head start, enabling the animal to 
produce more milk. 

Professor Slack, who directed the 
project, points out that many farmers 
currently are feeding their cows late- 
cut hay because it gives higher yields 
of dry matter. He adds, however, that 
the larger quantities of dry matter 
will not result in greater milk pro- 
duction because cows fed late-cut hay 
don’t produce much milk unless 
they’re also given large amounts of 
grain. 

Silage, which differs from hay in 
moisture content and in method of 
curing, is better than either early- 
or late-cut hay, the results indicate. 
Many farmers do not use silage be- 
cause of storage space and because 
the forage creates an unpleasant 
odor. 

Cornell men say the storage prob- 
lem can often be solved by using a 
silo for grass silage for summer feed- 
ing and corn silage for winter feed- 
ing. 


-_ 


USDA Endorses 
Use of Malathion 
On Stored Grain 


WASHINGTON — Malathion is a 
safe and economical treatment for 
low levels of insect infestation and 





time of storage, will effectively pro- 
tect grain for a full storage season, 
USDA said. 

The Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, 


Rapid Assay of Inorganic Phos- 
phates for Chicks 


@c. 8. Ammerman, H. Norton and 

M. Scott, Univ bi =. Sm 
A. H. Nesbit, Moorman Manvufactur! ye 
Quincy, Il.; Poultry Science, Vol. 39, No. 
March, 1960, pp. 245-250. 


ABSTRACT 

The. development of a rapid assay 
of inorganic phosphates for chicks is 
reported in this paper. The composi- 
tion of the basal diet was as follows: 


Degerminated corn 
Cerelose os 
Soybean oll meal (50%) ...... 
Blood meal liow P) 
Alfalfa meal 
Dried whey 
NeCl 
Vitamin A & D (3000 A, 600 D) 
Manganese sulfate (feed oe 
Calcium carbonate 
Vitamins and antibiotics 

(Following added in milligrams per 
kilogram of diet: Aureomycin, 10; 
riboflavin, 2; niacin, 20; calcium pan- 
tothenate, 5; choline chloride, 4.50.) 


This diet analyzed 0.2% phosphorus 
and the inorganic calcium content of 
all diets was maintained at 1.0% re- 
gardless of the amount of phosphorus 
present. Therefore, the amount of cal- 





cium carbonate added was varied, de- 
pending on the calcium content of 
the phosphatic material to be tested. 

Female chicks resulting from a 
mating of New Hampshire males X 
Columbian females were used in the 
three trials developing the procedure. 

First trial—The results of the first 
experiment showed a seven-day de- 
pletion period to be too severe as 
evidenced by development of many 
cases of rickets, ete. Sodium acid 
phosphate was used as the test stand- 
ard in all experiments. 

Second trial—Experiment 2 tested 
the availability of seven phosphatic 
materials of feed grade obtained on 
the open market with chicks after a 
four-day depletion period following 
which the phosphorus supplemented 
diets were fed for six days. A stand- 
ard bone ash curve was obtained by 
plotting results from the diets using 
0.0, 0.1, 0.2, 0.3 and 0.4% additional 
phosphorus in the form of sodium 
acid phosphate. The same levels of 
phosphorus were furnished from each 
of the feed grade test materials ex- 
cept for one which was supplied at 
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SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
aD PEASIZE CAKE 


PROTEIN — 4% 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
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only the 0.2 and 0.3% levels. One lot, 
each consisting of 15 chicks, was 
used for each treatment and there- 
fore the results were not replicated. 

The feed-grade samples were iden- 
tified by letter only, but it is inter- 
esting to note that two samples 
classified as the same type of in- 
gredient in the trade gave markedly 
different availabilities as measured 
by this procedure. 


Third trial—The third trial was 
designed to provide an estimate of 
the variation inherent in using this 
procedure with respect to bone ash 
from lot to lot within the same treat- 
ment. 

The experiment consisted of five 
treatments: Basal, 0.1 and 0.2% ad- 
ditional phosphorus as sodium acid 
phosphate, and 0.2 and 0.4% addi- 
tional phosphorus from one of the 
feed-samples. Each treatment was 
replicated four times with 15 chicks 
per treatment, and the previous four- 
day depletion and six-day repletion 
periods of phosphorus were used, 


Availability of Unknown 


Although in general there was fair- 
ly good agreement between lots at 
the same level of phosphorus supple- 
mentation using same sources of sup- 
plemental phosphorus, indications 
were also obtained of possible sam- 
pling variations and/or variability 
within the same lot of product. Be- 
cause of these variations a method 
of ascertaining availability of an un- 
known was proposed as follows: 

“Four treatments to be used—bas- 
al, basal plus sodium acid phosphate 
to supply an additional 0.2% phos- 
phorus, and basal plus unknown to 
supply additional phosphorus to the 
extent of 0.2 and 0.4%. This plan is 
based on the assumption that un- 
knowns will not be superior to sodium 
acid phosphate and rarely below an 
availability of one third, the lowest 





aS al to DELIVER BULK FEED! 


Faster One-Man Delivery 


with 


observed in these experiments being 
32%. 

“Each replicate should consist of 
five 15-chick lots, the extra lot re- 
ceiving 0.2% phosphorus supplied by 
the unknown. Assuming an experi- 
mental error as small as 1% tibia 
bone ash, and discarding data for 
those treatments yielding over 39% 
tibia bone ash (presumably none or 
those for 0.4% phosphorus supplied 
by the unknown) two replicates 
should suffice to establish the avail- 
ability of the unknown with a relative 
error as low as 10%. 

“For the recommended plan, the 
poorest relative precision occurs for 
availabilities just above 50% and 
availabilities high enough so that the 
data for 0.4% phosphorus supplied by 
the unknown must be rejected be- 
cause they average over 39% bone 
ash. In such a case, the observed 
availability of about 50% should be 
expected to have a sampling error of 
about 10% relative, or 5% absolute. 
Thus, at the 95% confidence level, the 
observed value of about 50% would 
be located between about 40% and 
about 60%, if a well-established esti- 
mate of experimental error were 
available. If the estimated experi- 
mental error arises from the seven 
degrees of freedom supplied by the 
individual assay, the confidence limits 
would be wider, about 38 and 62%. 

“As usual, these limits can be nar- 
rowed by further replication, and will 
usually be much narrower through 
encountering more favorable cases, 
and through realizing an experimen- 
tal error appreciably lower than 1% 
tibia bone ash. For example, in cases 
of availabilities near 100%, the con- 
fidence interval is only about three 
fifths as wide. 

“In adopting this scheme of assay 
as a routine, it would be desirable at 
first to include lots at 0.1% phos- 
phorus supplied by sodium acid phos- 
phate and also by the unknown, to 
provide an opportunity to check on 
the rectilinearity to 39% tibia bone 
ash. Also, it would be wise to repli- 
cate substantially, and to establish a 
system of statistical quality control 
for the observed experimental errors, 
to learn whether error is in statistical 
control and to build up quickly a 
well-established estimate of error.” 


COMMENT 

The authors have done a good job 
of discussing some of the inherent 
limitations and problems involved in 
using this new short test for deter- 
mining phosphorus availabilities as 
quoted above. It is entirely possible 
that this method, or some adaptation 
of it, will find favor among investi- 
gators in this field of nutrition since 
present methods of testing biological 
availability of inorganic phosphates 
for chicks involve feeding periods of 
several weeks. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that this test would not be satis- 
factory in the opinion of certain in- 
vestigators unless extensive replica- 
tions were made of diets tested and 
unless fast growing male chicks were 


BAUGHMAN SF-6 


SCREW-FEED BODY 


High-speed Baughman SF-6 self-un- 
loading body makes more deliveries 
per day, with fewer man-hours spent 
in feed handling. Also, you save the 
cost of bagging feed, can sell at a 
lower price and still make greater 
profits. The many outstanding features 
of the SF-6 include: 
COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC DISCHARGE through horizontal and vertical augers. 
ONE MAN CONTROL -/ entire operation, including speed of discharge and positioning of discharge auger through full 280° sweep. 
Convenient controls are on body side. 
MULTI-COMPARTMENTS which permit carrying of mixed loads, and premeasuring of separate loads before delivering. 
SELF-CLEANING through body augers which clear the body of old feed . . . leave nothing to contaminate fresh loads. 
MODEL SF-6 is available truck or trailer mounted, in lengths from 10° to 40’, with PTO or auxiliary engine drive. Also available 
on special order with welded aluminum portions for INCREASED PAYLOADS. 
The Baughman SF-6 is the ONE solution for your MANY delivery requirements. Better Service Through Better Engineering 
Service and Parts from 200 Service Branches 


used. Also, some probably rightfully 
question the use of semi-synthetic 
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Georce ARNOLD, Sec.-Treas. 
Davis Elevator Company, Inc. 
Denhart, Iowa 
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Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder. 


DAYCOM, INC. 
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HOW IMPORTANT IS THE INORGANIC 
PHOSPHORUS CONTENT OF THE RATION? 


2 
Can fattening cattle use more phosphorus: 
Does reduced availability of fresh food for pets r equire additional phosphorus in the diet? 


DO CORN-Soy BEAN RATIONS 


: 4 
FOR SWINE LACK PHOSPHORUs ? Am | oversupplying phosphoru 


to ‘make up” for “rrr 
ilability 
Do young turkeys require more of unknown ava 


phosphorus than young chickens? - 
geet CATTLE, 1S © 
IN qui 


DO HIGH PRODUCING LACTATING yes vais 
he AIRY COWS HAVE AN ESPECIALLy WAXIMUM  : 
H REQUIREMENT FoR PHOSPHORUS? 


%- 


Learn more 
about phosphorus 


in Smith-Douglass’ new book, 
TRENDS IN PHOSPHORUS 


Edited and reviewed by 
Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Director of Agricon 


Containing eight analyses of phosphorus nutrition, 
by these recognized nutrition authorities: 


DR. W. M. BEESON DR. P. J. SCHAIBLE 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


DR. H. R. BIRD 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN DR. B. R. TAYLOR and 
DR. F. HUBBERT, JR. 


DR. H. L. FULLER 
NIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


DR. J. K. LOOSLI DR. P. E. WAIBEL 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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For your copy of this comprehensive 


study of the phosphorus needs 
of poultry and livestock, write 
today to: 

DEPT. S 

SMITH-DOUGLASS CO.., INC. 

5100 VIRGINIA BEACH BLVD. 
NORFOLK i, VIRGINIA 


"Trends in Phosphorus" is Copyrighted 1960 by Smith-Dovgloss Co., inc., 
Norfolk, Vo. All Rights Reserved 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. + NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere 
A FULL MEASURE OF PROFIT 


PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. 
There are no slack seasons. Best of all, you 
always make a good profit. Here are impor- 
tant reasons why: 


PILOT BRAND is an ideal eggshell material. 
PILOT BRAND helps poultry raisers get top 
production of stronger-shelled eggs. 

PILOT BRAND is uniformly pure calcium 
carbonate, kiln-dried. 

PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. 


Powerful national advertising in leading farm 
and poultry publications and on 70 radio 
stations does a good job of pre-selling for 
you, and assures you repeat business. 





Remember, there is no adequate substitute 
for PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. It's a sure- 
fire volume and profit builder. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 








HERE'S A DANDY DEAL 
FOR DEALERS 


Everywhere! 


Want to make extra profits and at the 
same time make your customers mighty 
happy? Yes? Then take a tip from us and 


stock this popular 

BURROWS Light Weight 
PORTABLE ALUMINUM 
ELEVATOR 


For Ear Corn, 
Corn, Grain, 
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BURROWS EQUIPMENT OOMPANY 
Dept. C-6, Evanston, Il. 
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Tell us all about your Portable Elevator and 
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Evanston, Ill. 
Dept. C-6 








diets instead of strictly purified ones 
for the basal ration. 

It should be noted that the basal 
ration used in the Illinois quick test 
contains approximately 0.2% phos- 
phorus. Also the appropriateness of 
using a 1.0% calcium content in all 
diets can be debated since availability 
of calcium in various supplements 
may vary. 

This study was conducted in con- 
junction with the National Mineral 
Feeds Assn. and it has attracted 
much attention and discussion among 
suppliers of feed phosphates and in- 
terested researchers. 





Heavier Hay Bales 


Urged by Hay Assn. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — The Na- 
tional Hay Assn., Indianapolis, is urg- 
ing farmers to produce heavier bales 
of hay, reported an article printed 
recently in the National Hay Press. 

“Farmers producing hay for sale 
will be able to recapture markets pre- 
viously lost with heavier bales be- 
cause there is a trend for railroads 
to reduce freight rates on heavy load- 
ing,” said the association. “With light 
bales, 10 or 12 tons of hay will about 
fill a car. 

“Because of increases in freight 
rates, dairymen who normally pur- 
chased hay began to produce more 
of their own. Also, most of the hay 
that was purchased was transported 
by truck. 

“In a limited part of the country, 
20-ton carload rates have been in 
effect for some time. Farmers in 
these areas have not turned to light 
bales of hay—they know that the 
only way they can keep the market 
up is to put up hay in heavy bales and 
to load 20 tons of hay in a railroad 
car.” 

When farmers press hay in heavy 
bales, they usually can secure top 
market price which will more than 
offset their cost for curing and baling 
the hay properly to have an accepta- 
ble package for merchandising, the 
hay association reported. 


Egg Quality Poster 
Made Available 


WASHINGTON—“Interior Quality 
of Eggs,” a color poster with actual- 
size illustrations of broken-out eggs, 
has been revised and re-issued, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced recently. 

The poster illustrates the scoring 
of egg albumen (white) and yolk 
quality in accordance with the US. 
standards for quality of individual 
shell eggs. Quality factors relating 
to the shell, air cell, and defects are 
not shown. 

The twelve panels of which the pos- 
ter is composed show a high, average, 
and low for each of the U.S. grades, 
Fresh Fancy Quality or AA, A, B, 
and C. Eggs illustrating each of these 
qualities are shown in an overhead 
view and in profile. 

The poster, issued in cooperation 
with the Agriculture] Marketing Serv- 
ice and Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, is designed as an educational aid 
for schools, colleges, home econo- 
mists, vocational agriculture teach- 
ers, and others. It is 27 x 41 inches, 
suitable for hanging on the wall. 

Free copies are available from the 
Office of Information, U.6. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
DC. 
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Disease-Free Hogs 


Studied at Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.— The College of 
Agriculture at the University of Illi- 
nois has plunged into a new era of 
producing “disease-free” hogs. 

Research workers are now raising 
and grooming some 175 disease-free 
pigs as initial breeding stock for the 
university's new animal breeding re- 
search farm. 

The new research farm is to be 
used for studying and developing im- 
proved hog production methods and 
environmental controls. 








Illinois Reports on 
Simplified Pig Ration 

URBANA, ILL.—Hogs at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois swine testing farm 
have “grunted” their approval of a 
simple corn and fortified soybean 
meal diet, Illinois researchers report. 

Workers added one of the following 
to the basic 16% ration (1) fish meal, 
(2) meat and bone scraps, (3) dried 
corn distillers solubles, (4) dried skim 
milk, (5) dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
(6) a streptomycin fermentation resi- 
due, (7) dried whey or (8) condensed 
fish solubles. 

The animal scientists said: “None of 
these products consistently improved 
the performance obtained with the 
corn and fortified soybean meal diet. 
Pigs receiving this ration turned in 
average daily gains of 1.64 Ib. 

“Average daily gains of pigs receiv- 
ing one of the above additions were 
1.60 Ib.” 





WRITE FOR FACTS ON NEW 


HI-VI 


electro-permanent magnetic 


HEAVY 
DUTY 


BIN VIBRATORS 


(Pat.) 


New, heavy-duty units for bins up to 
%” wall thickness and 50 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity + Enclosed drive element is fur- 
nished as standard; dust and weather 
resistant for greater efficiency + Exclu- 
sive pinpointed vibration impact + No 
rectifier needed—operates directly off 
A.C. line + Low operation and mainte- 
nance costs + Electro-permanent mag- 
netic drive + Assures steady materials 
flow from bins; eliminates arching, 
bridging, sticking. 

Special Mill Mutual accepted units for hazardous, 
dusty locations. Impact or semi-noiseless models. 
el | 
Eriez Mfg. Co. | 
118-FA Magnet Drive, Erie, Pa. 

Please mail literature on heavy duty bin 
vibrators to: 
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Distillers 
Dried 
Grains 











Grais Fer 


Practical experience, as well as experimental work, 

has consistently demonstrated that milk and butterfat 

production is materially increased by supplementing 

feeds with Distillers Dried Grains. In addition to 

supplying dairy herds with the important B Complex 

vitamins, proteins, fats, minerals and vital 

growth factors . . . Distillers Dried Grains supply 
m2OoO re eentllc an abundance of energy for milk production. Your 
customers will appreciate these advantages. Arrange for 


your supply now by writing to any member listed below. 


Be roe wt we * z am Distillers Feed Research Council, 
. , 1232 Enquirer Buildin 'g, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DISTILLERS 
DRIED GRAINS 


the ] Protein 21-28% 
*eeeeeeeee eeenreeeeee Fat 9-11% 
T.0.N. 80-85% 


Fibre 12-14% 
B Complex Vitamins 
Growth Factors 




















DISTILLERS 


Feed Research 


COUNCIL 


PEREEDSTITIFRPS Tune 11. 1060 —469 
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W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 








KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. Phone HArrison 7-1528 














mr Quail? 6065 
SERVICE 
j PRODUCTS 


Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 





Revised Standards 
Call for Meatier 
Grade A Poultry 


WASHINGTON—Poultry will have 
to be meatier to qualify for US. 
Grade A after July 1 when the US. 
Department of Agriculture will put 
revised standards for poultry into 
effect. 

Specifically, the revised standards 
call for a greater amount of flesh on 
the breast of A quality birds. 

In addition, the revision provides 
new standards and grades for poultry 
parts, so that consumers may be able 
to buy, for instance, U.S. Grade A 
chicken or turkey legs. 

Other changes incorporated in the 
revised “Regulations Governing the 
Voluntary Grading and Inspection of 
Poultry” include: 

1. Redefinition of the standards, in 
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Gully 
“Loony 


A quality feed is an economical feed... 


because in a top quality feed every ingredient does its job well. 


Many manufacturers of top quality feeds use 


Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes. They know that Lime Crest makes quality 


products, thanks to research ...to rigid laboratory control... to a 


steadfast determination to produce superior 


\ products. Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes are not always 


lowest in price... but they are most economical 





cause of their superior quality. 


ST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 





Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA... NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
World's largest producer of crystalline calcite products 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1 





part, so that they will be applied 
more uniformly. 

2. New wholesale and procurement 
grades. 

3. Provision to limit use of the offi- 
cial letter grade mark (U.S. Grade A, 
B and C) to individually graded, 
ready-to-cook poultry. 

4. Modification of charges for the 
government grading service. 

Copies of the revised standards will 
be available about July 1 from the 
poultry division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D.C. Copies 
of the amendments are available 
from the same office. 


——— 
——_— 





International Paper Co. 


Announces Promotions 


NEW YORK—The appointment of 
R. R. Worthington as assistant gen- 
eral manager of the International 
Paper Co. Bagpak division, New 
York, has been announced by A. A. 
Scholl, general manager of the divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Worthington joined Interna- 
tional Paper as a chemist in 1934, 
and has been a member of the Bag- 
pak sales staff since 1936. He was ap- 
pointed divisional sales manager in 
1954. 

Succeeding Mr. Worthington as 
sales manager will be R. A. Gair, Jr. 
Mr. Gair joined the division in 1949 
as an apprentice salesman. He was 
named West Coast district sales man- 
ager in 1955. 

C. H. Crain, who joined the com- 
pany in 1948, also as an apprentice 
salesman, has been named to replace 
Mr. Gair as West Coast regional dis- 
trict sales manager. C. F. Evans of 
the Atlanta sales office, will assume 
Mr. Crain’s former sales duties in the 
Chicago sales office. 


ee 


W. P. Mannell Sells 


Feed Firm Interest 


FORT DODGE, IOWA — W. P. 
Mannell has announced sale of his fi- 
nancial interest in Dr. MacDonald’s 
Vitamized Feed Co. and also dis- 
closed he is leaving the company. 

Mr. Mannell was with the firm since 
prior to 1950. He was sales manager 
in the original firm. He left the firm 
to go into a ranching operation, but 
then rejoined it in 1955. 

The company was reorganized by 
Mr. Mannell in 1957. Mr. Mannell has 
served as manager since that time. 


”— 
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STOCKTON GRAIN NEWS 

STOCKTON, CAL.—The U.S. Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee recent- 
ly voted funds for the Stockton Grain 
Market News Service. The House 
Committee on Appropriations had al- 
ready endorsed the plan, which calls 
for establishing a federal-state grain 
specialist in Stockton to report on the 
expanding markets in the inland val- 
ley and Stockton areas. California 
will provide half of the funds for the 
project, and the federal government 
will provide the other half. 
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help you meet demand for bulk-grind-mixing! 


Spurred by today’s need to cut costs, more and more businessman- 
farmers are looking to bulk and local grinding and mixing. To 

help you meet this challenge, Ful-O-Pep has for years backed dealers 
with its Pep-Mixing Program... it has led in promoting 
bulk-handling. . . and it provides a complete line of result-proved, 
dependable concentrates. 


Built by nutrition authorities, Ful-O-Pep Concentrates are 
thoroughly tested on two research farms. Mixed according to 
hundreds of approved formulas, they give top performance . 
help build customers, repeat sales. They represent Ful-O-Pep's 
fastest-growing business. 


Spear-heading the new era of feed selling, Ful-O-Pep offers you 
this 5-Point ‘‘Build-for-the-Future’’ Program: 1. Unsurpassed 
knowledge and experience with bulk and grind-mixing. 

2. Engineering assistance in planning efficient, low-cost set-ups. 
3. Help in arranging financing. 4. Sales help by field mén trained 
in modern feeding. 5. Result-getting, sales-building line of 
Ful-O-Pep Concentrates. 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Ful-O-Pep is your ‘‘partner in 
progress’’ for sound growth in bulk and grind-mixing. See your Ful-O-Pep 
Representative ... or write J. C. Huckabee, Feed Sales Manager, 

The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


FULQPEP 


ALLALBREREBEREREEREBREEELERELELERELRE | 
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BIG CHIEF 


Pit Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers > 


Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 
BOX 537) 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT. SINCE 





Grain Man Fined 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
Walter W. Collins, a partner in the 
Old Mill Grain & Seed Co., Lee’s 
Summit, Mo., was fined $200, plus 
costs, by the U.S. District Court for 
the western district of Missouri after 
entering a plea of nolo contendere to 
an information alleging violation of 
the United States Grain Standards 
Act. 

The information charged that Mr. 
Collins caused the issuance of two 
false and incorrect certificates of 
grade under the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act by the deceptive loading, during 
October, 1958, of two carloads of 
grain. The government alleged that a 
quantity of unfit rye was loaded in 
one of the cars beneath a quantity of 
soybeans and that a quantity of unfit 
rye was loaded in the other car 
beneath a quantity of grain sor- 
ghums. 





CIANCO 


CONVERT TO 


BULK 


Quickly and Economically 


More and more feed mixers 
and feed manufacturers are 
discovering how easy it is to 
convert to BULK with LEMAN- 
CO all-steel square bins. Il- 
lustrated is one of the many 
ways LEMANCO bins were in- 
stalled in a small mixing mill 
using the 7670 hopper. 


In this 


THE 


Ingredients are drawn from the 
storage bin into weigh buggy 
and carried to mixer. 


7670 GIVES YOU 


EXTRA 


MILL STORAGE 


Patent 2905283 


THE LEMANCO 7670-G 


The finished feed is moved The 7670-G has a capacity of 5% 
by auger to the two-compart- tons and a maximum capacity of 
ment holding bin. Delivery 8% tons with another tier of sides. 


truck is filled by auger from 
this bin. 


It has a minimum slope of 60° with 
the front practically vertical. The 


hopper base is 14-gauge steel. Jig 


punching assures true alignment of | — 
holes. 
weatherproof top for outside in- 























Here are shown 
some of the many 
woys hoppers con 
be joined using 
common wall con- 
struction. 

















stallation. 


Note the new LEMANCO WEIGH 
BUGGY featuring a low beam for 
easy access to hoppers when clus- 
tered two or more deep. 


Bin can be furnished with 














MANUFACTURING COMPAN 





Gedsden, Alaboma 


Phone Liberty 7-5472 





Customer: “Give me some of that 
prepared monaceticacidester of sali- 
cylicacid.” 

Druggist: “Do you mean aspirin?” 

Customer: “Yeah! I never can 
think of that name.” 


eo ¢ 


The reason neither side will ever 
win the battle of sexes is that there 
is too much fraternizing with the 


enemy. 
¢$¢¢ 


“Do you believe in love at first 
sight?” 
“Well, that all depends on who’s 


in sight.” 
. a A 


A man in a low-slung car was 
zooming along the highway at 85 
miles an hour. A state trooper 
stopped him and growled: “Say, chum, 
didn’t you see the speed limit posted 
back there?” 

“Sure,” replied the speeder cockily. 
“I thought it said 85 miles an hour.” 

“Brother,” said the cop, “I’m sure 
glad I caught you before you turned 
on to highway 201.” 


¢¢¢ 


Some like it cold, some like it hot, 
Some freeze while others smother. 
And by some fiendish, fatal plot, 
They marry one another. 


¢¢ 


A wife had made an effort to bal- 
ance her budget and check book. 
Finally she handed four sheets of fig- 
ures with items and costs neatly 
typed to her husband. 

He looked them over. Everything 
was clear except for one item which 
read ESP, $24.50. Warily he asked 
“What does ESP mean?” “Error 
some place,” came the answer. 


¢¢ 


Burglar—“What are you laughing 
at?” 

Householder—“That you come at 
night without a light to look for 
money where I can’t find any in broad 


daylight.” 
e¢¢?¢ 


A naval recruit lost his rifle on the 
firing range. When told that he'd 
have to pay for it, he protested: “Sup- 
pose I was driving a naval truck and 
somebody stole it would I have to pay 
for that, too?” 

He was informed that he would 
have to puy for all government pro- 
perty he lost. 

“Now,” the recruit said, “I know 
why the captain always goes down 
with his ship.” 


¢¢¢ 


Two fleas had been to the theater. 
Leaving, one said the other, “Well, 
shall we walk—or take a dog.” 





CAFNECTAR 


Sweet Cow Milk Flavor 


... Eases calves into milk re- 
placers and starter feeds after 
colostrum. Gets them from 


bag to bucket to bunk faster. 
* Trodemork 
For Complete Information Write: 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, iil. 








Men who direct Gumbo Farm Supply specialize to give better serv- 
ice. Kenneth Fick (left) heads Chows, Richard Holekamp, Jr. (center), 
handles building materials, Leo Steinbrueck is the hatcheryman. 


“Our Purina Service Center meets 
a need....and we grow 


—says Kenneth Fick, Chows Department, 
Gumbo Farm Supply, Inc., Chesterfield, Mo. 


“Our Purina Service Center was founded last 
September,” says Mr. Fick, who has charge 
of the Purina Department of Gumbo Farm 
Supply, “and today we already are taking 
steps to increase the capacity of our Check- 
R-Mix Service. 


“There are three major departments in our 
Service Center. The building materials divi- 
sion is headed by Richard Holekamp, Jr., the 
hatchery is under the direction of Leo Stein- 
brueck, and I have charge of Purina Chows 
and Sanitation Products. 


“In setting up our Service Center, we studied 


our market, which covers parts of two coun- : ‘ 
ties. Then we built our plant and organization “Don Loehr sure is a lot of help,” says William “I like bulk delivery of Purina Chows because it 
: : : . Seeger, Jr. “He keeps me posted on the latest in is the handiest way to feed,” says Marvin Giebler 

gressiv farmin a ger, P Pp : y ’ y a 
to serve this sa ° ome cece feeding and management.” Mr. Loehr (left) is a (left). Charles Samvels (right) knows that farmers 


“‘We have Check-R-Mix and grain bank be- sales-service man for Gumbo Farm Supply. are “going to bulk” rapidly. (Ricky Giebler, center, 
cause this is a grain-growing area. We deliver is grandpa's helper.) 

bulk to serve big feeders . . . and smaller ones 

if they need it. We have trained servicemen 

to help our customers keep abreast of fast- 

changing animal agriculture. 


“‘We have found that good service is the best 
salesmanship. We’re selling more feed than 
two dealers who formerly were in this market.”’ 


* * * * 


Gumbo Farm Supply praises the support that 
comes from Purina. National advertising, display 
material and the work of Purina Salesman C. E. 
Ferguson have helped the Service Center grow. 
Mr. Ferguson advises on business management, 


5 “My home-grown grain gives better results when 
helps with employee training, conducts feeder Siete Inthe) Odlined” cays Ghvenes Ses- 


meetings and makes on-the-farm calls. He serves pington. “That's why you'll see me at Gumbo Farm 
like a member of our Service Center staff. Supply every now and then.” 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE e 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7981—Cobalt Bullet 
Doser 


A special offer is now available en- 
titling dealers to free “Permaco” 
dosers with the purchase of Perma- 
co cobalt bullets for cattle or sheep. 
The doser is the instrument recom- 
mended for obtaining best results in 
administering the bullets because its 


longer-than-average barrel enables 
the user to deposit the pil! well be- 
hind the tongue, thereby making sure 
the pill will be swallowed, the com- 
pany says. Dealers can sell them 
along with the bullets or they can 
use them for loaning when people 
want to test the product on herds or 
flocks. For more information, check 
No. 7981 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7986—Feed 
Sweetener Patent 


Flavor Corporation of America has 
announced the acquisition of US. 
Patent No. 2,932,571 covering “Fla- 
vored Sweetener for Livestock Feed 
Products.” The invention relates to 
compositions of flavored sweeteners to 
improve the palatability of feed prod- 
The range of “flavored sweet- 
formulations includes minimum 


ucts. 
ener” 


. 7980—Pig Drinking Cup 

. 7981—Cobalt Bullet Doser 

. 7982—Materials Handling 
System 


Others (list numbers) 
NAME 

COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


-FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


and maximum compositions of any 
livestock feed flavoring, or combina- 
tions of flavorings, sweetened with 
the salts of saccharin, cyclohexylu- 
sulfamate (cyclamate of “Sucaryl”) 
and other concentrated sweeteners, 
when used alone or when diluted with 
any suitable dry or liquid carrier such 
as sugars, meals or aqueous emul- 
sions. “In addition to a proven ca- 
pacity for increasing the palatability 
of feed products,” the company said, 
“the economic advantages of this in- 
vention include an original composi- 
tion which greatly reduces the 
amount of flavor or sweetener nor- 
mally required to flavor or sweeten 
a feed product when used separately 
and not in combination with the feed 
composition.” Flavor Corp. said it 
plans to make its patent available to 
other manufacturers on a competi- 
tive basis. A licensed agreement will 
be issued to manufacturers of feed 
flavor products as well as to feed 
manufacturers who prefer to use 
their own flavor and sweetener com- 
bination in the composition of their 
feed formulas. Details of the agree- 
ments and a copy of the patent are 
available by checking No. 7986 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 7985—Grain 
Grading Chart 


Burrows Equipment Co. announces 
it has prepared a new Grain Grading 
Chart to meet the changes in grain 
standards on malting barley which 
are to go into effect July 1. The wall 
chart is 18 in. by 22 in. and covers all 
grains. For copies of the chart, check 
No. 7985 on the coupon and mail to 


| this publication. 
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No. 7979-——Molded 
Plastic Barrel 


A materials handling container 
molded from polyethylene plastic is 
being produced by the National In- 
dustrial Products Co. The barrel is 
30” tall, 22” in diameter and has a ca- 
pacity of 50 gal. It weighs 6 lb. A 


steel hoop molded in the rim adds 
rigidity to the container and the man- 
ufacturer claims that it is able to 
withstand severe abuse from constant 
re-use. An airtight cover is available. 
For further information check No. 
7979 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7983—Level 
Indicators 


Two “Bin-Vue” level indicators 
with flexible shafts— standard and 
explosion proof — have been an- 
nounced by Convair. The models fea- 
ture top-center-mounting to assure 
control at any desired level. Bolted in 
place, the indicator’s 1/100 h.p. mo- 
tor turns a four-blade paddle by 
means of a torsion spring. The pad- 


dle turns continuously as long as no 
material touches it. If material makes 
contact with the paddle, it stops. 
However, the motor continues to run, 
expanding the spring until it actu- 
ates a limit switch. This switch turns 
off the motor and any other equip- 
ment controlled by the Bin-Vue. 
When the materials fall away from 
the paddle, the torsion spring reac- 
tivates the paddle and unwinds from 
the limit switch, starting the motor 
and putting the unit in operation 
again. For details, check No. 7983 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7975—Bin 
Vibrator 


Eriez Manufacturing Co. has added 
the model 60U bin vibrator, the 
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largest model yet, to its line. The 
model is an “in line action” type for 
installation on bin walls of approxi- 
mately % in. thickness and of 20 ton 
capacity. The concentrated vibratory 
action is more independent of objects 
to which it is attached, and is more 
stable in operation over a wide range 
of service conditions, the company 
says. It is a double-impact type of 
vibrator, impacting at both top and 
bottom of the stroke. It is a cush- 
ioned impact, making it a “semi- 
noiseless” unit in which the hammer 
delivers 7,200 impacts per minute at 
60 cps. Four mounting lugs are lo- 
cated at the sides and end of the 
cast iron base. Details can be secured 
by checking No. 7975 on the coupon 
and mailing. 


No. 7982—Materials 
Handling System 


A two-way (vacuum pick-up, pres- 
sure-discharge) pneumatic materials 
handling system for Daffin Feedmo- 
biles has been’announced by Daffin 
Manufacturing Co. The system, ac- 
cording to company literature, loads 
free-flowing feed ingredients directly 
from storage into the mobile mill’s 
traveling elevator that feeds the 
hammermill. Then it pipes finished 
feed by pressure into bunks, bins, 


tanks or self-feeders. The pressure 
part of the system is the standard 
Daffinaire unloader as now equipped 
with 30 ft. of 4 in. flexible tubing. The 
vacuum part of the system includes 
45 ft. of 3 in. flexible metal tubing, 
equipped with a “probe” type pick-up 
nozzle, designed for feeding from 
bins. Lightweight aluminum construc- 
tion keeps additional weight on the 
unit down. Check No. 7982 and mail 
for details. 


No. 7978—Magnetic 
Separator 

Eriez Manufacturing Co. has an- 
nounced a line of general-purpose 
plate magnets for removal of all 
types of tramp iron and fine iron con- 
tamination. According to the com- 
pany, the plates utilize a specially 
designed and energized ceramic V 
magnetic material, affording an in- 
tense concentration of magnetic 
strength adjacent to surface of these 
compact plate magnets. An all-welded 
steel and stainless steel case is an- 
other feature. It can be installed in 
chutes, spouts, ducts, feed tables and 


over screens and conveyors. Uniform 
dimensions make all models and 
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is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 


sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 
about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division 
1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
( send Paco sample C send Natico sample 
C) 2-oz. 0) 2-oz. 
O 2-lb. O 2-lb. 
C) 10-Ib. C0 10-Ib. 
C) 50-Ib. () 50-Ib. 
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A check the CPM 


“DUAL-SPEED” MODEL 


... the rugged 100 HP 
California Pellet Mill that 
uses a single speed 1800 
RPM motor to achieve 
dual-speed operation. 
Designed with gear shift 
for applications requiring 
both low and high die 
speeds to produce 
maximum capacities on 
all sizes of pellets. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Webosh Ave., Crowfordsville, indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Konsos City 16, Missouri 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


Soles & Service Representatives also in, Albany - Birmingham . Columbus - Devenport 
Denver « Fort Worth . Los Angeles . Mexico City - Minneapolis . Oklchome City . Omohe 
Richmond «+ Seottle - St. Lowis « Toronto Winni 
Also monvfactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 





HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 





grain stream fumigation 


Safe from residue build-up! Safe for your men! Larvacide 
fumigation is free from tolerance . . . has a built-in 
safety warning odor. It kills insects fast. Ask us about 
automatic Larvacide systems. 


Larvacide 


PANOGEN 


COMPANY 


Division of Morton Chemical Company 
110 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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strengths interchangeable. Complete 
information is available, by checking 
No. 7978 on the coupon and mailing. 


No. 7987-——Soft 
Phosphate Booklet 


A booklet on the use of soft phos- 
phate has been prepared by Soft 
Phosphate, Inc. It includes abstracts 
of some 20 college feeding tests 
“where soft phosphate was used prop- 
erly in combination with high priced 
phosphates.” The booklet, called 
“Guaranteed Results,” states: “Re- 
search and extensive usage prove, and 
we guarantee, soft phosphate per- 
forms as well as the high priced phos- 
phates when used properly.” It goes 
on to comment on research results 
and industry use of soft phosphate, 
and it tells of recommended levels in 
various types of finished feeds. Fig- 
ures are presented to show savings 
which have been indicated by the use 
of soft phosphate along with another 
phosphorus supplement. Content of 
other minerals in the product also is 
listed. For further information, check 
No. 7987 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7980—Pig Drinking 
Cup 


A “Self Kleen’r” drinking cup that 
serves up water and cleans itself at 
the touch of a pig’s nose has been in- 
troduced by Fairfield Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co. A drain spout pre- 
vents the cup from over-flowing. Wa- 
ter is admitted when the pig’s nose 
touches a paddle attached to a brass 


— —— ——s 


+ 
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valve. The flow of water quenches 
the pig’s thirst and at the same time 
carries off any dirt and settlings 
through a drain spout, the company 
says. It is made of cast aluminum and 
coated with the company’s “Sani- 
glaz.” The valve is adjustable to vari- 
ous water pressures. The cup is 5% 
in. by 4% in. by 6% in. For more in- 
formation, check No. 7980 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7984—Portable 
Recirculator 


A portable, collapsible “Fumilator”’ 
recirculation unit that can be at- 
tached to the outlet of the aeration 
fan and to a roof ventilator on a 
grain bin, is described in a six-page 
folder being made available by Fer- 
guson Fumigants. With unit attached 
as described above, the fumigant can 
be drawn out of the bin by the fan 





and can be circulated back through 
several times. By recirculating the 
fumigant several times, the company 
says, the fumigant can be equally 
distributed into all parts of the grain 
in the bin. The recirculator can be 
quickly removed for use on other 
bins, the company says. For more in- 
formation, check No. 7984 on the 
coupon and mail. 


app: 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7984—Bulk feed box, Sudenga 
Industries. 

No. 7985 — Tractor-shovels, Frank 
G. Hough Co. 

No. 7936— Phosphorus nutrition 
booklet, Smith-Douglass Co. 

No. 7987—Bug rope, H. T. McGill. 

No. 7988—Pneumatic conveyor re- 
port, Fuller Co. 

No. 7989 — Pig mineral product, 
Murphy Products Co. 

No. 7940—Air operated slide valve, 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7941—Bag closing machine, the 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7942—Booklet on belting, Im- 
perial Belting Co. 

No. 7948—Storage structures, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No. 7944— Portable feed pelleter, 
The Superior Co. 

No. 7945 — New coccidiostat, the 
Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7946—Mobile pellet mill, Man- 
dak Mobile Pellet Mills 

No. 7947—Nitrogen analyzer, Cole- 
man Instruments, Inc. 

No. 7948— Egg gatherer, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co. 

No. 7949—Equipment catalog, Lab- 
oratory Construction Co. 

7950 — Aeration unit, Douglas 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7951— Conveyor information, 
Chantland Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7952—Grain dryer, Lennox In- 
dustries, Inc. 

No, 7953—Engineering catalog, 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 7954—Pallet loading machine, 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co. 

No. 7955—Broiler vaccine, Dorn & 
Mitchell Laboratories. 

No. 7956—Scale bulletin, Cardinal 
Scale Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7957—Conveyor brochure, J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7958—Washers, graders, Oakes 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7959—Unloader bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No. 7960—Push-button control, The 
V. D. Anderson Co. 

No. 7961—Water trough, L. A. 
Pockman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7962—Bulk feed body, Ripco 
Air Systems 

No. 7968—Poultry house layouts, 
U.S. Steel Corp. 

No. 7964—Dicalcium phosphate 
folder, Hooker Chemical Corp.’s phos- 
phorus division. 

No. 7965—Vitamin K data, Hetero- 
chemical Corp. 

No. 7966—Photo-cell light control, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7967—Cooker-extruder, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. 

No. 7968 — Feed additive-tranqui- 
lizer, Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc. 

No. 7969—New design drier, Shan- 
zer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7970—Package feed mills, Beh- 
len Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7971—Motor application guide, 
The Century Electric Co. 

No. 7972—Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 7973 — Telescoping conveyor, 
The R. T. Sheehan Co. 

No. 7974—Bin drying floor, Fre- 
mont Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7976—Silage activator, North- 
err. Biochemical Corp. 

No. 7977—Potentiated feeds, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 
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USDA Discusses Reasons for 





Increase in Broiler Egg Settings 


WASHNGTON — Hatcheries in 22 
important states have set 11% more 
eggs for broiler hatchings than last 
year in the five weeks through May 
14, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture points out. This has occurred 
despite the fact that for 14 months, 
primary placements of broiler breed- 
er stock have averaged 16% below 
the year before, and for eight months, 
the official pullorum testings of broil- 
er-type breeders also have been down. 

The Agriculturai Marketing Service 
discusses, in a report on the poultry 
and egg situation, how it is possible 
to increase settings in the short run, 
including procedures not related sole- 
ly to the number of layers in the na- 
tion’s breeder flock, and also outlines 
techniques for expanding settings in 
the longer run. 


Methods cf Expansion 

USDA lists as methods of expan- 
sion in the short run a closer use of 
available eggs, a liberalization of the 
standards—particularly of weight— 
for the eggs that are set and an ex- 
tension of the normal period of lay 
for adult birds. The longer run meth- 
ods, USDA points out, are use of sec- 
ond generation breeder hens and in- 
creasing the number of basic breeder 
chicks. 

“These five successive measures re- 
quire progressively longer time peri- 
ods and generally greater incentives 
for their application,” says USDA. 

A steady contraction in the size of 
the nation’s broiler hatching egg sup- 
ply flock has been underway since 
June, 1959, says USDA, and further 
declines are imminent. The cutback 
is in response to a severe and pro- 
longed period of the lowest broiler 
chick prices on record. After dropping 
to a record low of less than 9¢ per 
chick in May, 1959, the price of 
chicks hovered around 10¢ until April 
of this year, when it spurted to 11.4¢. 
Chick prices averaged 10¢ apiece in 
1959, compared to the previous aver- 
age annual low of 12.1¢ in 1957. 


Cutback in Layers 

A cutback in the number of layers 
producing within their normal lay- 
ing period is suggested by the falling 
off in the number of broiler-type lay- 
ers tested for pullorum disease, says 
USDA. A comparison of the number 
of birds tested by the official state 
agencies in eight-month periods re- 
veals that in June, 1959, there were 
roughly 131% as many layers on 
farms as a year earlier. This per- 
centage has declined in each succeed- 
ing month and stood at 87% in April, 
1950, which means that the number 
of layers in broiler hatching egg 
flocks, that have been in production 
from one to eight months has de- 
clined for each of the past 10 consecu- 
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tive months, relative to a year ago, 
USDA notes. 

USDA points out that a glimpse six 
months further into the future can be 
obtained by examining the numbers 
of pullet chicks sold as replacements 
for broiler hatching egg supply flocks 
by leading breeders. Pullet chick 
placements, appropriately lagged to 
represent the future numbers of lay- 
ers on farms, show that the decline 
in amount of breeding stock will not 
level off until summer. At that time, 
the supply of hatching eggs will be 
considerably higher than that at the 
present time. 

In measuring year-to-year changes, 
USDA notes, it is important that the 
base year be a representative one. As 
far as hatching egg supply is con- 
cerned, 1959 was not an average 
year, but one in which there was an 
abundance of hatching eggs. When 
the first quarter of 1960 is compared 
with the first quarter of 1958, an 
increase in the broiler hatching egg 
supply flock is shown. But it hap- 
pens that 1958 also was not a repre- 
sentative year, but one of short sup- 
ply. 

These comparisons indicate that 
the hatching egg supply is not as 
tight as the comparisons with 1959 
suggest. It may be that the reduction 
in the hatching egg flock is just be- 
ginning to exert a more powerful 
pressure, tending to hold down broil- 
er production. In other words, it has 
recently been accepted as “normal” 
to produce more eggs suitable for 
hatching than the number actually 
incubated. However, indications point 
to this reserve cushion being squeezed 
over the next four months. 

USDA poses the question, “Will 
this squeeze limit broiler produc- 
tion?” 

Often when such a question is 
posed, says USDA, an absolute or me- 
chanical limit is envisaged. In the 
past, it has been impossible to dem- 
onstrate that broiler production has 
been held back in any such direct 
way. Rather, the decline in supply 
in the face of a steady or increasing 
demand has been reflected in a rising 
price for broiler chicks which in turn 
usually resulted in a rising price for 
hatching eggs, USDA notes. 

Production Not Limited 

Hatching egg supply has imposed 
no absolute limit on broiler produc- 
tion in the past, because the amount 
of eggs offered to hatcheries by pro- 
ducers responds very quickly to in- 
creases in the price of hatching of 
eggs even over a period as short as 
one or two months, USDA notes. 
When the price of hatching eggs in- 
creases, there is an almost immediate 
increase in the number of hatching 
eggs offered to hatcherymen. 

First of all, when chick prices rise, 
hatcherymen can afford to pay the 
same price for less desirable ezgs— 
eggs that previously weren't consid- 
ered part of the hatching egg supply. 
Given a little more time and a higher 
than average price, the hatching egg 
producer may hold his birds in pro- 
duction for a month or two longer 
than usual, even though the rate of 
lay and hatchability may fall off 
rapidly after about seven months of 
production. Normally, broiler - type 
hens are kept in production for a 
relatively short period—generally 
seven to nine months. 

Finally, if the period of good de- 
mand for hatching eggs is extended 
to six months, mature pullets from 
primary breeders can be added to 
laying flocks to increase output. The 
utilization of second generation stock 
is another factor which operates 
within the six-month period. 

When hatching eggs are in short 
supply relative to demand, USDA 
points out, prices tend to rise. These 
rising prices quickly bring about the 
adjustments just discussed with the 
result that supply increases and 
prices of broiler chicks and eggs de- 











LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 


sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Read B and Walnut Stree! + Saint Pavi 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 
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Sure-kill for all grain 

insects . . . Larvacide! Developed 
for use with your recirculation 
system. Free from tolerance. 
Built-in warning odor. Pano- 
brome, methyl bromide, 

also available. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 


in 








Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 


Reader Service Department: 


26. 


35. 


- Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois. . 


Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50c 


Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
H. Hubbell 


Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 
articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gam- 


Ble GO, occpsdvsecccevcccedecensspedheseeneanaiin Levees 35¢ 


. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep—+é-page 


. Groin Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdte University .... 


article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, [5¢ ea.; 10 or more, 10¢ each. 


. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, University of 
20¢ 


Maryland 


. Protein and Enorgy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, University of Wis- 
20¢ 


consin 


. What Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry. 
20¢ 


Texas A&M College 


. Seme Ideas on Feeding Pelleted Rations to Ruminants—Dr. J. H. 


Meyer, University of California .........++seee soceeaseaes 20c 


. Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- 
20c 


Communication—Dr. 





Everett M. Rogers, Ohio 
State University 20¢ 


. Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig—Dr. T. H. Cunha, 
20c 


University of Florida 


. Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows—Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington State 
20¢ 


University ..cccccccccccvccesceses O92 cdedéeecccrcscecces 


. A Report on Annual Meeting of Poultry Section—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
20¢ 
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. Pelleted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowe State 
20c 


University 


. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa 
20¢ 


State University 


. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Glenn R. Siler, Ralston Purina 
20¢ 


. Fat Handling in the Feed Mill—A. J. Kathman, Procter & Gamble 
20c 


. Pelleted Feeds for Beef Cattle—Fred W. Boren, Kansas State Uni- 
20c 


versity 


. The Impact of FDA Regulations on Research and Living Standards— 
20c 


Dr. Earl L. Butz, Purdue University 


. Influence of High Calcium Intake Upon Egg Production Factors— 


Including Shell Quality—cC. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 


. Automation in the Feed Industry—Paul O. Berg, Professional En- 


gineer 


- A Puzzling Problem for Cattle Feeders—Dr. A. L. Neumann, Univer- 
20c 


sity of Illinois 


. A Method for Calculating the Methionine Requirement for the — 


Hen—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland 


. Who Will Be the Feed Manufacturer of the Future?—Oakley M. Ray, 
20c 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


. Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 


stitute 


. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Glenn R. Siler, Ralston Purina 
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cline. Such a situation prevailed in 
early 1958. Relatively high prices in 
the beginning of that year encouraged 
a buildup in the number of layers in 
broiler hatching egg supply flocks 
compared to a year earlier. This con- 
tinued from May, 1958, until June, 
1959. During this same period, broiler 
chick prices eroded to the lowest 
levels since estimates began in 1947. 
The reported price per chick sank be- 
low 9¢ for the first time on record in 
May, 1959. In the next 12 months, 
prices hovered around 10¢ per chick. 
This prolonged period of depressed 
prices was accompanied by steady 
month-to-month cutbacks in the num- 
ber of broiler-type layers on farms. 

A smaller broiler hatching egg 
flock will result in a supply of broil- 
er hatching eggs substantially small- 
er than a year ago for at least the 
next six months, says USDA. This 
suggests that a stepup in broiler pro- 
duction relative to 1959 would have 
to be accompanied by an increase in 
the price of broiler chicks; while per- 
haps discouraging to broiler pro- 
ducers, it will impose no absolute 
limit. 

The 1.4¢ increase in the price of 
broiler chicks from 10¢ per chick in 
March to 11.4¢ in April suggested 
that the hatching egg supply was be- 
ginning more forcefully to restrain 
broiler output. 


Oregon Poultry Group 
Plans Annual Meeting 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — Four promi- 
nent leaders in the poultry industry 
are scheduled to speak at the June 
17 annual meeting of the Oregon 
Poultry & Hatchery Assn., according 
to Noel Bennion, extension poultry- 
man at Oregon State College. 

Speakers will include Hermon I. 
Miller, director of the poultry divi- 
sion for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Ray E. Parmenter, president 
of the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation; Dr. A. William Jasper, 
American Farm Bureau, and K. K. 
Heideman, Poultry & Egg National 
Board. 

Other program features include a 
special panel that will report latest 
developments in poultry processing, 
egg handling and broiler production. 
Dr. E. M. Dickinson, head of the 
Oregon State department of veteri- 
nary medicine, will discuss control of 
respiratory diseases in poultry. 

The meeting will be held in Withy- 
combe Hall on the Oregon State cam- 
pus. Registration will start at 8:30 
a.m., with the first session scheduled 
to open at 9:30 a.m. 


John Ewoldt Joins 
Helm Manufacturing 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS — John 
Ewoldt has joined Helm Manufactur- 
ing Co. as assistant sales manager, 
management of 
that firm has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Ewoldt has 
had 13 years ex- 
perience in sales 
and service to the 
milling and pellet- 
ing industry. He 
has a degree in 
mechanical en gi- 
neering. me. *) 

E. L. Brasher, - . 
sales manager, ae 
feels that the addition of Mr. Ewoldt 
will enable his firm to “offer more 
prompt and more efficient services” 
to the industry by this long-estab- 
lished company. 











General Mills Director 


MINNEAPOLIS—Walter B. Wris- 
ton, senior vice president in charge 
of the overseas division of the First 
National City Bank of New York, 
was elected to the board of directors 
of General Mills, Inc. His election, 
announced by Chairman Gerald S. 
Kennedy, brings the board’s member- 
ship to 18. 





Future of Agriculture 
Described to Bankers 


LAS VEGAS, NEV.—Speaking be- 
fore the Utah and Nevada Bankers 
Assns. in Las Vegas, Dr. G. Burton 
Wood, Oregon State University, said 
the greatest danger facing agricul- 
ture and the nation is the “apathy 
toward appropriations” for research 
and technical advances, occasioned by 
the “farm problem.” 

Dr. Wood forecast a growing mar- 
ket for western agriculture. The rev- 
olution in “factory farming—as great 
an event as the industrial revolution 
of 75 years ago—will continue,” he 
predicted, adding that this will re- 
sult in only some 500,000 farm units 
producing what a million farms do 
now. These will be big, automated, 
technically advanced farms, he said. 

“Don’t sell agriculture short,” he 
werned the bankers. “The day of 
90¢ wheat, 80¢ corn, $11 hogs, $15 
steers and 29¢ eggs producing a $7 
billion farm income is not about to 
happen.” 
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Feed Shipments in 
Canada Show Rise 


OTTAWA—Shipments of primary 
or concentrated feeds in Canada in 
March rose to 39,971 tons from 39,876 
a year earlier and all “other” animal 
feeds to 51,343 tons from 44,531, while 
secondary or complete feeds fell to 
224,149 tons from 227,453, according 
to figures released by the bureau of 
statistics. 

January-March shipments of pri- 
mary feeds decreased to 112,180 tons 
from 119,457 in 1959’s first quarter 
and secondary feeds to 607,798 tons 
from 651,036 while all “other” ani- 
mal feeds increased to 139,724 tons 
from 134,458. 





LIVESTOCK 


(Continued from page 34) 





carcass grades and implanted lambs 
dressed 1% more than control lambs. 
A 5 gm. cobalt bullet containing 90% 
cobalt oxide did not affect gain, yield 
or carcass grade. 


Stilbestrol implants and oleando- 
mycin for feeder lambs—C. S. Men- 
zies and A. B. Erhart, Garden City 
Branch Experiment Station — Im- 
planting lambs with 3 mg. stilbestrol 
increased gains and improved feed 
efficiency. A second 3 mg. implant 
given 76 days after an initial 3 mg. 
implant failed to increase gains. 
Lambs implanted after 76 days on 
feed gained considerably faster dur- 
ing the last part of the feeding period 
but slower during the first 76 days 
than lambs implanted at the begin- 
ning of the test. Feeding 8 mg. of 
the antibiotic oleandomycin per lamb 
per day did. not increase gains or 
improve feed efficiency. 


Menzies and A. B. Erhart, Garden 
City Branch Experiment Station — 
Supplementing a standard ration of 
1.5 lb. sorghum grain, 3.6 Ib. sorghum 
silage, and 1 Ib. of alfalfa hay with 
0.1 Ib. of cottonseed meal resulted in 
slightly faster and more efficient 
gains. However, feed cost per hun- 
dredweight gain was the same as 
for lambs not fed additional cotton- 
seed meal. 


Corn, sorghum and grain sorghum 
silages for fattening lambs—C. S. 
Menzies and A. B. Erhart, Garden 
City Branch Experiment Station — 
Lambs fed a grain sorghum silage 
and alfalfa hay ration with no addi- 
tional grain, made satisfactory but 
slower gains than those fed either 
corn or sorghum silages with alfalfa 
hay and sorghum grain. Lambs ate 
more corn silage and therefore made 
slightly faster, more efficient and 
cheaper gains than those fed sor- 


ghum silage. 
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New CLuPAK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 
... Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK extensible paper in 
your kraft bags, you solve your breakage problems once and for all. 
And multiwalls of CLUPAK extensible paper fill faster, palletize better 
and handle easier. 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of 
CLUPAK extensible paper, as part of your next bag order. Use the 
CLUPAK trademark when ordering and look for it on the bags. Only 
then can you be sure the bag paper meets the rigid strength speci- 
fications established by Clupak, Inc. for your benefit. 





-[— “EXTENSIBLE PAPER 
| FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG 
| MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF RULE 40 
Applicable Freight Classification |} 


| ( CLUPAK-| 











PAPER 


a o Rn» ad 


*Clupak, Inc’s. trademark for extensible paper man- 
ufactured under its authority and satisfying its spec- 
ifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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YOU SURE YOUR FEED ANTIOXIDANT GUARDS 
ALL THE PIGMENT FORMERS IN YOUR MIX? 
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Santoquin protects pigment formers . . . keeps them in the feed and . . . puts them in the poultry 


ONLY SANTOQUIN’ SAFEGUARDS THE COLOR 
FORMERS IN YOUR FEED...10 GUARANTEE 
YELLOWER SKIN AND BRIGHTER EGG YOLKS 


Now you can stop “wondering where the yellow went.” With Santoquin in your feed, chemically 
“fragile” xanthophylls stay put...from mixing to metabolism. You'll get brighter egg yolks, healthier- 
looking skin color... for more sales at top prices. Your Monsanto man can show you comparative 
color photos clearly showing the pigmentation improvement that Santoquin guarantees. Or, better, 
conduct your own controlled feeding test... with and without Santoquin. 























Just 4 pound per ton does the job. Ask for Santoquin in your dehydrated alfalfa, premixes or in 
your concentrates. We’ll be happy to send you all the facts. Mail the coupon today. 


@eeeseeeeceoe eee eeeeeeeeee8e886 86 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Organic Chemicals Division 
Dept. 2727-A « St. Louis 66, Missouri 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS...like no other poultry feed antioxidant can 
Ordinary 
Antioxidant SANTOQUIN 
Prevents rancidity in feed Yes 


Monsanto 


o s 
2 * 
a = 
” e 
e Please send me: e 
: va a ’ e O Santoquin Poultry Feeds, Tech. Bulletin FC-9 e 
Protects vitamin A through _}) “Question and Answer” brochure on Santoquin 
digestion and metabolism she Yes ° L) Names of premixers supplying Santoquin . 
e |) Research reports e 
* a” 
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« » 
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Preserves carotenes Yes 
Name__ 





Improves pigmentation by 


- Company_ 
guarding xanthophylls Yes 





Street___ ohn 4 ; 
City__ = be — = a 
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Acts in the bird like vitamin E 
to prevent diseases........ és Yes 
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Cottonseed Unit Picks 
Officers, Directors, 


Adopts Resolutions 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Officers 
and directors of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Assn., Inc., were elect- 
ed recently at the group’s 64th an- 
nual convention. (See May 28 story 
in Feedstuffs on election of Reg 
Robinson, Los Angeles, as president.) 

Officers re-elected by the board 
were J. D. Fleming, executive vice 
president; John F. Moloney, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Garlon A. Haper, di- 
rector of research and education, and 
A. B. Pittman, general counsel. 

Elected to the board for 1960-61 
were Jack Kidd, Birmingham, Ala.; 
J. L. Gunn, Shafter, Cal.; Fred 
Stadelman, Los Angeles; Zach Mc- 
Clendon, Monticello, Ark.; E. G. Mc- 
Kenzie, Jr., Macon, Ga.; G. F. Wal- 
lace, West Monroe, La.; J. B. Perry, 
Grenada, Miss.; A. K. Shaifer, Clarks- 
dale, Miss.; J. D. Medlin, Maxton, 
N.C., and A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla. 

E. H. Lawton, Hartsville, S.C.; T. 
C. Lee, Memphis, Tenn.; Roy B. 
Davis, Lubbock, Texas; Joe Fiaig, 
Dallas, Texas; A. J. Mills, Stamford, 
Texas; S. J. Vaughan III, Hillsboro, 
Texas; Ben R. Barbee, Abilene, Tex- 
as; W. H. Knapp, Memphis; F. L. 
Morgan, New Orleans, and C. T. 
Prindeville, Chicago. 

Stressed during the convention was 
the exercise of individual responsi- 
bility to offset government action 
limiting both individual and business 
freedom. 

Adopt Resolutions 

The many aspects of this theme 
were expressed in the resolutions: 

1. Approved the Agricultural Act 
of 1958 as a step in the right direc- 
tion and urged that it be given an 
opportunity to operate and its results 
be evaluated before changes are 
made. 

2. Urged realistic legislation and 
regulations with respect to the use of 
agricultural chemicals and pledged 
the industry to maintain the tradi- 
tional high quality stands of its prod- 
ucts. 

3. Opposed federal action to estab- 
lish minimum wages and other condi- 
tions of employment for domestic ag- 
ricultural workers. 

4. Opposed the establishment of 
dollar limits upon any farmer’s par- 
ticipation in price support or pay- 
ment programs. 

5. Reaffirmed support of the prin- 
ciples of the Taft-Hartley and Lan- 
drum-Griffin Acts and urged legisla- 
tion to apply the anti-trust laws to 
unions and to ban compulsory union- 
ism, industry-wide bargaining, fea- 
therbedding and strikes that endan- 
ger public health and safety. 

6. Opposed any increase in the 
minimur wage, extension of its cov- 
erage or elimination of present ex- 
emptions and urged a realistic defini- 
tion of “area of production.” 


7. Urged the prompt passage of 





SPECIFY 
Columbia Caleiaum 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 

















legislation clearly providing that ex- 
penses lawfully incurred by business 
in exercising its right of free speech 
in support of or in opposition to legis- 
lation shall not be subject to federal 
income tax. 

8. Urged legislation to permit more 
realistic schedules of depreciation for 
tax purposes. 

9. Reaffirmed support of measures 
to control inflation by the reduction 
of federal expenditures and urged 
Congress to take immediate steps to 
bring about regular annual reductions 
in the federal debt. 

10. Urged each member to become 
thoroughly informed on the original 
American concept of limited govern- 
ment and to participate actively, at 
the local, state and national level, in 
opposition to the advance of social- 
ism and in support of those candi- 
dates for public office who will com- 
mit themselves to the basic principle 
of American freedom. 
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DEHYDRATED 


SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets +¢ Crumbles 
Bagged . Bulk 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 














I SCREMS 


for every Grain. and 
Feed Handling Need 


Stationary Incline Screw 

Tapered or square flanged hopper. 

Two style discharges, square flanged 

or round. Cast bearing housings at top 
Adjustable 


Adjustable Screw 

Hopper door and guard provided. 
Hopper of proper height to fit under 
bagger spout on mixers. Casters 
available on bose for portability. 
Standard lengths, 10°, 

15’, and 20’, other 

lengths available. 


All Shelby screws have welded heavy 
gauge steel construction. Timken 


. > 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 








beoring at top for thrust, ball bearing 


at bottom, both with dust seals. 
Equipped with V-belt drive. 


RGBD 


Two-Way Discharge Square Flanged Hopper 


Swivel Discharge Stationory Discharge 


THE 
Shlhy MANUFACTURING CO., SIDNEY, OHIO 


per reresses«e«ss«e=«= 
SHELBY MANUFACTURING CO., SIDNEY, OHIO 


Please send complete information on the Shelby 
line of screws for grain ond feéd handling 
Dept. FS 


Nome 
Company 


Address 


City and Stote 
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Feed Buying Study-Part 1 





How Farmers Shop for Feed* 


By Dr. R. L. Kohls and H. F. Krueckeberg 
Purdue University 


Any business which must sell its 
products to a particular group of 
people can be much more effective in 
its operations if it knows something 
about the behavior of their potential 
customers. That firms selling to the 
general consuming public consider 
this highly important is ‘testified to 
by the large amount of: “consumer 
behavior research” ranging from how 
the homemaker selects furniture to 
what she thinks about brand “Y” sal- 
ad dressing. How does the farmer go 
about buying feed? What does he 
know about various possible feed 
sources? These are the fundamental 
questions discussed here. 

The Farmer’s Feed Shopping Ac- 
tivity—Feed was purchased frequent- 
ly and in small amounts. During a 4- 
week period of May, 1959, farmers 
purchased an average of 1.9 tons of 
feed. In the analysis these farmers 
were broken down into “large buyers” 
(averaging nearly 4 tons purchased), 
“medium buyers” (averaging about 
1,500 Ib.) and “small buyers” (aver- 
aging about 600 Ib.). Generally, farm- 
ers purchased feed about once a 
week. As the amount of feed pur- 
chased increased, farmers both con- 
tacted their source of purchase more 
frequently and bought larger amounts 
each time 

Most farmers bought their feed 
from a single source quite close to 
home. Nearly 8 out of 10 farmers 
purchased all of their feed from one 
source. Only 2 out of 10 farmers uti- 
lized multiple sources to buy their 
feed. In all areas, and also in the 
1958 study, the average distance from 
the farm to the feed outlet was 5-6 
miles. Only about 20% of the farmers 
traveled over 7 miles to buy feed. 

As a way of measuring what farm- 








ers considered their potential feed 
supply area to be, they were asked 
to name the feed dealers they consid- 
ered to be available to them. The ra- 


dius of this potentiai area was 9 
miles — with only 25% considering 
dealers which were more than 10 
miles from their farms 

The actual trading area data is 
shown in Table 1. The startling | 


things about these data are the really 
close similarity found in all of the 
areas studied. In fact, 67% of the 
farmers were doing business at the 
feed which was nearest to 
their Generally larger buyers 


source 
farm 


*Purdue University 


were more willing to travel farther to 
buy feed from their chosen source 
than were small buyers. 

Farmers showed relatively little 
knowledge concerning the alternative 
different feed sources available to 
them. Nearly half of the farmers list- 
ed only three dealers as “potential 
feed suppliers” even though about 15 
different dealers existed in their ac- 
knowledged potential trading area. 
Only one farmer in five named five or 
more of these dealers as “potential 
sources of feed.” 

Degree of Loyalty to a Given Place 
of Purchase — Not only did farmers 
tend to patronize a single source for 
all of their feed business, but they also 
tended to stay with that source for a 
relatively long time. Table 2 breaks 


| the farmers down into three “loyalty” 


groups. Nearly three fifths had been 
with their present supply source for 
at least 8 years. (The average length 
of time was 12 years). About one- 
fourth had switched sources at least 
once during that time. Though there 
is some difference among the differ- 
ent areas in this loyalty pattern, the 
similarities are far greater than the 
differences. 

Extent of Tie-in Between the Feed 
Business and Other Purchases and 
Sales—Since the major source of feed 
was an elevator which also sold many 
other farm supplies and purchased 
grain, the degree that these activities 
went together could be ascertained. 
The farmer’s purchasing record of 
such supplies as seed, sanitation prod- 
ucts, fertilizers, sprays and building 
supplies—all of which were handled 
by the elevators—was secured. In ad- 
dition, the record of grain sales dur- 
ing the preceding year was obtained. 
Table 3 shows that in neither instance 
can we say that one type of patron- 
age necessarily brought the other. 

For the farmers who did buy their 
feed and grain from one source, there 
was evidence that this relationship 
was considered important. Forty- 
five per cent of all farmers thought 


| there was considerable truth to the 


idea that “those who bought feed and 
sold grain at the same sources re- 
ceived more favorable treatment.” 
Farmers’ Knowledge About the Op- 
erations of Their Feed Dealers — 
Nearly 8 out of 10 farmers reported 
that they did not compare the prices 
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TABLE 1. Actual and Potential Feed Trading Area for Indiana Farmers 








Average radius 





Miles from farm to feed source Average miles of potential 
Under 3.5 3.6 to 7.0 Over 7.0 to place area considered 
Per cent of farmers of purchase by farmers 
Area | 28 46 26 5.6 8.1! 
Area 2 59 22 19 4.2 9.9 
Area 3 4) 52 7 4.2 9.5 
Area 4 27 52 21 5.8 7.4 





TABLE 2. Extent of Loyalty Which Farmers in Four Indiana Communities 


Have to Feed Sources 


Degree of Loyalty to One Dealer 











Farmers who have traded at one place for at least 8 years 


Farmers who have changed source in past 8 years 


Farmers using two or more sources for feed 


Per cent 
Area of farmers 
! 56 
2 63 
3 72 
a 48 
Average, all farmers 58 
! 28 
2 15 
3 21 
4 29 
Average, all farmers 24 
! 1% 
2 22 
3 7 
- 23 


Average, all farmers 18 





NOTE: This is the first in a series of three articles reporting research 
on feed purchasing activities and behavior of farmers done at the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The general purpose of the Purdue re- 
search program on the purchasing behavior and problems of farmers is to 
furnish information and insights to the managers of these farmer service 
industries which will aid them in improving and adjusting their business 
operations. 

The basic data were collected from 95 farmers in three widely separated 
communities (Areas 1, 2, 3) of Indiana in the spring of 1959. Each farmer 
in the designated communities was contacted and if he had purchased any 
feed during the preceding 30 days was interviewed. In two of the areas, hogs 
were the most important enterprise. In one of the areas, poultry and dairy 
were also important enterprises. Seventy per cent of the feed purchased was 
in the form of supplements and 30% was purchased as complete feeds. 
During May, 1959, these farmers had purchased an average of 1.9 tons of feed. 

The large majority of feed was purchased from elevators and only small 
amounts from feed stores and direct salesmen. Within the potential shop- 
ping area of farmers in each area were 13-17 different feed sources handling 
from 6 to 9 different brands (five brands were common to each area). 

Where appropriate, comparison is also made to a 1958 study (“Area 4”). 
This included 48 farmers, also in a general farming area in which hogs were 
the most important enterprise. 

The findings should be interpreted in light of the above characteristics 
of the surveyed areas. This is not a representative sample of all farmers, 
but it probably does give a good picture of the situation in much of the 
general farming areas of the Corn Belt. Findings can best be used as “stimu- 
lators” and “ideas to be further tested” by those interested in the commer- 
cial feed business. 





proximate prices being paid, and the 


of competitive sources of feed in 
remaining third indicated incomplete 


their area. The remaining 2 of 10 


farmers did compare prices in some 
manner. However, as the amount of 
feed purchased increased, the amount 
of price checking activity increased. 
Larger purchasers were on the tele- 
phone or making personal compara- 
tive contacts more often than farm- 
ers purchasing smaller amounts. 





As one result of this lack of price 
checking activity, farmers displayed 
a lack of knowledge of feed prices 
actually being paid. When asked what 
prices were currently being paid, one- 
third of the farmers gave precise an- 
swers or could produce records of 
prices paid; about another third indi- 
cated some general idea of the ap- 





or little knowledge at all (Table 4). 
Only about half of the farmers re- 
ported a knowledge of the nature of 
discounts or special price treatment 
which dealers might make available. 
(Seventy per cent of the dealers in 
the areas, however, claimed to use 
some system of special discounts or 
prices). Only about half of the farm- 
ers knew the type and extent of 
credit offered by their dealers. 
When all these various areas of 
knowledge about the operation of 
feed dealers — price, discounts and 
credit — were considered together, 
there was a direct relationship be- 
tween the level of knowledge and in- 


AUTHORS—First a boy on an In- 
diana farm, then an undergraduate 
and graduate student at Purdue Uni- 
versity and the University of Mis- 
souri, Dr. R. L. Kohls now is a pro- 
fessor of agricultural marketing and 
prices at Purdue, teaching courses in 
the general theory of prices and mar- 
kets. During the past several years 
he has directed research in the gen- 
eral area of farmer behavior in pur- 
chasing of commodities. The first 
phase of this work was in farm ma- 
chinery and the other phases are 
those which he discusses in the se- 
ries begun with this article. Dr. Kohls 
is a member of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture advisory committee on 
general agricultural economics re- 
search and is a member of the na- 
tional poultry survey committee 
which works with periodic price pre- 
diction. Dr. Kohls has written a book, 
“Marketing of Agricultural Products” 
(Macmillan). H. F. Krueckeberg, co- 
author of the series appearing in 
Feedstuffs, was in charge of field 
work for the feed purchasing study and performed the basic work for it as 
part of the requirements for a master’s degree at Purdue. Mr. Krueckeberg has 
since undertaken advanced graduate study at Pennsylvania State University. 





Dr. R. L. Kohls 





TABLE 3. Extent to Which Farmers Used Their Feed Source as a Place to Buy 
Other Supplies and Sell Grain 
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Per cent 





= of farmers 
Per cent of other supplies purchased at feed sources: 
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_TABLE 4. Degree of Feed Price Knowledge Displayed by Indiana Farmers 
High 


(Gave price answers or 
could produce records) 





Medium 
(Indicated a range (Little or no 
or approximation) recall of prices) 
Per cent of farmers————_______ 


cebecccecssscoedetame 29 26 35 


Low 








Area | 
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formation and the amount of feed 
purchased by the farmer. Those pur- 
chasing larger amounts of feed were 
generally better informed than those 
purchasing smaller amounts of feeds 

Implications to Those Selling Feed 
to Farmers—These findings can have 
many implications to feed manufac- 
turers and sellers. Some of these 
might be listed as follows: 

1. The expansion of a trade terri- 
tory of a particular dealer inherently 
may be quite difficult. Farmers ap- 
parently want to buy “close-by.” In 
addition, they are not prone to chang- 
ing sources easily. 

2. Dealers cannot assume that all 
of the services and advantages they 
supposedly offer over their competi- 
tors are well known to the farmers. 
Knowledge about different dealers, 
their prices and operations apparent- 
ly was not great. Shopping around 
was not prevalent. 

3. To get the feed business, you 
have to go after the feed business. 
Patronage carry-over from other buy- 
ing and selling activities of farmers 
was not too great. 

4. The change of agriculture to 
larger, more specialized production 
units may result in a change of be- 
havior. Interrelationship between the 
amount of feed purchased and shop- 
ping behavior and knowledge was 
present. Larger volume buyers were 
more likely to travel greater dis- 
tances to buy their feed and were 
better informed concerning the exist- 
ence and operations of competitive 
feed sources. 


Feedstuffs ek. 


Tolerances Discussed 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The California 
Farm Bureau Federation, in recent 
testimony before a committee of the 
California State Department of Agri- 
culture, said that residue tolerances 
on feedstuffs should be established 
which are correlated with the toler- 
ances required on the ultimate food. 

The changes should be made espe- 
cially where differences in the state 
and federal tolerances exist, particu- 
larly in relation to dairy and animal 
products, according to the farm bu- 
reau. 

The state hearings were on a pro- 
posal to bring all California residue 
restrictions in line with those of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
farm bureau opposed the broad adop- 
tion proposal in certain cases, asking 
for more research in the light of 
findings published by a special com- 
mittee appointed by President Eisen- 
hower on the residue problem. 

Allen Grant, chairman of the farm 
bureau committee, presented the 
statement. He emphasized that while 
the bureau recognized the ultimate 
necessity of having similar regula- 
tions and tolerances at both the state 
and national level, it felt, as a gen- 
eral farm organization, that no all- 
inclusive adoption of the federal pro- 
gram should come about until more 
thought had been given to its effect 
on California’s unique agricultural 
economy. 








Firm Nemes Sales 


Service Manager 
NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp 


nical sales service manager for its 
multiwall bag division, it was an- 
nounced by Victor S. Luke, division 
manager. 

Mr. Luke said the creation of this 
post is “an integral part of the com- 
pany’s quality and service program.” 
As technical sales service manager, 
Mr. Floyd will plan and direct the 
calls that West Virginia's technical 
personnel make regularly to provide 
assistance to customers on packaging 
matters. 

Mr. Floyd joined West Virginia in 
1954 and served as packaging engi- 
neer at the company’s multiwall 
packaging laboratory at Charleston, 
S.C. Later, he was assigned to the 
technical sales service staff of the 
multiwall bag plant at Wellsburg, 
W.Va., and in 1959 was promoted to 
technical sales service manager, 
northern region, for multiwall prod- 
ucts. He holds a degree in chemical 
engineering from the University of 
South Carolina. 
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821 GROVE AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. TEL.: YUKON 6-5096 


Vitren Services and Products Are Also Immediately Available from These Offices: 
CALIFORNIA—Turlock, 29! West Olive, MErcury 2-879 


WASHINGTON—Seattle, 2422 First Ave. So., MAin 2-7295—Lynden, Rt. |, Flanders 4-2363 
CANADA—<Aldergrove, 8B. C., Box 246, Tel: 382! 








Higher mathematics? 





& Paper Co. has promoted John Floyd | 


to the newly-created position of tech- 





SILO-JOY" 


Silage Flavor Preservatives 










Corn Silo-Joy ... flavor and 
aroma of well preserved high 
moisture corn. Grass Silo-Joy 
.+. preserves the natural 
freshness of green chop. 
For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clerk $1. Chicogo 14 
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No, higher protein and energy feed formula! 


Let X stand for the Unidentified Growth Factors 
found in 50% Meat and Bone Meal, and PNW 
stand for Partial Nutritional Worth. Mix it in your 
livestock feed and what have you got? An econom- 
ical and highly nutritious feed that supplies: 


and more weight gain at lower cost per pound. 
Truly outstanding results can be expected from 
the Unidentified Growth Factors found only in 
Meat and Bone Meal. 


Start getting your extra dividend regularly by: 


(1) Including full quotas of Meat and Bone 
Meal and stabilized animal fats in feed 
rations. 


Protein Riboflavin 

Fat Pantothenic Acid 
Calcium Niacin 
Phosphorus Vitamin By,» 


Plus Unidentified Growth Factors 
at less cost than competitive products 


Partial Nutritional Worth sounds complicated but 
all it really means is a measurement of the actual 
worth of the protein, energy, vitamins and minerals 
in relation to the market price of the ingredient. 
Your feed dollar buys more of the important feed 
values when you invest it in Meat and Bone Meal. 


50% Meat and Bone Meal gives a better balance 
of vital growth ingredients for better conversion 


(2) Taking advantage of the P.N.W. of animal 
by-products in relation to market prices. 


(3) Getting the low-cost protein and energy 
supplied by animal by-products in concen- 
trated form. 


Let this feed ingredient build more sales and 
better profits for you. Write today for our free 
booklets on Meat and Bone Meal. They’ll help 
you improve feeds and profits in mills of every 
size. 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 
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FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Convention 
Calendar 


June 12-14—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc., Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 





(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-15— Ohio Elevator Man- 
agement Clinic; Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; George G. Greenleaf, 
sec., Ohio Grain and Feed Dealers 
Assn., Inc., 5625 N. High St., P. O. 
Box 121, Worthington. 

June 14-17—NEPPOO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 





Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, N.J. 

June 16-18—Oanadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Jasper Park, Alber- 
ta, Canada; chm., R. Hill, P. O. Box 
39, Edmonton, Alberta. 

June 17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Murray Hotel, 
Silver City; sec., Parley Jensen, P.O. 
Box 616, Albuquerque. 

June 17-18 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Selbyville, Delaware; Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, Inc., R-F.D. 
No. 2, Box 47, Georgetown. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 19-22— The American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Utali State University, 
Logan; sec. H. F. Judkins, 32 
Ridgeway Circle, White Plains, N.Y. 

June 20—All-Industry Poultry Day; 
Law Building Auditorium, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; S. F. Ridlen, 
Poultry Extension Specialist. 

June 21-22 — Association of South- 





FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


BO-DEE 


MINERAL STABLE Dz ano Ds 


The only product approved for continuous performance 
by Wisconsin Alumni Research Laboratory where min- 


erals are present in high concentration. 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Pure crystalline U.S.P. 


Mineral Stable (D2 and D3 dry powders) 
Water Miscible (dry powders in a milk base) 


Oil Soluble (Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or low potency and economical intermediate types 


for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. 


roo MLV. PHILIPS-DUPHAR, omnia 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


OTHER BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 
YEAST 


Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab ® 
B-Complex Extract 


Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 


Yellow—Red—Orange 


ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks. 


Bo-Zyme Silage Culture 
Concentrate 





Bakers’ Specialties 


Digestive Pharmaceuticals 


Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 
Xanthophyll 
Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 


Hydropoid 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, ING., ........ 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois — 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








nessee; sponsored by Poultry Breed- 
ers of America; sec., Don M. Turn- 
bull, 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, 


Aug. 16-17 — Mutual Millers and 

; Hotel James- 

town, Jamestown, New York; sec., 

Mrs. Donald E. Mattison, P.O. Box 8, 
Cattaraugus. 

Sept. 18 — Iowa Feed Conference; 
Iowa State University, Ames; chm.; 
Dr. Virgil Hays, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 
ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bldg., 
Purdue. 

1961 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Portland; mgr., Russ 
Hays, 702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 





ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1119 State 
Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


June 24—Iowa Cattle Feeders Day; 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa; 
Dr. Wise Burroughs, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

June 24-26—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; Arkansas Poultry 
Federation, P.O. Box 1446, Little 
Rock; chm., Jerry Hinshaw, Spring- 


eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bldg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 29— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 1-6—Feed Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 





| MIDWEST ALFALFA 
BLENDERS, INC. 


M on Road 





BEST-KNOWN, ALL-PURPOSE 
FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 


indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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periment Station; chm. Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist’s Office, Texas 
‘Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 2-3—Mid-South Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 

Aug. 2-5 — Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 5-6 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville; sec.. McNair Evans, 
Box 44, Mocksville. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec. Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Aug. 18—Michigan Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 22-23—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 


Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, O1. 


Aug. 25—Michigan 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; chm., Leonard Blakeslie, 


Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 2—Illinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 

Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Sept. 13-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
icemen’s Oonference; University of 


« MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL 
2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 














ONE SHOT 
Many Feed Manufacturers 
Rely Solely on 


Western Yeast Cultures 


in Their Feeds for 


1. Netural B Vitamin Source. 

2 U.G.F. Source. 

3. Antibiotics (natural lactic). 

4. Digestive Enzymes. 

Aad They Are | Gand 
Feeds at Less 

Write: 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Iinois 











Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bidg. Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 

Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
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Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal] 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 
Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 


and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg. 

Sept. 30—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 








Trade UP to the new 
Steinlite 500-RC 


Proven best for accuracy ... speed. . . simplicity of 
operation... by the thousands of elevators across 


the country who have bought more SEEDBURO-STEINLITE 


testers than all other makes combined! 


Trade-up Reason No. 1 


| eg at genre lets you check- 
automa meter readi poem A 
without ~ —~ a“ 


grinding or damaging 
Trade-up Reason No. 2 


NO DIALS to adjust, no buttons to push. 
sample into the test cell 


Just drop the 


BIG 250 GRAM SAMPLE is more truly 
representative of the moisture content of 


the entire 
Trade-up Reason No. 4 


ONE-SCALE READINGS for all ~~ 
level the: 


Accurate Testing makes the difference 


i ae See earns or 
whole 


specifically 
of moisture content of 
Seedburo-Steinlite 
chase 

of grain. That's 


reasons you should have 
500-RC in your operation. 


500-RC can repay ts’ pur 
with savings realized on just 

just one of the many 
the accuracy of the 


grains, 


This is accuracy you can depend upon . 


The COO en mueeieaiie: « 


pros ad yen 


test accurately. 
Liberal Trade-in Allowance 


thousands of users who have made Seedburo- 
Steinlite Moisture Testers the country’s best- 
selling tester have already discovered. Years of 
research and improvement have gone into the 
new 500-RC. A full one-year factory guarantee 
is your assurance that the Seedburo-Steinlite 
500-RC is the finest moisture tester value you 


1 to test not he normal samples but also samples from high 


Full One Year Factory Guarantee 


grain, and other samples which 


@ Free Loaner Service 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY _ ver. 5+. 618 w. sockson Biv. Chicoge 6, mt 
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" He takes a big bite... out of your profits! 
STOP HIM COLD WITH 


- Tetrakil or Tetrafume | 


Each time a weevil bites into your stored 
grain he takes a bite out of your profits. 
No matter what kind of grain you store, 
insect infestation will reduce the weight 
and lower the grade. 


Here’s the sure way to prevent this — 
wipe out insect infestation with Douglas 
Tetrakil or Douglas Tetrafume. Then you 
can wait for more favorable prices without 
worrying about bugs eating up the profit. 
Tetrafume and Tetrakil form toxic gases 
that quickly paralyze and suffocate in- 
sects. When poured on grain they form 
fire-proof, heavier-than-air gases that pen- 
etrate the grain mass, killing or driving 
out all stages of insect life. Yet they are 
harmless to grain itself. 

Tetrafume and Tetrakil differ principally 
in one respect—the speed of vaporization. 
Fast acting Tetrafume is made for insect 
control in concrete and steel elevators, 


tight wooden elevators and boxcars; and 
grain conditioning in all types of elevators 
and boxcars. 


Tetrakil, with its slower rate of vaporiza- 
tion is designed to kill insects in grain 
stored in loosely constructed facilities 
where gas leakage is a factor — older 
wooden elevators and all types of emer- 
gency and flat storage. 


Here's The Easy Way to Check 
The Condition of Your Grain 


Take advantage of Douglas’ free Grain 
Inspection Service. You receive a com- 


plete inspection from headhouse to sub- 
basement and surrounding trackage. After 
inspection the Douglas Grain Sanitation 
Specialist gives you his recommendations 
for correcting your specific sanitation prob- 
lem. There is no obligation—no charge. 
Mail the coupon below today. 


For Maximum Protection Against Costly Insect Attack — 


DEPEND ON 


eTTell Me ieliliictileli Me hatin 


Hauglas 


North Kansas City, Missouri 


CHEMICAL 


620 East 16th Avenue 


Douglas Chemical Company 
620 East 16th Avenue 


(A 


North Kansas City, Missouri 


| want professional assistance with grain sanitation. With- 
out obligating me, have your Specialist contact me. 


| would like to have the inspection made within 30 days___ 


60 days_____ (check one) 


[| Please send copy of 1960-61 Grainman’s Insect Calendar. 


| am storing______bu. of 
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(kind of grain) 
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trition Conference; University of Ne- 
Braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
@oln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 
try Husbandry Dept. 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
tm, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard IL. 
—- 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 

J, 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 


Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 28—Illincis Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Assn.-Iili- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Til. 

Nov. 8-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 14-15— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
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BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 





AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
P.O. Box 157, Buffalo, N. Y., Phone MAdison 6007, Teletype BU 550 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


New York Minnesota Minnesota 





Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave 
Spokane, Wash 
Riverside 7-8063 
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CUT 
GRAIN 


7 ELBA 


MOVING 
COSTS 


tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Blidg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 
ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. | 

Oct. 20-21—Oooperative G.L.F. Ex- | | 3 
change, Inc.; stockholders annual | 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial | 
Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

' Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference: University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


STARTED PULLETS 


4-Weeks to 20-Weeks Old 
KimberCHIKS and BEE-LINES 


Truck deliveries here on large 
orders. Write for FREE Circular. 
Ken Ballew Hatcheries, Dept. 960 


Mansfield, Missouri — Tel. WAlker 4-3216 
. | Branches in Florids and Ohio 


— Oe ee oe 


“WINCH — 
DOZER 
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Elba makes. unloading @ one man operation with 
built-in safety that helps, cutjost time accident: 
and insurance problems. The operator has complete 
control at all times to start and stop winch and 
scoop. No extra cables, weights or chains either, be 
cause Elba's unique TELECOMMAND cable carries the 
signal to the electromagnetic clutch which responds 
instantly. Let us show you how you can s{ 1 uf 
operation and improve safety —the \ 


@PELBA'S GUARANTEED TELECOMMAND CABLE ; y Wi fy 


The control! wire is an integral part of the traction cable 
Fully protected by indestructib'e plast ind steel 


| Sw. Safe, qnomical System 
For Haniling ‘Bulk Materials 


Whether it'g unlcading bulk cars and trucks, or 
cleaning up flat storage buildings or bins, you'll 
profit from the speed, safety, and savings of an 
Elba-Winchdozer. Initial Cost is low.because Elba 
machines are simple and versatile — you can in 
stall them anywhere. Operating costs are low, too 





_ Pictured Here ..., Elba BULLY, Heavy Duty unit Kseseneee 
Output per hour: 40-60 fons 
Power: 3.5 HP motor (220 or 440 V) 

with 300% overload factor + Weight: 960 Ld. 
Other Models Available........ The DALLi~— 
Popular standard unit....MOBY— Duplex unit 











| MILBREW CO. } | Sa CORPORATION nia 
| BR E W E ey 7-03 43rd AVENUE, CORONA 68, N.Y. 
 priép YEAST | 





_ ‘ . 4 
Send this coupon now for complete specifications 


Send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk 
car unloading. | am interested in: DALLI[j BULLY [j MOBY [J 


3456 N 
MIL WAT 








STATE 





STREET ADDRESS 





penn June uM, 1960 
fv Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 


Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec, E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
“wy = 

Nov. 25-26 — American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 


Beltsville, Md. 
Dec. 1-2—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 


NEW WING—The flour and feed milling wing of Kansas State University’s State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 


Waters Hall is now about two thirds completed and, it is hoped, will be ready sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
for occupancy by next fall. When completed, the building will give the Kansas Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
State department of flour and feed milling industries its first adequate Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 
quarters, providing facilities for flour and feed milling instruction and re- 1961 

search. The new wing and a pilot flour mill will replace facilities destroyed Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
by fire in 1957. Much of the equipment for the new wing is being donated by Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
the milling industry. The pilot feed mill was not destroyed. versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 








by Washington State Feed Assn.; 


mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Dattin PROOF OF PROFIT—OWNER NET PROFIT Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 
Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 


Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 


HUNDREDS OF FEEDMOBILE OWNERS Eh nto, Pte 
NET 15% ON ANNUAL GROSS SALES ! 














High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 














































































































1962 
Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 


You can make more money selling concentrates while JUST WHAT YOU WANT... 
processing farm feed with a Daffin than by any other PROFIT AT LOW CosT! Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


method! ; A Daffin operation has none of the un- = 

If you’ve ever wished for a proved-profit approach desirable features of other small busi- BROKERAGE OFFICE MOVED 
to greater sales volume and feed tonnage, you’ve found nesses, such as: HIGH INVENTORY; NEW YORK—John F. Lippmann, 
it in Daffin Mobile Milling. Many feed dealers real- BIG ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE; LONG- a feed and grain broker, has an- 


ize better than 15% net profit on annual gross TIME COMPETITION; SLOW TURN- nounced that his address has been 
changed from 44 Whitehall Street to 


’ : ; OVER; NUISANCE TRADE-IN DEALS! 
— of only $100,000. Why not talk business right 21-24 State Street, Room 1024, Bat- 
OW: a tery Park Building, New York 4. His 
ONLY DAFFIN OFFERS YOU = i. phone numbers remain the same. 


CUSTOM-TAILORED “GRO-PAY” FINANCING. 
Write today for facts on The Daffin Plan For Your Profit. Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year round 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY @ SUPREME Brand 


Renew hae ee 
) Condensed BUTTERMILK 
Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabome-B ghom-Mont + Arkansas-North Little Rock * Georgie-Perry * Ideho-Twin Falls » Iillinois- Springfield + Indiane-Evansville-indianapolis * lowe 
Cedar Rapids * Kenses-North Kansas City * Kestucky-Shelbyville * Michigen-Detrolt-Grond Rapids * Minnesote-Rochester + Nebraske-Omoha + New York-Syracuse- HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
Tonowonda ¢ North Caroline-Lourinburg * Ohie-Cincinnati-Cleveland-Dayton-Toledo-¥. sto ter-Wexford * South Corcline-Lourinburg MILK PRODUCTS 


$. Dekote-Sioux Falls * Tennessee-Knoxville-Memphis * Texes-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio * Vagaieiynchburg ° ilibeGeenemeves = Canede-Edmonton, Alta.-Toronto, Ont. 315 South $ iley St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3261 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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You save ~ save on 
6 ways 
when you use rk 


ef of ia 


SAVE ON 


Trace Mineral ittoeatony 
Premixes pawn 


CONTROL 
Expenses that were once incidental can now be ; EXPENSES 


substantial enough to wipe the profit right out of 

your feed making operation. If you're making 

your own trace mineral premix, how about check- 

ing those costs again—and remember, CCC pre- 

mixes are the result of exhaustive research in the SAVE fe). | 
laboratory, in experimental work in cooperation 

with leading universities, and in actual use testing. ; RISK 


CCC offers you the most advanced and thoroughly EXPENSES 


tested trace mineral premixes available. 
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...and you get 


UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION ... milled +. AS NON-OXIDIZING .. . inhibits de- 
to a fineness that assures uniform dis- ‘an © struction of vitamins and fats in feeds 


tribution of the recommended levels —da special feature developed in the 
of each trace mineral. CCC Research Laboratory. 





STABLE . . . each trace mineral re- —— COMPATIBLE . . . trace minerals in 
tains its full potency over long periods as CCC premixes undergo no chemical 
of storage. Tests over a period of change under usual storage condi- 
880 days (nearly 22 years) show no By, tions. 

loss of iodine, normally the most un- i 

stable of them all. 




















2~-+. ee DISTRIBUTORS: R. A. Erb & Co., 
; , aii 0. , Arcedia, California 
White, Wine or Phone- . 2. << -_-1- e 
if s Bank Bidg., Nashville 3 T 

“j . A Leclus Co., P.O. Box 7244, 
Calcium Carbonate Company Le, 

Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Products : ig Postal 2440, Mexico 1, D.F., Mexico 

Se © Fostonitre S.A., Edificio Payret, 

520 South 4th Street + Quincy, Iilinels Cini ~~ B. SPA 

323 Weedmen of the World Building, Omehe 2, Neb., Sex 409, Carthage, Me. : ; South Filth Strect, Becomes, Moat. 
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FORTIFICATION ALONE WONT DO 


THE JOB...1 NEED"ASSISTANCE Too! 





Site of Turkey Group 
Meeting Is Changed 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL.—Location 
of the National Turkey Federation 
summer business meeting June 28-29 
has been changed to Ruttger’s Pine 
Beach Lodge, Brainerd, Minn. 

NTF officials indicate that while 
the confusion resulting from a last- 
minute change is regrettable, they 
sincerely believe the new location is 
even better than the one previously 
announced. Ruttger’s Pine Beach 
Lodge is one of the more popular re- 
sorts in Minnesota, and those attend- 
ing the meeting will have the entire 
resort to themselves. 

The nearly 100 persons who have 
made reservations for the meeting 
have been notified by letter of the 
change. It is feared, however, that 
some who might be driving in just 
for a day, or coming in later for the 
meeting, might not be aware of the 
change. 

Anyone wishing to attend the meet- 
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ua A PLAN...CALL 
THE ULTRA-LIFE MAN 











*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, Labora- 
tory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising Your Brand 
Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” that help you 
profit on the Ultra-Life Program 


Whale. LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 
One of the country's eldest and largest manvlaturers of vilemin and trace mineral products, 


Why don’t you 
inquire today? 




















4 “When we talked about 


the Pian person-to-person, 
participation jumped 30%!” 
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In our company we’ve made the Payroll Savings 
Plan available for some time. I thought, naturally, 
that we had a large participation. But when I 
checked up a few weeks ago I discovered that 
only about 22% of our people were making use 
of the Plan. It’s so easy to say, “Sure, this is a 
fine idea, and I'll sign up next payday.” 

What our people needed was someone to ex- 
plain this convenient savings plan in person; 
someone to show them that just signing the card 
would put this fine thrift program into automatic 








operation. They needed somebody to invite 
them to start right now. 
























When I contacted our State Savings Bonds 
Director, he helped us set up a thorough, in- 
formative canvass of rather tm on our staff. As 
a result more than 30% additional employees 
signed up for this easy, systematic way to buy 
U.S. Savings Bonds, regularly. 


Perhaps your organization, too, has a large 
percentage of employees who have never been 
invited to combine patriotism with basic thrift 
through the* Payroll Savings Plan. Companies 
with high employee participation are enthusiastic 
about its benefits in terms of lower employee 
turnover, better safety records, and the satis- 
faction engendered by helping large numbers to 
contribute to our Nation’s Foam Power. The 
greater your employee participation, the more 
substantial your company benefits will be. Con- 
tact your State Savings Bonds Director for 
prompt, practical help in spreading Payroll 
Savings information, person-to-person. 











THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE, 


ing who has not already made re- 
servations is urged to send reserva- 
tions to the National Turkey Federa- 
tion, Mount Morris, at the earliest 
possible date. 

NTF summer business meetings are 
a combination of business and vaca- 
tion. Work sessions are planned in 
such a way as to provide the oppor- 
tunity for swimming, fishing, golf and 
other recreational activities. Many 
of those attending the meeting bring 
along their families for a vacation 
outing. 

A change in the meeting place was 
made because Breezy Point Lodge, 
the originally announced location, will 
not be open by June 28-29. During a 
meeting of a poultry group last year 
there was a bad fire at this resort. 
The county electrical commission has 
refused to allow the resort to open 
until all buildings are completely re- 
wired. 


<> 





Oregon Group Names 


Convention Chairman 


PORTLAND, ORE.— Hal Hardin, 
Willis Small Feed Co., Eugene, Ore., 
has been named general chairman of 
the 1961 Oregon Feed and Seed Deal- 
ers Assn. convention. 

The announcement was made re- 
cently by Alec Runciman, association 
president. The convention features a 
two-day program of business ses- 
sions, guest speakers and _ social 
events. 

Mr. Hardin, a former district gov- 
ernor of the association, past chair- 
man of the group insurance commit- 
tee, and program chairman for last 
year’s convention, has already started 
planning for the next convention in 
1961. 

Committee chairmen named to Mr. 
Hardin’s staff include the following: 

Rod Wissler, program; Tom Lee, 
housing; Floyd Roberts, entertain- 
ment; Jim McDowell, cocktail hours; 
William Stoll, finance; Charles Fra- 
zier, reception; Glen Fravel, promo- 
tipn and publicity; Bob Rodgers, seed 
committee; Bud Fredricks, women’s 
activities; Bob Seufert, luncheon fa- 
cilities; Elmer Erxleben, banquet fa- 
cilities; Russ Inman, registration, and 
Cliff Cully, fertilizer. 





Another Profit-Able 


“FARMACEUTICAL” 






rOP 
COURS 


FAST!... 


in CALVES 
or SHEEP, with 


MYCIN - MIX CS 


Drinking Water Treatment 
Stops Scours Fast! Contains 
Antibiotics plus Vitamins. 
Stops Scours . . . Helps Re- 
build Health and Strength. 


WRITE NOW for 
FREE SAMPLE 


Let a Customer Try It! 


Specifide vod 
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Dr. Salsbury’s Opens 


Poultry Short Course 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—The first 
class of the current poultry short 
courses conducted by Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories at the firm’s headquar- 
ters and laboratories in Charles City 
was completed last week. C. M. Gal- 
loway, short course registrar, said 
dates for subsequent classes are: June 
13-17, July 11-15, August 8-11 and 
August 29-Sept. 3. 

“The four-day course covers a wide 
range of subjects including practical 
education in poultry diseases, man- 
agement and sanitation,” Mr. Gal- 
loway said. “An adequate staff of 
poultry specialists and the controlling 
of our enrollment allow intensive and 
personalized attention.” 

Starting time for each four-day 
session is 1 p.m., Monday, which, Mr. 
Galloway noted, allows for travel 
time and registration at the com- 
pany’s education center during the 
morning of the first day. “While the 
Schedule is full during the four days 
of study,” he said, “classes are com- 
pleted promptly at noon Friday, the 
final day of the class.” 

A tuition fee of $15 covers the cost 
of materials used in the course. Mr. 
Galloway noted that enrollments are 
limited and applications are accepted 
in the order in which they are re- 
ceived. 

Further information concerning the 
short course may be obtained by 
writing to Mr. Galloway or by con- 
tacting a Dr. Salsbury’s territory 
manager. 
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Article Discusses 
Leasing Agreements 


For Pig Breeding Stock 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—M. H. 
Hazaleus, associate animal husband- 
man at the Colorado State Univer- 


sity experiment station, says that hog | 


farmers “should do some figuring” 
before they enter into a contract or 
leasing agreement for their breeding 
stock. 

According to a recent release from 
Colorado State, Mr. Hazaleus says 
that most leasing programs involve 
the return of one market-weight hog 
from each litter. This is the “fee” 
which the man who owns the breed- 
ing stock gets for its use. 

Using two hypothetical cases, Mr. 
Hazaleus makes the following com- 
parisons in the news release issued by 
the college: 

Farmer A buys 20 head of good 
open gilts, weighing 200 lb. each. He 
pays $20 a hundredweight, or $800 
for the lot. He also buys a good boar 
for $150. His total investment is 
$950. Borrowed from the bank at 7%, 
that $950 costs Farmer “A” $66.50 
a year. 

He keeps the breeding stock for 
two years, getting three litters from 
each sow during that period. He sells 
the sows and the boar, which by then 
weigh around 500 Ib. each. They bring 
about $1,300, enough to pay off the 
original $950 loan and two years’ in- 
terest of $133, and still leave Farmer 
“A” $217. 

And none of the offspring from 
Farmer “A’s” breeding stock had to 
be turned over to someone else. 

Now take Farmer “B”, who leased 








20 gilts and one boar, equal in value 
to those that Farmer “A” purchased. 

Farmer “B” also keeps the leased 
breeding stock for two years and gets 
three litters from each sow. He, too, 
sells the sows and the boar after 
the third litters are weaned. 

Here the similarity ends. In this 
case, the money that breeding stock 
brings—including the $217 in excess 
of original worth plus two years’ in- 
terest—goes to the man from whom 
the stock was leased. 

In effect then, Farmer “B” al- 
ready has paid $217 for two years’ 
use of breeding stock with an origi- 
nal value of $950. 

And that’s only part of the cost. 
In addition, Farmer “B” is obligated 
to deliver one market-weight hog 
from each litter as a leasing “fee.” 
During the two years, the 20 sows 
produced a total of 60 litters. 

Thus, Farmer “B” delivers 60 
market-weight hogs as payment for 
use of the breeding stock. Take 210 
lb. as market weight and assume hogs 
are selling at 16¢. Each hog brings 


price is $2,016. Add to that $2,016 
the $217 increase in value of breeding 
stock sold. Farmer “B's” fee for leas- 
ing 20 gilts and one boar for two 
years: $2,233. 

Mr. Hazaleus suggests that farmers 
consult county agents, vocational ag- 
riculture instructors or the Colorado 
Swine Growers Assn. for lists of Colo- 
rado breeders from whom breeding 
stock can be purchased. He also sug- 
gests that local bankers be consulted 
if financing is required. 


$33.60. For the 60 hogs, total selling | 
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Named Sales Manager 

KANSAS CITY Benson, 
formerly sales manager of Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City, has 
been appointed national sales man- 


ager of the Debb Products division of 
J. F. Pritchard & Co. of California, a 


Harvey 


Inc., 


| Kansas City manufacturer of cooling 


towers for industrial and air condi- 
tioning applications. The Debb Prod- 
ucts division manufactures and dis- 
tributes pre-cut redwood log cabins 


| and related wood products. 








CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
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BULK LOAD 
FASTER and CHEAPER 








Save time! Save money! Now, one man can easily do the work of 
with the FORSTER BULK CAR LOADER! Air and dust are 
. the material is loaded by a force-feed, 
sealed-in, screw conveyor. Your operator uses the weight box to 


many... 
practically eliminated . . 


At Your Service 
= We fly our own planes 







govern the compactness of the stock loaded. The FORSTER BULK CAR 


LOADER is built for heavy duty and long service. It's gear motored and 


highly refined . . . custom designed to meet the needs of flow! Save 


time and money! Let FORSTER engineers help you solve your loading 


problems. Write for complete information. 


FORSTER 


MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA 


Gentlemen. FS-611 
Please send complete information on your Dustiess 
Bulk Car Loader. 

a 





Address 
City... as 
TEL. FEderal 22-6020 AD 
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PEA-SIZE 


| Says He Would 
Fatten, Slaughter 
Calves as Bulls 


HESPERUS, COLO.—An Ohio re- 
searcher who has made an extensive 
study of how to produce beef more 
efficiently says he would not castrate 
calves, but would fatten them and 
slaughter them as bulls. 

Dr. E. W. Klosterman, professor of 
animal science, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio, told 
cattlemen attending the annual Beef 
Cattle Improvement Day program 
here: “Ohio studies have shown that 
bulls gain faster and more efficiently, 
and produce more edible meat than 
steers. While bulls generally do not 
reach choice grade, the quality of 
meat from young animals would be 
satisfactory.” 

Though Dr. 


the BETTER 
OYSTER 
SHELL 


NO WASTE 
THUS MORE 
USABLE SHELL 

PER BAG 


Klosterman is con- 








RICHARDSON 


The Richardson E-50 Automatic Bagging Scale plus 
accessory equipment can give your mill a modern, 
high-speed bagging system at moderate cost. 


Feeding System — The E-50 can be fed by gravity 
or power (screw, belt or vibrator). An agitator 
is also supplied for the inlet chute for use in 
handling sluggish feed materials. 


Bagging — Materials are discharged into the bags 
automatically, or by manual or foot switch, 
timer or impulse from allied equipment. 


Packing — Reduces bag size and means great sav- 
ings in cost. Packs 12 or more 100’s a minute 


textile or paper! 
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AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


Sewing — Packed bags are delivered through the 
sewing head on an adjustable-length Bag Con- 
veyor. Bag sewing is initiated as bag enters 
sewing head; thread automatically cut at 
finish of sewing. One man can handle both 
bagging and sewing. 

The Richardson E-50 Feed Scale is a product of 

the world’s foremost manufacturer of automatic 

weighing and proportioning equipment. It is fast, 
simple to operate, accurate and versatile. And 

Richardson’s nationwide network of service facili- 

ties is available to you— within 24 hours if desired. 

For full information on how this modern, ruggedly- 

built equipment can end bagging bottlenecks in 

your mill, write today. 


Richardson Scales conform to U.S. Weights and Measures H-44 for your protection. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY *« CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Aliso manufactured in Europe to U.S. standards 
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vinced bulls are more efficient gainers 
than steers, he cautioned his listeners 
that feeding bullsis not aneconomical 
practice for cattlemen selling live ani- 
mals to feedlots or packers. He said 
some of the ideas in his system for 
more efficient production of beef 
could not be adopted by cattlemen 
under current marketing practices. 
He acknowledged that his system, 
which he outlined, would work only 
if all emphasis were placed on edible 
beef production. 

Dr. Klosterman reported that bulls 

sold for $4 cwt. less than steers in one 
Ohio test. “Thus, under present grad- 
ing and merchandising,” he said, 
“feeding bulls will not pay, although 
it holds promise for the future when 
an increased population will require 
greater beef production.” 
“Bulls gained an average of 2.43 Ib. 
a day, while steers averaged about 
1.95 in an Ohio feeding test, Dr. 
Klosterman reported. Feed required 
for 100 Ib. of gain was 675 Ib. for the 
bulls and 825 for the steers. In this 
test, bulls graded average good and 
steers average choice at the end of 
the feeding trial. 

“Ohio research showed that im- 
planting steers with stilbestrol low- 
ered carcass grades about one third 
of a grade,” Dr. Klosterman said. 
“Implanting bulls raised carcass 
grades about one third of a grade.” 

Also, research showed that 77.5% 
of fattened bull carcasses was edible, 
while the edible portion of fat steer 
carcasses was 74.1-74.4%. Tenderness 
tests showed a small difference in 
favor of steers, Dr. Klosterman re- 
ported. 

Another Ohio feeding test showed 
that bulls outgained steers, but that 
implanted steers would equal gains of 
non-implanted bulls, he said. Im- 
planted bulls topped all gains in the 
trial and averaged nearly 3 Ib. per 
day. 

Performance Testing 

Performance testing is a part of 
Dr. Klosterman’s beef production sys- 
tem, “because it has been proven that 
you get faster gains from tested 
herds.” However, he repeated that 
pounds of edible material produced 
would be the basis of his performance 
testing program. 

Dr. Klosterman observed that per- 
formance testing cannot be adopted 
by cattlemen without reservation be- 
cause the practice may tend to pro- 
duce large cattle without the con- 
formation desired by feeders, packers 
or retailers. 

“When you are selling live feeder 
cattle, appearance or type is impor- 
tant,” he explained. “However, Ohio 
cattlemen are increasing efficiency 
and avoiding the type problem by 
combining performance testing with 
a type score.” 

Dr. Klosterman said he would 
utilize cross breeding in his herd de- 
signed for efficient production. He 
said he would either use different 
breeds of cattle, or else would use 
different lines of inbred cattle such 
as those developed at the San Juan 
Basin Branch Experiment Station of 
Colorado State. 

“I also would fatten cattle as young 
as possible at an economical weight,” 
Dr. Klosterman noted. “I would not 
produce vealers, but would creep feed 
calves and then put them on full feed 
as soon as possible.” 

This, he said, would shorten the 
maintenance period, or time the ani- 
mal is kept, eliminate problems of 
tenderness and result in economy of 
gain. 
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MIDWEST VETERINARY-NUTRITION COUNCIL—The newly organized 
Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition Council met recently to plan the annual Mid- 
west Veterinary-Nutrition Conference, to be held Dec. 12-13 in Kansas City. 
Persons at the recent meeting in Kansas City are pictured here. Seated, left 
te right around the tables, starting in foreground: Dr. James Farrell, Boon- 
ville, Mo.; Dr. Mervin Thiele, Arbie Mineral Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa; 
John McKee, Key Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas; Don Geiser, Topeka Mill 
& Elevator Co., Topeka, Kansas; Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City; Dr. James Bailey, Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa; 
Bob Calvert, Evergreen Mills, Ada, Okla.; Dr. L. E. Wilcoxson, Shawnee, 
Okla.; Dr. Frank Jordan, Abilene, Kansas; Dr. James McCrea, Platte City, 
Mo.; Dr. A. V. Schwartz, Salina, Kansas; Dr. Alfred O. Gigstad, Arbor Valley 
Animal Clinic, Nebraska City, Neb., and Ken Lepley, Felco, Inc., Fort Dodge, 
lowa. Standing (left to right): Lloyd Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Kansas City; Dr. E. ¥. Detjen, Guthrie, Okla.; Dr. Melvin Osborn, 
secretary, Kansas VMA, Manhattan; Dr. R. R. Orr, Aurora, Mo.; Henry Seits, 
0. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., and Louis Bosso, Midwest Feed Manufac- 


turers Assn., Kansas City. 


Veterinary-Nutrition Conference Set 


KANSAS CITY—tThe third veteri- 
nary-nutrition conference, sponsored 
by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and several state veterinary 
medical associations has been sched- 
uled for Dec. 12-13 at the Continental 
Ho‘e!, Kansas City. 

At a meeting in Kansas City last 
week Dr. James Bailey, of Walnut 
Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa, 
was elected chairman of the new joint 
Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition Coun- 
cil, which will have charge of the 
conference. The veterinary medical 
associations of Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Nebraska have 
endorsed the project, and three other 
states are expected to be represented 
in the effort, according to Lloyd Lar- 
son, executive vice president of the 
Midwest Feed group. 

At its meeting last week the coun- 
cil devoted a major portion of its 
time to discussing objectives and to 
formulating a program for the De- 
cember conference. A program com- 
mittee was appointed, composed of 
Dr. Frank Jordan, Abilene, Kansas, 
and Dr. James Farrell, Boonville, Mo., 
representing the veterinary profes- 
sion. and Ken Lepley, Felco Feeds. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Robert Cal- 
vert, Evergreen Mills, Ada, Okla., 
representing the feed industry. 

Another committee to discuss joint 
livestock management programs for 
the several states was chosen, com- 
posed of Dr. J. O. Gigstad, Nebraska 
City, Neb.; Dr. R. R. Orr, Aurora, 
Mo.: Dr. E. IL. Detjen, Guthrie, Okla.; 
Dr. Mervin Thiele, Arbie Mineral 
Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, and 
Don Geiser, Topeka (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co 

The council has scheduled prelimi- 
nary planning sessions at Wagoner, 
Okla., July 14-15 and possibly Denver 
in August, prior to the AVMA meet- 
ing 

An executive committee of the new 
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council will be appointed at a sub- 
sequent meeting. It is anticipated that 
the council will become a permanent 


| structure representing the eight-state 


area of practicing veterinarians and 


| the feed industry and will do much 


to plan for joint state activities. 

At the meeting last week, Dr. 
Bailey remarked that the thinking of 
beth feed men and veterinarians has 
been revised in the past few years 
and both are now working more 
closely together toward the common 
goal of better livestock production. 

Announcement was made by Dr 
Melvin Osborn, secretary of the Kan- 
sas Veterinary Medical Assn., of a 
series of local “grass roots” meet- 
ings at Garden City July 23, Abilene 
July 24, Seneca July 25, Wichita July 
26 and Chanute July 27. Feed indus- 
try personnel are welcome at these 
meetings, which will feature speakers 
on nutrition, additives and public rela- 








tions. The Kansas Grain & Feed Deal- | 
ers Assn. and the Midwest Feed Man- | 


ufacturers Assn. are assisting 


the 


Kansas veterinary medical organiza- | 


tion in promoting the meetings. 


Poultry Convention 
Planned in Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—The annual | 


convention of Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana will be held at the Belle- 
mont Motor Hotel in Baton Rouge 
Oct. 2-4, according to officials of the 
group. 

Registration will begin at 3 p.m. 
on Oct. 2, and the program will be- 
gin Oct. 3. Anyone interested in pro- 
duction or marketing of poultry is 
invited to attend. 

Additional information on the 
meeting may be obtained from J. H. 
Johnson, the J. and M. Poultry Pack- 
ing Co., Alexandria, La., or Clyde 
Ingram, poultry specialist at louisi- 
ana State University. Mr. Johnson is 
president of Poultry Industries and 
Mr. Ingram is executive secretary. 


Large Corn Shipment 


NEW ORLEANS—A shipment of 
1,614,098 bu. of No. 2 yellow corn 
recently left Port Allen, La., bound 
for Montevideo, Uruguay. It is said 
to be the largest single cargo of grain 
ever loaded from an American port. 
The ship, the S/S National Defender, 
has a 65,900 ton capacity, but could 
be loaded to only two thirds of its 
capacity due to limited water depth 
at the mouth of the Mississippi and 
at the port of discharge. 
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Don't Mix Without 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) 
Here's THE economical, dry blackstrap molasses product dehydrated on soybean mill 
feed. 


It means added palatability for your feeds and an easier mixing job for you. CK Econo- 
is never sticky — won't harden and ball-up. 


And orders and re-orders are what you get with the Econolass-Plus in your feeds. 





SCONOFERM I ECONOSOL H ZCONOLOC 
Ape je Rigg Spee ab i This fish soluable product dried on Ils a new free flowing source of 
foal oy ae ry | eliahhe soymeal provides a uniform and t vegetable fat (lecithin, vitamin E 
esusee pA ve unidentified growth ' top-quality source of unidentified and Tocopherol) for all livestock 

growth factors for resultful poultry : and poultry feeds It's pleasant 
f turkey and pig feeds. There's none § odor and its superior favor im 
’ of the unpleasant mess of handling §f proves palatability while adding the 
fish soluables. rT health benefits of increased fat 


factors which promote faster gains 
Econoferm is also rich in other 
essential known ingredients includ 
ing 5 important vitamins ' liquid 
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THE BEST FRIEND YOUR FEED EVER HAD 





BETTER PRODUCTS..... 
MERCHANDISED BETTER 


You may have noticed that each FOXCO “Product of 
Progress” is the best of its kind available. Please remember, 
too, that merchandising aids accompanying the product are 
among the most imaginative in the farm field . . . providing 
a profitable sales push. 

Merchandising sells the customer, The quality of the product 
keeps him sold. 


GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. More eggs. 


EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 
Clean, odorless. The industry's standard. 


SERVALL-STAZDRY 
Your best litter buy. 


ae anata one 


AUREOMYCIN®(Aurofac”) 
Fed continuously at high levels, helps prevent diseases, 
promotes faster growth. Trademark of 


merican Cyanamid Co 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.90. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimam, In figuring cost of your 
classified ad ... each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classifie 


keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


d Ads 


Ww 


sertion additional c’ — = ge for forward- 
ing replies. . Commercial advertising not 
t in lassified advertising - 
Display advertising for 
jon at minimum rate of Byes per 
column LS. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 





ment. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Me a en v ee 
37-YEAR-OLD FAMILY MAN, WANTS PO- 
sition anager of country elevator and 
mill making complete 
cattle Some knowledge 
of the Address Ad No. 
984, I Minn. 








as ™m 
Experienced in 
and hog feeds. 
grain business, 

istuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


SALES MANAGER—15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence all phases wants connection with 
Midwest feed company. Can handle sales 
training schools, build sales manuals, etc 
Large dealer acquaintance in Iowa and 
parts of Illinois. Address Ad No. 6971, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER IN 
lowa or Llinois. Presently employed with 
ome firm for over nine years. Have all 
round experience in elevator operations, 
mill operations, maintenance and inven- 
tory Also working knowledge of grain 
drying, fertilizer sprays and animal 
drugs. Address Ad No. 5997, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 


WANTED — PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZA- 
tion with challenging position for ag- 
gressive manufacturing executive. Age 29. 
College graduate, three yeare’ line and 
staff experience with large feed manu 
facturing concern, Desire opportunity to 
prove myself with growing company. Ad- 
dress Ad No, 6989, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
v os 
AL: TT 


IOWA MANUFACTURER OF COMPLETE 
lime of bulk feed bodies has openings for 
aggressive sales outlets. If you are now 
selling equipment direct to feed dealers 
and wish to add a bulk feed body line, 
write to Ad No. 6939, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 46, Minn. 














BIOCHEMIST- 
ENZY MOLOGIST 


Small but rapidly exp g bi 
company offers an unusual pen 
tor a well-qualified individual capable of 
taking complete responsibility for re- 
search and product development. Ph.D. 
with commercial experience preferred but 





cultural, baking and other industrial uses. 
Send complete resume and salary re- 
quirements with first letter. All replies 
treated in strictest confidence. Our em- 
ployees know of this ad. Address Ad No. 
5966, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











HELP WANTED 








v 

LS LS re = 

ASSISTANT TO GENERAL MANAGER 
for southern feed manufacturer in 75,000 
ton annual class. Experienced in buying, 
production and administration. Send com- 
plete resume. Replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6968, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 

WANTED PLANT SUPERINTENDENT TO 
assume management of production, ware- 
housing, plant personnel, etce., for mid- 

feed manufacturer. Immediate 

Include complete resume. Ad- 

5963, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


western 
opening. 
dress Ad No. 
apolis 40, ‘Minn. 


WANTED — MAINTENANCE FOREMAN 
and assistant mill manager for large cat- 
tle feed yard 8S. W. of Los Angeles, Some 
technical knowledge preferable. Send 
photo, qualifications, present salary and 
previous experience to Ad No. 6927, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








——— v 
FEED MANUFACTURING PLANT. COM- 
plete with mixer, pellet mill, ete. Low 
down payment. Balance on contract. Lo- 
cated in Sioux City, Iowa. Write P.O. 
Box 1251, Sioux City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—MODERN GRAIN ELEVATOR. 
100,000 bu. storage. Corn sheller, scales. 
Facilities for truck and rail. Thriving 
community. Tullahoma Grain Co., Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. 

WANTED TO BUY SMALL MEDIUM FEED 
or fertilizer plant in central or western 
New York State or Ohio, preferably lo- 
eated on Erie Railroad, with bulk bins 
for storage. Send full details and pic- 
tures. Address Ad No, 6962, Feedstuffs, 
__Minncapetis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE—FEED, ” SEED, FERTILIZER 
and produce business. A going, profitable 
business that may be purchased for below 
actual value. Bulk fertilizer spreader 
truck goes with it. Northwestern Iowa 
location. Address Ad No. 5987, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 








ee nen nee v 
ALL KINDS OF R.A —- GRAIN 


pr Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore ‘0 "ua 


WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 548 HOWES 
Eureka mixer, without motor. O. W. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WANTED To 0 BUY _ — RIOHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good -—. feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








ee 





Large, progressive feed mill 





POULTRY NUTRITIONIST 


nutrition research director to take primary responsibility 
for administration of poultry research program. Our facili- 
ties are unexcelled: We have one of the most up-to-date 
and complete Research Farms in the Southeast. Will report 
to Director of Research. We are looking for a young man 
with master's or Ph.D. in animal and poultry nutrition. Good 
starting salary, with full consideration given to practical 
experience, and opportunity for advancement. 


In confidential reply, give details of personal and educa- 
tional background, experience and salary requirements. 
Address ad No. 5995, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


in Southeast needs poultry 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








— v —_———— 

SPROUT- WALDRON 2% H.P. PELLET 
mill, replacing with larger unit, $1,200. 

Economy Mills, Inc., Owosso, Mich. 


12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 
2500. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 

WILL SACRIFICE 1955 JAY BEE MOBILE 
feed maker on 1957 International truck. 
Excellent condition. Address Ad No, 5993, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


1957 MELOS MOBILE MILL WITH { MIXER 
and molasses attachment. Good condi- 
tion. Priced low. Virgil McLane, Cam- 
bridge, Ill.; Phone 75754. 

1957 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL — GooD 
condition. Priced to sell. Also 4,000 gal. 

molasses tank. Richey Hatchery, Creston, 

Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA STANDARD PELLET MILL 
less motor. Needs sheet metal repairs to 
feeder. Gears and bearings good. Priced to 
sell. Nashville Milling Co., Nashville, Il. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON one, GUAR. 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. 
tor drive. Address Ad No, 3478, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SEWING MACHINES, FISCHBEIN AND 
Union Special pull down models. Ray L. 
Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jefferson 
_ oy, Mo. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 

cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 

» equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


LARGE SELECTION OF USED MOBILE 
mills, including: Two Daffin, two B&L, 
Champion, Gehl, four Icwa. Write or 
phone 111, lowa Portable Mill Co., Ocel- 
wein, Iowa. 




















OnE 36” ATTRITION MILL; 5 TON EU- 
reka horizontal mixer with silent chain 
drive and 40 H.P. motor. J. EB. 

Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


1956 CHAMPION MOBILE MILL—HORI- 
zontal mixer. Ford truck and mill in ex- 
cellent condition. Sheller, $4,500 cash. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 5983, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
spolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis 





screw conveyors; 
pellet mills. J. B. > Mill 


Box 5674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — ONE SPROUT-WALDRON, 
unused, 335 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. Unused 
No, 9 Sturtevant rotary blender, 1560 cu, ft. 
T304 stainless steel dry material han- 
dling system including: 1,800 cu. ft. 
weigh hoppers, Ajax “Lo-Veyor” 
conveyors, bucket elevators, screw con- 
veyors, all stainless steel. Send for de- 
es es 1403 N. 6th 8t., Philadelphia 








ELECTRIC MOTOR SAVINGS 
5,000 Enclosed and Ex Proof Motors, 
etc. 1 H.P. to 1,000 H.P. New and Rebuilt 
Motors in stock. Drying Motors 1'/2 
to 7¥2 H.P. We buy surplus motors and 


RAINBOW ELECTRIC CO. 
2610 Green Bay Road Evanston, Illinois 























Hog Production Center 
Built in California 


A new swine production operation 
modeled after some Iowa swine grow- 
ing programs has been constructed on 
a northern California ranch. The 
owner, Walter A. Junge, first decided 
to build the hog unit on his ranch 
after traveling through the Midwest 
and observing hog growing methods 
in practice there. 

He is now marketing about 100 
pigs a week, and has 2,375 head at 





the ranch. With his modern system, 


the pigs are farrowed in one house, 
moved to a nursing house at 7 days, 
and weaned at about 3 weeks. The 
pigs are then placed in a growing 
house until they reach 50 Ib., moved 
to another growing house which holds 
them until they weigh 120 Ib., and 
finally, placed in a fattening parlor. 

Mr. Junge markets the pigs when 
they reach about 220 Ib. Sold on a 
consignment basis, they have been 
bringing an average premium of 
about 80¢ per cwt. over regular No. 1 
hog prices. 

Dressing yield of the animals has 
been averaging about 76 to 78%. 


|Grain Superintendents 


Set ’61 Meeting Dates 


CHICAGO—Dates for the 1961 an- 
nual convention of the Grain Eleva- 
tor & Processing Superintendents will 
be from April 23 to 28, according to 
George Spafford, Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Kansas, association 
president. 

The meeting will be held in Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, with the Baker Hotel 
as headquarters, reports Mr. Spaf- 
ford. 








Dorn & Mitchell Plans 
Dedication June 29 


OPELIKA, ALA.—Representatives 
of the poultry and feed industry in 
the southeastern states have been in- 
vited to attend the formal opening 
on June 29 of the new poultry vaccine 
plant constructed here by Dorn & 
Mitchell Laboratories, subsidiary of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., it was announced 
by Ira Dorn, president. 

Following the formal ceremony, 
personnel of Dorn & Mitchell and its 
affiliated company, Sterwin Chemi- 
cals Inc., will conduct guests on in- 
spection trips of the plant. Also, a 
chicken barbecue has been scheduled. 

Located on a 140-acre site, the new 
Dorn & Mitchell plant will be used to 
manufacture CocciVac, a vaccine for 
immunization of chickens against coc- 
cidiosis. 

The new plant facilities consist of 
nine buildings, including administra- 
tive offices and a main laboratory, as 
well as production. sterilization and 
equipment buildings. There will be, 
in addition, a separate diagnostic 
laboratory. All principal buildings are 
air conditioned. 

Poultry research facilities, ranging 
in size from laboratory scale bat- 
teries to housing adequate for com- 
mercial-size flocks, are located on the 
farm some distance from the vaccine 
plant. 


Freight Rate Cut Seen 


As Saving for Feeders 


SALT LAKE CITY—Freight rate 
decreases on feed grains from the 
Midwest into Utah should save Utah 
ranchers and farmers between $60,- 
000 and $70,000 during the last half 
of 1960, says Kennedy W. Ingleby, 
traffic manager, Utah Poultry & 
Farmers Cooperative. 

The feeder grains, corn and milo in 
particular, mostly will be shipped 
from the Kansas and Nebraska area. 

The freight rate decrease was ob- 
tained after the Utah cooperative 
petitioned the Western Trunk Line 
Freight Traffic Committee for the 
cut. The decrease was granted after a 
public hearing in Chicago. 

Mr. Ingleby said the decrease will 
be from an average of 80%¢ cwt. to 
about 66%¢ cwt. He estimated that 
20,000 or more tons of feed grains 
will be hauled into Utah for feed 
manufacture during the next few 
months. 








New Dairy Facilities 
At Washington State 


PULLMAN, WASH. — A modern 
dairy science plant that shows prom- 
ise of being among the best in the 
nation is “open for business” at 
Washington State University. 

The plant, located 5% miles south 
of Pullman, is a combination dairy 
teaching-research unit. Contract cost 
of the 6-building layout was $265,000. 

Dr. A. O. Shaw, chairman of the 
dairy science department, said the 
new addition makes it possible to 
house every dairy cow, calf and bull 
owned by the university in one inte- 
grated area. 

The new structures will be filled to 
capacity when the last of more than 
275 head of dairy cattle make the 
move in June from dairy barns on 
the university campus in Pullman to 
the new facilities. The dairy animals 
have been housed in three different 
areas a mile or so apart. 

The new dairy science unit will be 
called the Tula Young Hastings Dairy 
Teaching-Research farm. It is named 
in honor of the woman who willed 
the 843-acre farm to the institution. 





NEW GRAIN FIRM 

GREELEY, COLO.—Northern Col- 
orado Grain Co. has filed articles of 
incorporation to engage in the gen- 
eral business of buying, selling and 
merchandising grains and related 
commodities. Incorporators-directors 
include John W. Basey, Victor Em- 
mett Touslee and Dean Timothy. 





INDUSTRY NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE — These are 
the 18 men who represented the grain trade for five 
months in its negotiations with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. on terms of the new Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment. Taking time from their regular duties, members of 
the committee attended five negotiating sessions in Wash- 
ington and the recent Kansas City townhall meeting, and 
at the final session in Washington, walked out in pro- 
test over the government’s lower schedule of rates. Left 
to right, front row, are: Leland C. Miller, chairman, 
National Country Elevator Committee, Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Assn., and vice president, Federal-North 
Iowa Grain Co., Cedar Rapids; S. Dean Evans, Sr., 2nd 
vice president, GFDNA, and partner, Evans Grain Co., 
Salina, Kansas; Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice president, 
GFDNA, Washington; William F. Brooks, president, Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, Washington; Roy F. Hen- 


drickson, executive secretary, National Federation of 
Grain Co-operatives, Washington; Frank A. Theis, presi- 
dent, Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants Assn., Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Oo., Kansas City; A. W. Nielsen, 


Westcentral Co-op. Grain Co., Omaha; back row, left to | 
right: J. Urquhart, president, Union Elevator & Ware- | 


house Co., Lind, Wash.; C. L. McMillan, vice president 
and secretary, Osborn McMillan Elevator Co., Minneapo- 
lis; H, E. Sanford, Continental Grain Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Fred Maywald, Farmers Grain Dealers Assn., Des 
Moines; A. Price Feuquay, Feuquay Elevator Co., Enid, 
Okla.; Frank M. Phariss, Producers Grain Corp., Ama- 
rillo, Texas; Walter H. Blanton, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Blanton Grain ©o., Carrollton, Texas; 
M. D. Guild, Indiana Grain Cooperative, Indianapolis; 
E. J. Barry, Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. 


Paul; Lee H. Wagner, Norris Grain Co., Chicago, and 


R. OC. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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NEW PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
... NEW SECURITY 


FOR 


FEED DEALERS 


The 60's will be competitive 
years in the feed industry. Will 
you be equipped to profitably 
serve a larger more special- 
ized . . . more demanding custo- 
mer? Will you be able to meet 
the new demands made on your 
facilities, capital and judgment? 
Red Comb Pioneer Mills is 
launching a new franchise pro- 
gram aimed at giving you a com- 
petitive edge in your market... 
and preserving your status as an 
independent businessman. 

This program includes facility 
financing assistance . . . producer 
financing programs (allows you 
to sell volume beyond your own 
capital resources) . . . merchan- 
dising programs (reduced sales 
cost plus deeper penetration of 
your market) ... and products 
that are competitive in both 
price and performance. 

The Red Comb Pioneer Program 
can be tailored to your opera- 
tion ... help you sell more feed, 
more profitably. If you are in- 
terested in a dealer franchise, 
write for full details to: Red 
Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 











Bob Stoll, mem- 


Oregon Group Names | °°, legislative; 


Committee Chairmen 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Appointment | 


of permanent committees to the Ore- 
gon Feed and Seed Dealers Assn. for 
the 1960-61 term have been an- 
nounced by Alec Runciman, president. 
Committee chairmen are as fol- 
lows: 
Dwight Howell, feed advisory; Ed 





SUCRO FLAVOR 


Sweet Swine-Feed Flavor 


..-hogs never lose their 
“sweet tooth” entirely. They 
like a little sweetness in their 
grower and fattener-finisher 
rations. 

For Complete Information Write: 

FLAVOR CORPORATION 
=) OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, Ill. 














FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 
PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is in shx 
to the 





Devolkod @ Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Olls 





bership; Wes Hamilton, Garden Sup- 
ply Trade show; Jim McDowell, 
scholarship; William Eggiman, ani- 
mal industry conference; Stan Cel- 
lers, group insurance; Hal Hardin, 


| state industrial insurance; Cliff Cul- 


ly, fertilizer; Clarence Higgens, trans- 
portation; Ed Turner, ag-chem; 
Ralph Guynes, metropolitan district; 


| Stan Cellers, seed council; Bob Cole, 


warehouse practices; Wayne Giesy, 
legislative; George Burlingham, seed 
certification and seed lab, department 
of agriculture, commodity commis- 
sions and ASC; Bob Rodgers, seed 
convention committee. 





for vitamins 


 cfoyattelseaicham lites 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 








MOCCCLXXKXKYV 


is the quality of choosing, and forcefully 


presenting, just those elements that emphasize your product, 


your selling message, your brand identity. 


Imagination explains why, in our 7Sth year 


as in the other 74, the symbol @P)stanas tor auras Something neal! 
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The Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 





FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely because of the many discev- 
eries made in nutvition aad Mvesteck Seeding. Ba 22nd edition, particular em- 
BuMerous experiments are sum- 


phasis is placed on the new developments. The 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 


unidentified factors. The Appendix 
composition and digestibi 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals 


ly discovered how 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $8.00 
474 pages, 77 Ulustrations and tables ...... 6.66. c cece cccewcnctwcuet '° 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 





o 
gl 
o 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. Includes # report 

of handreds feeding experiments. Has a special chapter on sterility by ’ 

Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary 3g 50 
. 


medicine, University of Illinois, G41 pages... .....66scecseencceeeeee a 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete transcript of the 1958 Small Mill Short Course designed specifically 
trate Mixer and Custom Miller. Covers such subjects 


Typical Mill Layouts, Fellelting ani’ Dest 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 
Feed Preduction School, Inc. 
Transcript of nares to the smaller miler. Subjects inclade cost theta, experionoe 


Sete eeeeeereeetes 





of joular int to the miller. 

and research reports with practical recommendations on io 

pelleting, costs and economies of building formalas, $5.00 
ie and other related subjects ...... 2.66. cc ccc ccscucwnaee 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 





A complete research current and recom- 
> pepesd om suetieiens _peme anS 
to-date tnbesmation pecsented ly aaaeamieal entieaiites Galel> $] 

ing helpfal charts, tables and equipment illustrations .........+...- ° 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 





ng jading 
Shae and A..F how te de them. sis panes, 500 2 sti $7.95 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 
Based on the original work by Cari W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. andes 


, and digestion and milk 
Srofitably by the student and the practicing dairymam. 614 pages weees $6.50 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A 
in auxitiary serviees to them. Covers histery and development of the industey, is 


feeds, ’ 
uipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaaghter, 
amagemand and showing. 643 pages, 192 Ullustrations............. : eee $5.30 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their omy 
sounth, nutritionists and workers in a Ee 
rhea t 





a pao 47 tables, 46 illustrations 
SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


a ide te organization, establishment, management, feeding and 
nvnating perati im raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 Ulusrtraticns... $7.50 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 





THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 
An encyclopedic presentation of production, ——~ ye and medication Designed 














THE STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


Seed” fesdne oe Rresaey oti tapine hare te So i seaging Tas 
published in 1955. The 668-page charts, $8.7 
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qocsuniing quate, employee productivity, impreving customer reia- 
tions, improving purchasing, management of credit and $7. 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of 
latest 


Sethorttetive Information on bow te raise the best 7 by employing 

e on to the m poultry by 

SpoGing mathedh, 5 cocieties Saltege on Be valpe & Gon S 
chicks, 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
133 illustrations of practical, factual information 
Seas St Se Seer ee none... *12.50 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all sapects of the 
) — ft i. 4-2 


ee SE 
incubation; it In an’ “encyclopedia” of poultry raising. -........+++. $6.50 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals 


pow ag he LY - >If cocceeeeesocete —_ Soeetcecee $5.00 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
New, 1965; = guide to for the and tn- 
oe a 
SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 
447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on — tron brings Eat eee 
candling eggs, etc. porte onde en sare-dhgyery come ceccccceneseseece $6.95 
KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


| 


MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 

















FARM PLAN 


(Continued from page 1) 





at the size of each year’s farm pro- 
gram cost. 

“To spend on a single domestic 
problem $5 billion yearly—an amount 
second only to our budget for nation- 
al defense—only to see the cure ag- 
gravate the illness, is plainly intoler- 
able,” he said. 

Mr. Woodworth said that the re- 
cent reductions in rates paid grain 
firms for storage of government sur- 
pluses resulted from efforts of both 
parties to defend themselves and 
their politician members against pub- 
lic anger at crop surpluses and incen- 
tive-level crop supports. “We were a 
perfect target,” he said. “We have 
been made a patsy.” 

The grain man said: “This should 
be easier to bear if we keep in mind 
that popular feeling is not against 
us, but against the farm program and 
its supporters. With a target so big, 
and with taxpayers’ dollars pumping 
it bigger by the day, the anger will 
sooner or later find its mark, and the 
result will be devastating.” 

Mr. Woodworth also told the asso- 
ciation’s annual convention that the 
grain industry’s representatives may 
re-open negotiations on the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement sometime 
this fall. 

“It is tempting to think that by 
that time, with the national elections 
over, the need of the politicians for a 
‘patsy’ may be passed and the pres- 
sure may be off,” he said. 

“I say this sort of day-dream is 
tempting, but we delude ourselves if 
we fall into it. Politicians will re- 
member how excellent a scapegoat 
the grain industry has been in the 
past, and they will not be inclined to 
exclude it from that function. 

“To better our chances between 
now and fall, and to hope eventually 
for a complete change in attitude to- 
ward us, we must not only strengthen 


_ our present unity, but also improve 
’ our skill and proficiency in presenting 


our case.” 

Mr. Woodworth suggested a public 
relations program. 

In this connection, he said: “We re- 
quire more professional help, more 


use of the highly developed tech- 
’ niques of organized public relations.” 


Leaders and members of the indus- 
try must continue their efforts to 
achieve a good relationship with the 
public, congressmen and others, he 
said, but the trade also should have 
at its disposal “people who can con- 
vert the industry cause into news, 
who can swiftly service it to report- 
ers and commentators in every media 


» throughout the country, and who can, 
) before the issue is decided, lay the 
' cause and its justification before the 
‘ people of the nation... . 


i 


“The most capable people must be 


hired and given budgets with which 


to work, for the job is a large one, 
and the public that must be reached 


» numbers in the millions. But they can 


be reached, and we can do it.” 

The Cargill executive said political 
efforts have served in recent months 
to obscure from the public “that we 
have invested great amounts of 
money and assumed extraordinary 
risks to provide storage that could be 
rendered useless overnight by a re- 
vised farm program, that our day-to- 
day financial risks are great in stor- 
ing and conditioning so perishable a 
commodity as grain, and that a small 
margin of profit is demonstrably 
typical within our industry.” 

While the grain industry has suf- 
fered a loss in the grain storage rate 
situation, it also has made some 
gains, Mr. Woodworth pointed out. 

He continued: “I think we have 


' made some important gains. First, 


| we have now achieved industry-wide 


' unity. Second, we have gained new 


insight into the uses of such unity 
and how to bring it to bear more 
effectively. Third, we have gained 
certainty that the nation as a whole 
is finally beginning to recognize the 
basic cause of our problem to be a 





crop support program that is exorbi- 
tantly costly, completely unworkable 
and doomed in the long-run to dis- 
grace and abandonment.” 

The grain industry must accept a 
share of responsibility for its own 
troubles, however, “because we have 
continued to ignore the national, pop- 
ular implications of our problem, and 
because efforts have not been made 
to tell the industry’s story to the 
people,” Mr. Woodworth said. 

“In the last analysis, politicians are 
not leaders of the people, but follow- 
ers. They do what they think is ex- 
pected of them. The decision on the 
farm program, or the politicians, or 
the fate of the grain trade, rests with 
the voters and taxpayers of the na- 
tion. If our cause is just, and if they 
are informed, we will survive,” he 
said. 





RAIN 
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attempted to complete soybean and 
corn planting. Some observers say 
only the very wettest land will be 
kept out of production. 

Though there were farmers who 
were busy deciding whether to finish 
planting, to begin corn cultivation or 
to put up hay, most were beginning 
to settle down to a normal routine, 
which gave them more time to think 
about their feed requirements. 

Oats seem to be coming along bet- 
ter than earlier expected. This fac- 
tor has brushed some shine off the 
oats by-product markets, which had 
been bulled by an anticipated crop 
cut. 





SUIT 


(Continued from page 1) 





feed since a flash flood idled the rail- 
road on May 6. 

Federal Judge John E. Miller set 
June 20 as the date for a hearing 
on the petition. The hearing will be 
held in Ft. Smith. 

The petition charges that the rail- 
road’s owners have not obtained a 
certificate authorizing abandonment 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It contends abandonment of 
operations without an ICC certificate 
is unlawful. 

The suit states that the railroad 
has not yet asked for a certificate 
of abandonment. The petition says 
shippers have been greatly damaged 
and are without any kind of rail 
service. 

It asks that the defendants be en- 
joined from permitting or causing un- 
authorized and unlawful abandon- 
ment of the operation of the rail- 
road. 

Defendants are the Arkansas & 
Ozark Railway Corp., its owners and 
attorneys and the Rochester Iron & 
Metal Co., a corporation. 

The plaintiffs include Charles Mey- 
ers and William Meyers, owners of 
the Meyers Milling Co., Harrison, 
Ark., representing the feed industry. 

Although trucks have been bring- 
ing adequate supplies of feed into 
the region, there is doubt that they 
can handle the situation when tur- 
keys are being finished a few weeks 
from now. 


a, 


Vermont Tax 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Feeds, seeds 
and fertilizers would be exempted 
under a limited sales tax which has 
been proposed for Vermont by F. Ray 
Keyser, Jr., Chelsea, a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor. 

The levy, similar to one already in 
effect in Maine, would also exclude 
farm machinery, industrial machinery 
and supplies, groceries, fuel, medi- 
cines, etc. 

The sales tax would be part of a 
three-point tax program recommend- 
ed by the gubernatorial candidate, 
who has estimated that it would raise 
$2,500,000 annually. 











DELANEY 
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to the House floor for debate. Little 
if any opposition is to be expected on 
the House floor, although it is known 
that on the House floor and even 
within the committee itself there is 
far from unanimous agreement that 
the Delaney amendment represents a 
scientific approach to the problem of 
carcinogens. But few members of Con- 
gress are prepared to grasp this net- 
tle, since even the White House failed 
to back up its panel of scientists, 
which recommended that FDA be 
given more discretionary authority in 
approving or rejecting use of so-called 
carcinogens in animal feed. 

The Senate color additive bill was 
adopted at the previous session of this 
Congress. It does not contain the 
Delaney amendment. This disagree- 
ment between the two chambers 
might become a stumbling block to 
the adoption of the color additive 
amendment since it is expected that 
approval of the House version of the 
color additive amendment with its 
Delaney clause intact tends to con- 
firm broad opinion in Congress that 
the Delaney clause is sacrosanct and 
passage at this time would nail down 
this Delaney principle for some time 
to come. 

In any event, it appears that final 
action on the color additive amend- 
ment is two weeks away. And if a 
fight arises between the two cham- 
bers at this late day in the congres- 
sional work year, there is a scant 
possibility that the controversy will 
be ditched in the closing days of the 
final session of the 86th Congress. 


ip 
—_ 


Ghostley Expands 


Into European Market 


ANOKA, MINN.—Ghostley Poultry 
Farms in Anoka has announced that 
progress is being made toward the 
establishing of “Ghostley Pearl” 
franchises with selected hatcheries in 
seven foreign countries. 

Joseph A. Eustice, business man- 
ager for the firm, will leave for Eu- 
rope this month to meet with hatch- 
erymen in Belgium, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Lebanon, Portugal, 
Turkey and Spain. He will also tour 
facilities in England and Ireland. 

Present plans include meeting Dr. 
Elton L. Johnson, head of the poultry 
department at the University of Min- 
nesota, in Madrid, Spain. Together, 
they will study hatching methods and 
other aspects of the poultry business 
in that country. 

“The successful completion of Mr. 
Eustice’s trip will establish us as a 
considerably stronger factor in the 
chick export business,” said Fred J. 
Ghostley, general manager. Some 
hatchery stock is now flown outside 
the U.S. by the company. 


——_ 








Broiler Expansion 


NEWTON, MISS.—W. A. Barnett, 
who resigned two weeks ago from the 
Newton County Gin Assn. to devote 
full time to the broiler business, re- 
ports that the Barnett Milling Co. in 
Newton is in heavy broiler produc- 
tion, and within two months expects 
to reach 222 tons of feed received 
weekly. 

Presently the company is receiving 
150 tons of feed weekly, and feeding 
350,000 chickens, mainly in Newton 
County. With 222 tons of feed weekly 
Mr. Barnett said half a million chicks 
will be placed every 10 weeks. The 
milling company building is being 
renovated in anticipation of increased 
production. The chickens are grown 
by farmers in the surrounding area, 
and are marketed in New Orleans, 
Mobile, Ala., and Jacksonville, Fla. 


—_ 





FEED STORE OPENS 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ.—Yavapai Turf 
Feeds has been opened on Jerome 
Route by Russel Insler, Jr., and Dan 
Heckethorn. 
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Cooperate on Feedlot 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS — 
Operation of a concentrated cattle 
feedlot near Oxford, Kansas, north- 
west of here, has been started by 
the Arkansas City Maurer-Neuer di- 
vision of John Morrell Co. in con- 
junction with the Professional Feeds 
division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., which operates a feed mill at 
Oxford. 

Morrell officials, it was reported, 
said the feedlot has a capacity of 
1,300 head and is being used “to 
demonstrate the economic feasibility 
of livestock feeding’ in this area of 


They said, also, that the develop- 
ment of hybrid sorghum grains “vir- 
tually has guaranteed a feed supply” 
and “the population of the Southwest 
is furnishing an advantageous mar- 
ket” for meat products from livestock 
fed in this area. 

The Oxford feedlot, running at ca- 
pacity, “could at the most furnish 
one week’s slaughter capacity” for 
the packing firm here, officials stated. 


WHEAT 
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acreage national allotment from 55 to 
44 million acres. 

This bill also cuts back the acreage 
exemption from marketing quotas 
from 15 to 12 acres. According to the 
Great Plains large wheat farmers, it 
has been these relatively small farm- 
ers who have been the major contrib- 
uting factor to the accumulation of 
the wheat surplus. 

Senate passage of this bill—which 
now faces the House which has a 
deeply conflicting version of wheat 
legislation—included some strange 
maneuvering on the part of Senate 
politicians. 

Before the Senate approved the 
amendment to the wheat legislation, 
it had passed another amendment 
which would have provided for a slid- 
ing scale cut in the price support 
level for wheat in the same three 
year period from 75% down to 65% 
for the 1963 crop and made perma- 
nent the 20% cut in the minimum na- 
tional acreage allotment for cotton. 

This amendment was upset when a 
wheat state senator, Karl Mundt (R., 
S.D.), intervened with a motion to 
reconsider the adoption of that 
amendment and called for a roll-call 
on the motion to reconsider. This 
afforded a chance for the Senate 
Democratic leader Lyndon B. John- 
son (D., Texas) to rally his forces to 
shift sufficient votes to beat that 
amendment when the vote to recon- 
sider was taken 

This defeated amendment carried 
largely through the participation of 
an almost unanimous bloc of south- 
ern cotton belt senators. It was un- 
derstood that the cotton belt of the 
South and the new cotton area of the 
West is disenchanted with high price 
supports and followed the leadership 
of Senator Allan J. Ellender (D., 
La.), chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, who moved to 
amend the committee-approved bill 
on the Senate floor 

What will now happen on the 
House floor is pure guesswork. The 
House Agriculture Committee has 
gone through desperate convolutions 
in getting any farm bill through its 
committee, and only this past week 
the rules committee of the House 
failed to give the House committee- 
approved wheat bill a green light for 
floor action. 

On balance, it seems more probable 
that some wheat legislation will be 
enacted, and that along the lines of 
the Senate measure. On notification 
of the Senate action, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, stated 
that the Senate bill was within the 
framework of adequate legislation as 
outlined by the President in his mes- 
sage to Congress, which would indi- 
cate that there would be no veto of 
the Senate measure if enacted. 








PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Demand fair; supply am 
34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 
1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 


Minneapolis: 
ple; 10,000 A 
18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
750 A 16¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; 
ply ample; etraight A 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
» million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
55 drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drume 


trend steady; sup 
feeding oil, with 


in 55 gal 

included 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 400 

3,000 A 21%¢; 300 D, 3,000 A 21¢; 300 
50 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,600 A 18¢; 300 


750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 16%¢. 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
dehydrated, 17% $54.50; suncured, 13% $48 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
17 dehydrated $55.50 
las Angeles: Demand fair; trend 
upply adequate; dehydrated meal, 17% pro 
100,000 A $51; dehydrated pellet meal 

100,000 A $53; suncured meal, 
$47@48; suncured crumbles, 
$149@50 
Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; 17% 
vitamin A $48@49, pellets, 
Chicago: Demand quiet; 
dehydrated upply adequate 
17° protein, 100,000 units vitamin A 
15% protein, suncured $42 

Portland: 20 dehydrated, demand good, 
supply adequate, trend steady, $68.90, 
sacked: suncured, 15% protein test, demand 
fair, supply increasing, trend weak on the 
basis of a new crop adjustment, $46 @47, 
sacked. 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady 
to higher; supply ample dehydrated, 17% 
guaranteed 100,000 unite vitamin 


easier, 


protein 


steady; 
100,000 


fair; trend 
dehydrated 
Cincinnati 

trend easier on 
dehydrated, 
$43; 


protein 
A $40.20. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% protein, 100,000 vita 
min A $51@52 bulk, $54.50@55.50 sacked 
Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A 
units pellets $38; sacked meal $43, 
Omaha 
Ft. : Demand fair; 
ent; > crop suncured 
to move sacked: dehydrated, 17 
A $49@50, rail or truck; suncured 13% 
\%-in, grind No. 1 $44, truck; 15% fine 
ground, dry $46, with 2% fat added $48, 
rail or truck 
Denver: Demand fair; 
ply good; dehydrated pellets, 
A $43 
Buffalo: 
steady to lower; 
sacked joston 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend 
supply tight; suncured, 13% fine 
$44 dehydrated 17 100,000 \ 
demand trend steady, supply 
bulk $40 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
ample; ] dehydrated ilfalfa, 
on arrival, pellets $39@49, bulk 
pellets $41, bulk; 18 dehydrated 
5.000 A on arrival, pellets $40@ 
reground pellets $44, bulk; 20% 
uted alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, 
$40@50, bull reground pellets $46 
bulk uncured alfalfa, demand slow, 
supply scarce 13% pellets $37@38 No 1 
%-in. $ 0 cked 
Minneapolis: Plentiful supplis 
market, down $2 from last week 17 
hydrated, 100,000 unit A, regrround 
$42: olled ground pellets $44 
Seattle: Demand r; tre 
pls 1 495 , . sur 
1 truck + 


lrated $70, de ‘ i truc loads 


supply suffi 
just beginning 
q 100,000 


trend slow; sup 
100,000 units 


trend 
$57.50 


Demand fair to 
supply adequate; 


poor; 


steady; 
sacked 
pellets, 


slow, ample 


oftening 
de 


pellets 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
Louisville: Demand low trend 
upI ood; bleachable 5 
white tallow ¢ Ib: yellow 
b all n tanks 

Boston: Demand and sup] 

4 te 1? grease 
Orleans: Demand 

lequate; 6%¢ Ib 


white 


vellow 
New 
BUDT u 


Ft. Worth: Den 
nt prime tallow tank 
S\¢ } f.o.b. north Tex 

ant with returnable drum 
San Francisco: Demand 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ II 

\y%?¢ Ib 

Ogden: 

Chicage: Den ind 7 alr trend 
easier tank ruc : or bleachable 
fancy talle 5 ! ewt yellow 


g 


Supply good: $5.75 1 bull 


grease 
; cw 
Atlanta: emane teady: sup 
ply ample 5%¢ Ib ra labama and 
George processir pla 
St. Paul: Feed demand remains good, but 
oaper slowing up summer vacationa, 
cutting into total der bleachable fancy 
off “wé from last weel at 5 fo.) pro 
lucer lar 
Kansas City Der alr trend steady; 
Ipy nple tabilize rime tallow et 


FEED 


BARLEY 
good; rolled $43@44; whole 


Ogden: pT 
sas@3a9 

Boston: Iemand fair supply 
8.50 
Philadelphia: Demand Ww 
$i4 

Los Angeles: Demand fair trend wun 
changed: seupply adequate tandard rolled 
$2.83 ewt., standard ground $2.83 cwt., both 


sacked 


spotty; 


supply fair; 


Portiand: Demand slow 
ply ample; 42 

Chicago: Demand fair 
ply ample; $36, sacked. 


trend weak; sup- 


trend steady; sup- 











NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $60, ground $59. 

New Orieans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $48@50, sacked. 

Baltimore: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $46.50, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply ample; feed barley 86¢ bu., Milwau- 
kee basis; barley feed $36.50, sacked; 
ground feed barley $41.50, sacked. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend slow; sup- 
ply ample; $41, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply good; $44, truck lots. 

BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b, Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40 

Chicago: 


trend weak; sup- 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16,265. 


BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend very 
weak; supply good; $75@80, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $90 ton in 100 Ib 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$5.50 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

New Orleans; Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply fair; 80% $90, sacked, Omaha. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend weaker: 
supply adequate; $6.25@6.50 a unit of am- 
monia, sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend 
supply ample; $115@120, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply good; 80% protein $120, 100 Ib 


sacks 


steady; 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; 
$100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- 
facture 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $82.50@87.50, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $90, sacked, Cincinnati 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; $80@85, sacked 

Demand slow; supply ample; 

Angeles: Demand fair; trend un 

changed; supply adequate; imported $79.75, 
20 ton lots, sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $95@100, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair: trend easier; sup 
ply ample: $75@80, 100 Ib. sacks. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; $105, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good: trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92, f.0.b. car, Seattle, sacked 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply 
cient; 26% protein $41.80. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply good; $45@46, sacked, 
Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply good; $45, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $37. 

Boston: Demand active; supply tight; $42. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$40.50 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $49.50. 
Chicago: Demand slightly improved; trend 
higher; supply fair; 26% protein $28.50@ 
30.50 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply 
trend firm; $33 bulk, $40.50 sacked 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $33. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $41, Boston. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


San Francisco: Demand fair; trend good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 


suffi- 


trend easy; 


trend weak; 


trend steady; 


fair; 


trend 








Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lote 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lote 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Chicago Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., Lel 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; & ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.o.b. New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 

ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 
Demand and supply steady; 
11¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
lots; 11¢ Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., 
ton lots; all sacked. 

Portland: Demand limited; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

plentiful; $9.35 ecwt. 
: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 
BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Ogden: Supply $4.40, 100 Ib. 
drums 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt., drums. 

New Orleans: 
changed; supply fair; 
drums. 

Louisville: Demand nil; 
supply light: $4.25 cwt., In 

Boston: Demand and 


Demand fair; trend un- 
adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton 
less than 


ample; 


Demand slow; trend un- 
$4.25@4.30 cwt. in 


trend 
drums, 
supply 


steady; 
steady; 


%¢ Ib. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
4.25 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $3.75 cwt., 500 Ib. barrels. 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, 
$5.50. 


flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, Im hopper cars $7.54; bulk, tn 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 
Minneapolis: Fine grind, 650 Ib. bags, 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags, $12: bulk, boxcar, 
$10.50; bulk, hopper, $10; coarse grind $1 
premium. delivered Minneapolis. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend wun- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars, both 
sacked 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 
CHARCOAL 

slow: trend un- 
hardwood poul- 
$144.40, ton 


steady: 


Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 
try $156, less than ton lots: 
lots; both sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply 
lar No. 6 $110 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
tight; solvent $67.50, expeller $70. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; copra cake $73@ 
74, June-July. 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend 
supply adequate; domestic $72@73. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup 
ply ample; $79, delivered via truck, sacked 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 300 
D, 3,000 A 22¢ th.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%6; 
2.250 A 20¢: 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢: 
1,500 A 18%¢ 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair: $35 @40, f.0.b. Gulf. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply 
2¢ Ib 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 2%¢ Ib. 


CORN GLUTEN 
(All 


steady; supply 


light; granu- 


firm; sup- 


supply 


steady; 


200 YD, 


300 D, 


plentiful; 


FEED AND MEAL 


quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 


Minneapolis: Feed $41.60, meal $66.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $45, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $43.60, meal $68.60 
Boston: Feed $46.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $42.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $45.20, meal $70.20 

Ft. Worth: Feed $43.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $40.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $42.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $44.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $46.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $45.50, meal $70.50, 





CORN OTL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $41. 

Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply light; $51.45, sacked. 

COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $68. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend slightly 
stronger; supply normal; new or old process 
$63.50, sacked, 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent $62.20, delivered 
Omaha. 

Ft. Worth: 
cient; 41% old 
Ft. Worth: carlots, solvent, 
$57@58, delivered Ft. Worth; 
additional; hulls $23. 

San Francisco: Demand go00d; 
tight; 41% $68; 44% $68.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $57.50, bulk; new process, 41% solvent, 
none available. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $62.50@63, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply 


70. 
Portiand: Demand fair to slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $72@73. 
Demand fair; supply plentiful; 


lower; 


trend steady; 


Demand slow; supply suffi- 
process $63, f.o.b. mills 
2% fat added 
pellets $2 


supply 


fair; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
$61.60. 

normal; 41% $70@72, 
fair; supply ample; 
sacked. 


Cincinnati: 
supply fair; 

Ogden: Supply 

Wichita: Demand 
41% old process $69, 

Ch : Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; Memphis basis, hydraulic $53. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 41% $59 Georgia, $52.50 Mis- 
sissippi, $54 Tennessee producing mills, 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 41% old process $54@54.50, 
Memphis. 

Baffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
lower: supply fair; $73.50, sacked, Boston. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; solvent $62. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% expeller process $75, de- 
livered truck lots. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multt- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.o.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multiwall 
bags, $3 less In bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03; f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
ecar/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
ecarload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, ll., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.66 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fia.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $89.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more, 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked, in 100- 
> multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 

ity. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $90@102.50, sacked 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady: 
ply ample; $80.50, sacked. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply fair; $50.50. 
isville: Quotations for June—bourbon 
grains: light $46, dark $48, solubles $73, 
all sacked. 
Boston: Demand active; 
light $53, nominal; dark ¢$ 


trend steady; 
3,000 


sup- 


trend higher: 


supply tight; 
55. 








Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: 


dark corn $54, 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply fair to poor; $54, bulk, Boston. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply limited; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Buffalo: Supply poor; too scarce to quote 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply scarce; $32.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply good; $43.30@43.50. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $53@54, papers. 


Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $39.80. 

Ogden: Supply good; $41@46. 

Boston: Demand active; supply short; 
$74, sacked 

Portland: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply tight; $51.60, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply limited; plain $61, molasves $62, both 
Chicago. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup 


ply limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply limited; $12.75 ewt. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 13%¢ Ib., sacked 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 13¢ Ib. 

Ogden: Supply ample: $17.25 cwrt. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


Supply ample; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked 


ple; 12%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
Supply light; 12% @13¢ Ib., sacked. 
: Demand steady; supply short; 


14¢ Ib 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
Steady; medium acid $11.70@12 cwt., sweet 


fream $11.70@12 cwt., both sacked 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply limited; $13 cwt. 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Buffalo: Demand fair; supply poor; too 


scarce to quote. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 


supply ample; $32.50@35, f.o.b. Florida 
points. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $49, sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light: $56, 
sacked 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; orange pulp $38, 
lemon pulp $36. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply limited; $42.50, sacked, f.o.b 
processing plants. 


Atianta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $35@37.50, sacked, Florida 
processing plants. 

DRIED SKIM MILK 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 


Supply normal; 12% @13¢ Ib., sacked 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; epray $12.85 cwt. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend 


ton lots; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


$13 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15 cwt., drum 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair: 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

ton: Demand good; supply scarce; 

12%¢ Ib., nominal. 

Chi : Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $11.25@11.75 cwt., sacked 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; 


supply limited; $14.50 cwt 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply limited; 


steady at $12.75 cwt. 
DRIED WHEY 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $6, f.0.b. ware- 
house Ft. Worth. 

§ Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked 

Lauisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib., sacked 

Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 
5%¢ Ib. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply good; $7 per 100 Ib. bag 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Mupply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked 

Les Angeles: Demand slow: trend un 

changed; supply adequate; $5.68 cwt., car- 
Moads; $5.75 cwt., Le.l.; both sacked 

Portiand: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply good; $6.10 cwt., sacked. 

Chi 0: Demand and supply fair; trend 


steady; $5.25@5.50 cwt., sacked. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 


steady at $5.45 cwt. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $6.25 ecwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.l 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 85-87% protein $72.50, sacked, f.o.b 
trucks north Texas plants. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 


$67, f.0.b. shipping points. 
Les Angeles: Demard slow; trend un 
changed; supply ample; $1 a unit of protein, 


Salisbury, Md.: 
supply; > 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $74, f.0.b. Alabama and Georgia 
processing plants. 


FISH MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply normal; $125@130 
Boston: Demand slow; 

» $95, f.0.b. shipping point 
| Les Angeles: Demand better; 
er; supply tight; local production, 60% 
tein $1.60@1.62% a unit, sacked. 
Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 
$1.65 protein unit, 


Demand spotty; excess 


= 


trend steady; 
sacked 


supply plentiful; 


trend firm- 
pro- 


© 


)eupply adequate; a 
sacked. 
: Supply ample; 
Coast; 65% $115@117. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply suffi- 
cient; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $102, 


60% protein menhaden $102, delivered Ft 


Worth. 
good; trend strong; 
menhaden $115, f.9.b. 


$1.70 a unit, f.o.b. 


: Dema 


nd 
supply plentiful; 60% 
Omaha. 


Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


trend easy; 


Florida 


un- 
changed; supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., less than 


New Orleans: easy; 
supply ample; 
sacked, f.o.b 
f.o.b. Guilt 
San Francisco: Demand slow; 
ple; $1.60 a unit of protein 
Baffalo: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 60% protein, 
bulk, $115 sacked 
Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; $132 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend ste 
easy; supply liberal; menhaden, East Co 
$95 @98, Gulf $95@98: menhaden scrap 
Coast $91@94, Gulf $91@94; Canadiar 
ring meal $1.50 a unit of protein 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend stead sup 
ply good; $95@100, f.0.b. Atlantic and 
ports 
Milwaukee: Demand limited 
changed; supply adequate; 
Chicago 
Minneapolis: 
Gulf menhaden 


Demand dull; trend 
menhaden, 60 $9 10 
Gulf; scrap $94@98, sacked, 





suppl m 


eady 


$110 


trend 
menhaden 


trend 


fair; 





tr 1 uw 
60% $118 ‘ i 
from last week; 
$112@114, sacked truck 
lots, Minneapolis; 70% herring $1.55 a unit 
f.o.b West Coast, immediate shipment 
Alaskan herring $1.50 a unit, July 
tember, subject to production, f.o.b 
Coast: West Coast 690% blended 
sacked, delivered, Minneapolis 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply good; $1.60 a unit protein, 
Seattle (Alaskan production) 
HAY 
Demand poor; trend stea 
No. 1 timothy $ 
timothy and 
$21@23; 


No change 


Sep 
West 
$122 


sup 
ex-dock 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
clover $30; mixed 
wheat or oat straw 
available. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light 
24@25. 


} r 
clove 


alfalfa 





none 





$ 

Ogden: Supply ample; new crop being 
harvested; $25 in the barn 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, pr 
tically nil for others; supply suffi it 
carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@44, No. 2 
$40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal $30@3 
No. 2 Johnson grass, nominal $28@30, 4 


livered Texas common points 


























Boston: Demand slow supply s* r 
light: No. 2 timothy $40@43 red « er 
mixed $45 @ 47. 

Los Angeles: Increased offerir wit? 
slow demand; U.S No 1 $34@3¢ Us 
No. 2 leafy $32@33; U.S. No. 2 green $ 
@34: U.S. No. 2 $30@31 

Wichita: Demand low; supply sufficient 
prairie $30@32:; old alfalfa $25 ) new 
crop alfalfa, quality improving, $1 I ed 

Louisville: Demand very slow trend 
steady; supply normal; local hay, any vari 
ety, No. 1 $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; straw, any 
variety $20@22:; straw very scare tealer 
bringing it in from Ohio and other reas 

Portland: Demand good trend tead 
market established on n crop t sup 
ply adequate; alfalfa $32, baled Portland 
and Seattle feeding areas 

Seattle: Demand good; trend we ul 
ply fair; alfalfa, U.S No greer new 
crop $32, delivered truck lots, baled 

HOMINY FEED 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; $40 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; $4 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy 
supply ample; $46.50@47, sacked 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply ample; white $42.80, bulk; yel 
$42.80, bulk. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend stror 
supply light; $46.50 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend stead 
supply ample; yellow $39 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend d to 
lower; supply good; $46, bulk, B on 
Chicago: Demand and supply f trend 
steady; $37.50 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair 
trend unchanged; $411 sacked, $36.50 bulk 
both Chicago. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
to stronger; supply limited; white or yellow 
$34@34.50 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm up 
ply good; $54, delivered trlots 
LINSEED OIL, MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply " 
cient: 34% protein, solvent $69.50, rail 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supp m 
ple; $73 
Omaha Demand slow trend steady 
supply tight; 34 solvent $58.80 bull} 
32% old process $66.80, Omaha basis 
New Orleans: emand slow; trend ’ 
supply ample; $74.50 bulk, $79.50 sacked 
Cincinnati: Demand poor trend } her 
supply adequate; new process $54, old pro 
ess $62, Minneapolis 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend « sur 
ply light: old process $79.50, new cess 
$70.50, both sacked 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply suff 
34% 78, sacked 
Boston: Demand and supply light $71 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply f 
34% $71.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair trend ur 
changed; supply adequate; local p tio 
31% protein $78. 

Portiand: Demand slow trend et ! 
supply light, but adequate $84.25 ked 

Chicago: Demand better trend higher 
supply fair: Minneapolis basis solvent 
653.50, expeller $61.50 
Milwaukee: Demand limited trend un 
changed; supply fair; expeller $72.50, sol 
vent $63, both Chicago 
Kansas City: Demand slow: trend steady 
supply ample: solvent process $53@53.50 
old process $61@61.50, Minneapolis 
Minneapolis: Mostiy unchanged but trade 
limited because of slow moving dairy feed 
solvent off 50¢ at $53; expeller down 50¢ 
to $61. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm ip 
ply limited; 31% protein, California $93 
delivered carloads, sacked 

LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAL 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair ipply 

plentiful; 65% $175, sacked, Omaha 
MALT SPROUTS 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend eas) 
supply ample $43.50@45, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; No. 1 $35 
ton: Demand and supply light $48 
sacked 

Chicage: Demand poor: trend easier; sup 
ply ample; $28.50 

Milwaukee: Demand good: supply fair 
trend unchanged; $29 bull odd weights 
$35, even weights $38.50 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

St. Paul: Feed demand fair; supply am- 
ple; some improvement in market, firm at 
$73@78. 































































Kansas City: Demand siow: trend steady: 
supply ample 0 $70 @72.50 
St. Louis: Der nd fair; trend steady; 
supply ample 72 
Buffalo: Demand fair: trend stead sup 
ply ample; 60 meat scraps $70 bulk, $75 
sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand fatr trend swer 
upply sufficient me nd bone 0% 7 
bulk, $76¢ } sacked, f.ob. Ft. Worth 
San Francisca: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $1.55 a unit of protein 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy 
supply an $80@85. sacked 
Omaha: Demand good: trend firn supply 
plentiful; bull 
Cincinnati remand good; trend stead 
upply fair; 50 meat and bone scraps 
$71, Cincinnati 
Louisville: Demand slow trend steady 
supply good; $80@85, sacked 
Boston: Demand fai supply plentifu 
$1.10 a protein unit: converted 50 $67 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply inadequat* 
0 5, sacked, f.o.b. plant 
Los Angeles: Demand steady trend un 
changed supply moderate 50 protein 
$1.65 a unit 
Portiand: Demand fair trend easier 
supply ample; $82.50@85, sacked 
Ogden: Supply good; 60 protein $75 in 
100 Ib. bags 
Chicago: Demand falr trend Arm: sup 
ply ample 50% protein 75@80 in 100 Ib 
Seattle: Demand good trend frm sup 
ply ple 50 protein $85, ex-warehouse 
cked 
MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Late-in-the-weel recovery 
mainly be of tighter mil run bran 
firm at $ ed middlings steady at 
$36, sacked; red dog firm and steady at 
$44, sacked 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
upply ample sacked bran $33@33.50 
shorts $34.50@ bulk bran $1 P 28.50 
horts $32@32.50, middlings $28.50@29 
Wichita: Demand fair supply nsuff 
ent: basis Kar City: bran $34.25@34 
horts $35.75 f 5 acked bran was wr 
) } t were off 50¢ con 
‘ ling weel 
r nad f r supply suffi 
5 6, burlape 4° er 
bull mid 
yn points 
m idlir 
us weer 
Chicago: | ar 6«Cmilis’ running time ip 
pear to have been a little better Freer 
offerings and little broadening in the a 
mand lower trend on both bran nad mid 
lling but red 4 firt per ton, carlots 
bull bran $34 ldlings $35 red dog 
$43.50@44 
St Sacked bran $38.50 shorts 
$10.50; 1 bran $33, middlings $33.50 
Cincinnati: Demand fatr trend higher; 
iT lequate bran $44.50 middlings 
$49.5 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend easy sup 
ply amp § ed bran $35; sacked gray 
horts § bulk standard midds. $31, all 
Omaha 
Boston: Demand cautious; supply ample 
t n $43, middlings $47 
Buffalo: Salk »w, mixers’ business hold 
ng but . @ n't picked up inventories 
ow, but how rf inxiety because there is 
no ind tior f strength in ingredient 
market l s $4 below West on bran 
nd ¢@31 under ll centers on middlings 
cked differer on bran and middlings 
widened it ¢t $5 from $4.50 bulk bran 
ended $ wer acked was off $1.50; bull 
middling lown $1.50, sacked unchanged 
red dos teady. Quotations: bulk bran $ 
#32.50, « ked $37@37.560 bulk middlings 
$37 @37. 5 . ked $42@42.60: bulk red dog 
$45 @ 46.50 sacked $49.50@51.50 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair 
tre ur ttled: bran $42, standard midds 
$45, red dog $52 
New Orleans Der nd good trend easy: 
supply ! ked bran $46@4¢ 
bu bran $42 @412.7 
middiings $43.25@44 
nd fair; trend weal y 
p he bran $36.70, gray hort 
rd dds. $37.20 
De nd slow trend ensy 
1 £ ran $ » mixed feed $46.85 
horte $ 60 ked 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend stead sul 
. mited: $39. de ered ymmon trar 
yints ‘ rf 
Portland I nd slow trend wer 
ipp! $38@39 
Ogden: ample; supply exceeds de 
mand ‘ TTtal nd Idaho red bran nd 
mill rur . idlinge $40 to Denve 
red bran nd run $42, middlings $4 
to Califorr bran and nm run $42.50 
niddli $47 f.o.b. San Frar co and 
Los Angé 
Denver: | nd and supply 1; trend 
teady: bran § horts $38.7 millfeed 
Demand slow pply ar 
red bran $50 
Los Angeles: Demand siow trend weal 
suppls mple: standard r run $43@ 
§ red br tT $46 P47 
MINERAL FEE 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply ade 
quate: all-purpose granules $90, block $97 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113: ecattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100 block $107 hog mineral 
phosphorus 3% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $877 (all In 60 Ib papers) 
San Francisco: Demand steady supply 
od nll-purpose with line $70, « ked 
Wichita: Demand fair: supply suffictent 
ll-purpose with lodine, 60 Ib. blocks $97.50 
100 Ib. bags $92.60, f.0.b. plant 
Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.24 
phosphorus $92 7.56% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each 
Ogden: Supply ample: $113 ton In 50 Ib 
blocks $193 ton, granular, 60 Ib. bags 
Portiand: Demand good trend steady; 
ply adequate $44@45, sacked 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady: sup 
piv good: mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse 
‘ ked all-purpose mineral $85 ex-ware 
house, sacked 


MOLASSES 





Minneapolis: Demand slow supply um 
nie trend steady; $27, tank truck, deliv 

Kansas City: Demand slow; supply am 
t trend stead blackstrap 8% @8%¢ gal.. 
fob. New Orlean 

St. Louis: Demand slow trend steady; 
supply ample; 8%¢ gal tank car, New 
Orleans. 
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Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good 14¢ gal Albany 

Denver: LM r k end steady 
supply ample t ketrap $3 

rt. Worth: De nd ‘ sup suff 

ent; blackstrap 9%¢ 5 f.o.b. Houston 
delivered Ft Ww ? t $22.96 seller's 

arket price ' : ‘ . 

San Francisco: LD | li supply sf 
$19.75 f t r hr : a 

New Orleans: Dy : fair; trend stead 

I good 8 and 
0 } cust mn $6.90 
phis Demat “ trend stead 
supply ample kat ; ; ‘ ga tank 
ca f.o.t New Orlean ar | ton, deliv 
ered Memp) truck 

Loulsville: | trend steady 
supp! norma Bue £ mk car iot 
f.o.b. Gulf p 

Boston: Ds ady ldé 
g in tanh : 

Cincinnati Demat f nd teady 
supply adequa Bus vew ean 

| Los Angeles De i excellent trend 

| steady supp I $19 f.o.t tank 

} cars; $19.75, fob. tank t } 

| Atlanta: Demand good trend steady 
supply limited trus $16@18, f.0.b. Florida 
processing plant 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample 

| trend unchanged; blackstrap 8% ¢ gal., f.0.b 

| New Orleans 

Seattle: Demand falr trend easy sup 

| ply good; $19.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots 

| 

| OAT PRODUCTS 

| Ft. Worth: Der nd “ supply suffi 

|} clent; oat m f 1 $4 exzround § 70 
sacked, new ite 

| Memphis: Demand poor trend steady 

j supply ample 7 I teir reground oat 

| feed $30.75 

| Minneapolis: Dealers y better oat re 
ceipts t terminal rt r st e eliminated 
“artificial shortage t t the ash 
item went up nné fast market 
still facing pr pect hortage but 
mpr i w t ing edge off 
bullish anticipa lied down $1 
to $82, sac ‘ ul down $1 
to $68, « 1: 1 1 of ¢ at $46.50 
rimped ff O¢ $e icked res ind 
mat feed stead t $24 cked 

Boston I : pply spotty 
white pulve 5 reground oat 
feed $36, sack« 

Philadelphia: Pulv« ed whit« demand 
slow, supT f ; demand 
slow, supply t 5 Car lian oat 
feed, demand w, supr very light, $36.60, 
sacked nomir 

Cincinnati: Demand poo trend steady; 
supply idequate pu ‘ ed white oats 
$48@ 52 

Louisville: De ' trend easy; sup 
ply norma regrour 5 rolled $86.30 

| feeding $81.8 pu 1 $63.30, crimped 
$68.80 a R ked 

Denver: Demand we trend slow; sup- 
ply ample ground ates 

Portiand: 1 : fair trend firm; sup 
ply tight white $59 

Los Angeles De d % trend wn 
changed sup] ‘ I lu 
tion, pulverized § ed 

Chicage: Demar f trend at iy to 
easier; supply ample reground oat feed 
$21 No. 1 fins ling oatmeal 
$73.50; feeding roll ts $78.60 

| Seattle: Demand i; trend steady; sup 
| ply fair; 38 Ib. or better §58, delivered 
truck lots 


| 
| OYSTER SHELI 
| 
| 





San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked 

New Orleans: Demat: nd supply good 
trend stead $26@26, papers 

Portiand: Demand f trend steady: 
supply ample westert | sacked east 
ern $34 sacked 





SESSALOM 


Molasses and Corn Mix Flavor 





... puts the appetite appeal 
in dairy and beef feeds. Helps 
avoid off-feed problems— 
prevents feed staleness. 


For Complete Information Write 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clerk $1., Chicage 14, i! 
eas 

















FEED INGREDIENTS 





“MERRY 
MIXER” 


GREENULES 


BETTER DISPERSION! ~~ _ 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORM! 








CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC 


| 
| Guntersville, Alabame ¢ Phone JUstice 2-3166 
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Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85; 50 Ib. 
bags $24.10; 25 ib, bags $26.35. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in paper bags, 25 Ib. $25.95, 
50 ib. $23.70, 80 Ib. $23.46. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply gocd; eastern $36, delivered carlots, 
sacked. 

PEANUT OTL, MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 


ply limited; 45% solvent $46, expeller proc- 
ess $48; f.0.b. Georgia and Alabama produc- 
ing mills. 
Milwaukee: 
trend weaker; 
both Chicago. 


Demand and supply fair: 
26% $42 sacked, $38 bulk, 


PEAT MOSS 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian 5.6 cu. 
ft. bales $3.65. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$2.94 bale, f.0.b. pier. 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 


$3@3.10, 6.6 cu. ft, bale. 
Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
truck loads $3.45 bale, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 bale, 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.85 bale, delivered truck lots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.8.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. tn 
100 Ib. drums $1.36; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 

25 Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati 


trend unchanged; 


Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 
100 Ib. drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 


$1.23% Ib., all delivered. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
clent; 55% protein $80, sacked, f.0.b. north 
Texas plants. 


Boston: Demand and supply fair; $75. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; $1.45 a unit of 
protein, sacked. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; meal $86. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; meal $74, f.0.b. Alabama and 
Georgia processing plants. 
RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 


feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than 
ton lote in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 
3¢ In ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 





MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
theme 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI . 








SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Division 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Alfalfa 
P. ©. Box 356 « 








MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 








Gorton’s 


Blends 


Make your feeds 
naturally better! 


Why? 


A combination of Edible Fish By- 
products with added essential vitamins, 
and micro-ingredients. 


For Broilers, Layers, Hogs and 
Turkeys 
Ask for Detolls 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


177 Milk Se. 
Boston 9, Mass. 




















RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
rice bran $32@33, f.0.b. south Texas rice 
milis; hulls $3.60, sacked, f.o.b. milis. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $45, polished $49, both sacked. 

Leos An : Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; California production, high 
fat content, bran $50, sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $41.50, sacked, delivered. 


SCREENINGS 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; unground grain screen- 
ings $21@22. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


elent; ground mixed grain $27@28, nominal. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; ground, sacked 
$33.50, New York, lake and rail; unground, 
bulk $26, New York. 

M is: Canadian moving fast in 
U.S. and exports dipping into stocks, prices 
moving up from bottom as speculating buy- 
ers prepare for summer needs; $16 this 
week, up about $1 from last week, and 
$20 level seen as. possibility by July 1; 
practically no domestics available, nominal 
ranges: lights $13@23, mediums $24@33, 
heavies $34@43; 15% flax screenings up $2 
from last week at $38. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend down 
sharply; supply fair; ground grain screen- 
ings $27.50; Canadian $21.25. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


(Sacked) 


Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31@ 25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@ 24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @ 23.60. 
Moines: $25.23 @ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@ 22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 


Philadelphia: $24.32 @24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; No. 2 yellow milo $2.02@2.04 cwt., 


delivered Texas common points. 
Ogden: Supply ample; milo $42@43. 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply short; ground milo $40. 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm 
er; supply adequate; milo $2.17% cwt 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; milo $45, delivered carlots. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $75.40@76.40, 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $50, bulk, Decatur. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
44% $65, 50% $71, sacked; 44% $62, 50% 
$68, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Chicago: Demand for either high or low 
protein meal on slow side; processors gen 
erally running on even keel, no talk about 
shutdowns; 44% meal down $1@1.50 ton 
and 60% off about $1 on either unrestrict- 
ed or eastern trunk line billings; demand 
relatively moderate all week; Decatur basis, 
44% protein, unrestricted billing $52.50@53, 
eastern trunk line $49; 50% protein, unre- 
stricted $57.50, eastern trunk line $53.50. 

Kansas City: Demand poor; trend steady 


to easy; supply ample; solvent process 
$50.50@561.50, Decatur. 
Minneapolis: Enough meal available to 


satisfy demand even though some plants 
are or have been shut down; 44% solvent 
down 50¢@$1 from week ago to $48, De 


catur. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; 44% $66. 

Ft. Wort Demand fair; supply suffi 
client; 44% $61.60@62.60 June, $63.60@ 


64.60 July-August; 50% $68.20@69 June, 
$70.20@71 July-August. 


: Demand poor; trend easy; sup- 


ply ample; 44% $58.10, bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $56, f.0.b. 
Memphis. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $75.40. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $63.20@64.70 bulk, $68.70@ 
69.20 sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53, Decatur. 


Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% $49, 50% $54, both f.0.b. Decatur. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply tight; 


trend unchanged; $75.40. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; 44% $60, delivered. 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; $53, bulk, Decatur. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $77, delivered carlots. 
TANKAGE 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply inade- 
quate; 60% $85, f.0.b. plant, sacked. 


New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $82@84.50 bulk, $84@86.50 
sacked. 

Omaha: Demand good; 
ply plentiful; $765. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% digester $79, sacked, Ft. Worth. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $70@72.50. 

St. Paul: Some dealers say animal pro- 
tein feeds are moving better; this week's 
mereet about $2 above last week's, $75 
@738. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend steady: 
supply ample; 60% protein $75@80, sacked 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $74. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
60% protein $80@85, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $74, Cincinnati! 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Demand good; supply lim- 

f.o.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 lb. or more $1.45; less than 560 Ib. $1.50; 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $62@64, cottons. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply fair to good; commercial 
grade $54, sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
downtrend trend; off $1@2 from last week, 
$53@54, jutes. 


trend firm; 


sup- 


supply good; 


Ft. Worth: 
ited; 5%¢ Ib., 
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indicated that Illinois’ feed law 
should be patterned after the Uni- 
form State Feed Bill. 

“I strongly recommend that the 
commission give careful attention to 
the Uniform State Feed Bill which 
represents the best thinking of the 
Association of the American Feed 
Control Officials and a committee of 
the AFMA,” said Mr. Johnson. “It is 
certainly the best model available and 
contains the efforts of many sincere 
individuals.” 

Mr. Johnson commented that “it 
was only fair to state that since the 
establishment of new facilities during 
the past three years the quality of 
the work of the Feed Control Service 
has been much improved.” Also, he 
said, “We must say in all fairness 
that the Illinois Feed Control Service 
has never rated very high on any 
national basis of comparison.” 


Group’s President Speaks 

Dan Teefey, president, Illinois Feed 
Assn., presented the following recom- 
mendations to the commission: 

“1. To establish an independent and 
non-political state department com- 
mittee to administer the tax funds 
obtained from the feed and fertilizer 
tax. 

“2. To completely review the pres- 
ent Feed and Fertilizer Law, chang- 
ing the law wherever necessary to 
meet current conditions and to give 
the independent and non-political new 
state department committee full pow- 
ers in administering the dispersal of 
funds. 

“3. To establish a revolving fund 
for feed and fertilizer monies that 
may carry over from one year to the 
next. 

“4. To include on the independent 
and non-political state department 
committee two members representing 
Illinois feed dealers and Illinois feed 
manufacturers. 

“5. To staff the independent and 
non-political state department com- 
mittee with individuals that have a 
well qualified agricultural background 
and that are particularly current and 
abreast of the livestock and poultry 
feed industries.” 


Separate Division Recommended 

Ivan R. Miller, Crawford County 
feed dealer and past president of the 
Illinois Feed Assn., testified: 

“Because of the similarity between 
the inspection and control problems 
of the feed and fertilizer industries, 
and the dissimilarity between these 
problems and those of the food and 
dairy industries, control should not 
be vested in a single agency .. . In- 
spection and control could be accom- 
plished more economically and effec- 
tively by a separate feed and ferti- 
lizer division under the department 
of agriculture.” 

Standards Listed 
W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 


listed and commented on “several 
standards by which the effectiveness 


| of the feed control services of any 
| state can be measured.” 


A summary of his comments fol- 


| lows: 


1. The law: The first is the law and 
the regulations under the law. The 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
has worked for many years with the 
control officials in striving toward 
uniformity of state laws. Progress is 
being made toward greater unifor- 
mity in the registration requirements 
and in the labeling requirements of 
the various states. 

“2. Personnel: A good law is of lit- 
tle benefit unless it is administered 
by capable, loyal and well-qualified 
men. In the final analysis, the law is 
no better than its administration. . . . 
A good administrator will build his 
staff with the most capable personnel 


| available and will do everything he 
| can to insulate regulatory work from 
| interference through politics. 


“3. Funds for the job: .. . Many 





states collect more than ample funds 
through registration and tonnage fees 
but divert large portions of such 
funds for purposes other than the ad- 
ministration and carrying out of the 
provisions of the state feedingstuffs 


w oitate feed laws should not be used 
as revenue raising measures. All 
monies derived from registration and 
inspection fees should be put in a 
special fund and used for feed control 


purposes. .. . 

“4. Modern laboratory, equipment 
and methods: A modern laboratory, 
fully equipped and using the latest 
methods is a must if regulatory re- 
sponsibilities are to be met under to- 
day’s conditions. . . . 

“5. Effective sampling: A well- 
trained, conscientious inspector with 
good equipment is the first requisite 
in obtaining reliable samples. At least 
one sample should be drawn each 
year from the various brands of feed 
registered in the state. 

“6. Publication: The American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. believes 
that publication of the results of in- 
spections is an effective means of im- 
proving compliance with the law. A 
majority of states publish their re- 
sults regularly, but some neglect this 
important phase of regulatory work. 

“7. Participation in the work and 
activities of the Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials: State 
feed control officials can derive great 
benefit through active affiliation and 
participation in the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials. 
There is an excellent spirit of co- 
operation between the various states, 
federal government and industry that 
has been fostered by the association.” 





POULTRY 
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top college poultry economists. They 
are Dr. Ralph L. Baker, Pennsylvania 
State University; Dr. William R. 
Henry, North Carolina State College; 
Dr. Richard L. Kohls, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Henry E. Larzelere, 
Michigan State University. Serving in 
an ex-officio capacity in the work of 
the committee are several additional 
economists from industry and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
committee’s work is co-sponsored by 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, National Turkey Federa- 
tion and Poultry and Egg National 
Board. 

Following are details of the latest 
predictions: 

EGGS: U.S. farm egg prices will 
average about 35¢ doz. during the 
July-September quarter and about 
38-39¢ during October - December 
These prices are 4 to 8¢ doz. above 
the comparable periods in 1959. 

Egg prices in the first half of 1961 
are expected to average about the 
same as the corresponding period of 
1960. In 1961, prices will be consid- 
erably higher in the first quarter 
than in the second quarter. 

If the expected flock replacement 
pattern is followed, income to egg 
producers in the full year of 1961 
wil! be below 1960 

Hen numbers and egg supplies will 
be lower than yerr earlier leve's in 
each of the rema‘ning months of 
1960. The egg-type chick hatch for 
the first six months of this year will 
be about 22% under the correspond- 
ing neried in 1959. The July-Decem- 
ber hatch will be substantially above 
a year earlier—perhaps setting a rec- 
ord high for the off season. 

The number of hens and pullets of 
taving age on Jan. 1, 1961, is expect- 
ed to be 4-5% under a year earlier. 
However, because of the exvected in- 
crease in the July-December, 1960 
hatch. both ‘ayer numbers and egg 
production are likely to increase to 
about year earlier levels by the April- 
Tyne avarter of 1961 

BRO'LERS: The US. farm pr‘ce 
of broilers is expected to average be- 
tween 16 and 17¢ during the July-. 





September quarter with the Septem- 
ber price well below the quarterly 
average. Broiler marketings will be 
about 8% greater than for this peri- 
od in 1959, but supplies of competing 
meats will be smaller. 

The recent increase of broiler 
placements to record levels occurred 
despite an apparent sharp reduction 
in the number of hens in hatchery 
supply flocks. Hens are being retained 
longer, smaller and larger eggs are 
being set, and more second generation 
stock is being used. This demon- 
strates once more the high degree 
of flexibility of broiler chick supplies 
in response to the demand for chicks 

Past experience indicates that 
broiler prices at the 16-17¢ level ex- 
pected in the third quarter will not 
result in a cut-back sharp enough to 
bring broiler placements back to year 
earlier levels. It appears that the sup- 
ply of broilers for the October-De- 
cember quarter may be as much as 
5% greater than for the same period 
in 1959. With such a supply, the 
price would be expected to average 
about 15¢ for the quarter. Last year, 
the price rose sharply early in De- 
cember. This was unusual apd is not 
expected to be repeated this year. 

TURKEYS: The U.S. farm price of 
turkeys during August and Septem- 
ber is expected to average 20-21¢— 
one to two cents below last year. 
Some price increase will occur as 
the season progresses. However, no 
repetition of the sharp 7¢ October to 
December price increase of last year 
is expected. Also, the price premi- 
um which developed last year for 
heavy weight birds will not repeat 
because of the greater proportion of 
heavy birds in this year’s marketings. 

Turkey tonnage marketed during 
the major holiday season is expected 
to be 5-8% larger than last year 
This is a slightly smaller increase 
than anticipated earlier, largely be- 
cause the April-June hatch of heavy 
breed turkeys will be smaller than 
last year. 

The increase in tonnage is expected 
in spite of the fact that the total 
hatch so far this year is about the 
same as a year earlier. The heavy 
breed hatch during January-March 
exceeded a year earlier by 5 million 
poults, but the April-June hatch will 
be about 2 million below 1959. This 
means a net increase for the six 
month period of about 5% in the 
heavy breeds. 

The light breed hatch so far this 
year has been sharply below 1959, 
but is expected to return to about 
year earlier levels during the sum- 
mer months. Many of the two-way 
white breeds (which last year often 
were marketed light will be fed to 
heavier weights this year). 

The Poultry Survey Committee an- 
nounced that its next meeting will 
be held September 8-9, 1960. The 

‘group meets four times a year to 
forecast prices and production and 
» consumption trends for poultry prod- 
3 ucts. 
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| ? Cooperative Buys Mill, 
_ Elevator in Missouri 


KANSAS CITY — The Consumers 
Cooperative Assn. has purchased the 
Halferty Bros. mill and elevator at 
Plattsburg, Mo., it was announced 
this week. The purchase price was not 
disclosed. 

Bruce H. McCully, Consumers Co- 
operative Assn., said that the prop- 
erty will be operated by a subsidiary, 
the Consumers Cooperative Services, 
to serve the local Plattsburg area. A 
new manager will be appointed, but 
otherwise personne] will be un- 
changed, Mr. McCully said. 

The Plattsburg mill does a substan- 
tial feed business in. the area and 
operates five bulk delivery trucks. 
The firm handles grain, seed, fertiliz- 
er, farm chemicals and other supplies 
and operates a 150,000 bu. grain stor- 
age elevator. 
~ The sale does not include grain 
storage elevator properties at Dear- 
born, Mo., which will continue to be 
operated by Carl and J. B. Halferty. 
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the survey. “There were indications 
in the survey that 5-8%, and in one 
case, 12%, were making.a charge for 
credit after a specified time.” Before, 
he said, fewer were doing that and 
this indicates that they are “getting 
out of the financing business and 
back in the feed business.” 

Prof. Breese said that the survey 
pointed out that the smaller firm 
doesn’t sell as much on credit, but 
that the smaller firm has a larger 
percentage of older accounts. 

He compared the group under 
$100,000 annual sales volume with 
the group over $500,000 in giving sta- 
tistics from the survey. 

He pointed out that 13% of the 
accounts of the smaller firms were 
over 1 year old, while only less than 
1% of the larger firms’ accounts were 
more than a year old. Some 21% of 
the accounts were over 60 days old in 
the smaller firms, while just 3% were 
that old for the larger firms. And 
22% of the accounts spanned more 
than 30 days for the small firms, com- 
pared with 5% for the larger group. 

Bad debts were listed as 3.9% for 
the smaller group as compared with 
less than 1% for the larger grouping. 
Bad debt loss was 66% for the small- 
er dealers, compared with 50% for 
the larger ones. 

“Offering credit brings about the 
need for accurate records,” Prof. 
Breese said. “Is it that smaller firms 
don’t have adequate records? I don’t 
knew that answer.” 

Small Firm Can Manage 

When one is small, there are too 
many things to do, he said. It’s hard 
for one to be a specialist at anything. 





But, he stressed, “if you're going to | 


have good management, you can have 


it in a small firm as well as a large | 


one. 

“You have to organize—use the 
management skill of organization,” he 
said. He listed as the five manage- 
ment skills: Measuring, seeing op- 
portunity, organizing (developing 
people in your line), change and 
planning. 

Another conclusion made from the 
survey was that the smaller firm 
doesn’t try a secured type of loan as 
often. The sales on notes, from the 
smaller group to the largest, were 
listed as 20%, 31%, 58% and 88%. 

“Also, I was amazed at the great 
number indicating that they did not 
set payment by a specified time,” said 
Prof. Breese. Only 50% of the small- 
er grouping specified a payment time, 
while 90% of the larger group did. 
The smaller group often indicated six 
months as the specified time, while 
the larger group often set 90 days. 
The smaller firms had a tendency 
toward installment terms, while the 
larger firms did not. 

Many of the firms listed the per- 
sonal contact method of collecting 
debts, which, Prof. Breese comment- 
ed, was good. 

“Another thing we found from the 
survey was that not enough of all 





sized firms used a credit investiga- 
tion,” said Prof. Breese. 


Urges Two Things 

He urged two things to help im- 
prove the credit situation. “State your 
time limit. It is not incorrect if you 
make a charge after a certain time. 
And enter into credit cooperation 
with the feed manufacturer, banker 
and others. 

“The ‘accent’ is on you,” he said, 
listing actions for each letter of the 
word “accent”. 

“A—aAct to promote your firm and 
material through good opportunities 
and advantages. 

“C—Control of business and credit 
opportunities—use of the ‘four C's’ of 
credit — character, capital, capacity 
and conditions. 

“C—Credit policy that is up to date 

use management skill of change. 

“E—Be efficient, effective—extend 
credit, but investigate beforehand. 

“N—Note the trends and changes. 

“T—Are you selling terms or prod- 
ucts? 

“My idea is that you are selling 
the product rather than the terms,” 
said Prof. Breese. “Services and 
products should be first.” 


Supply Loan Program 

How the bank can help the feed 
man meet the requirements of farm 
financing was the theme of a talk 
on “Over-The-Counter Credit” by 
Lawrence P. Wisniewski, Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank, St. Paul. 

Mr. Wisniewski explained briefly 
the development of the supply loan 
program. He said its main purpose 
is to expand service to extend credit 
to farmers on a sound basis. “It is 
designed to serve as a tool for supply 
organization to assist with control of 
credit and as a sales tool of credit at 
the point of sale. 


“To take part in the program, it | 
is necessary to have a definite credit | 


policy and a determination to follow 
it,” said Mr. Wisniewski. 

He also stressed the importance of 
a definite system and procedure for 
handling credit and charge sales. 
This, he said, takes the fortitude to 
follow good credit procedures, elim- 
ination of “side deals” and excep- 


| tions and a systematic followup. 





The financial position and opera- 
tion also should be considered, he 
said. This involves the balances sheet 
qualification for the type of plan and 
the effect on relationship with credi- 
tors. 

“You must also acknowledge that 
you have a credit problem,” he said. 
“Your management and directors 
must have the attitude of controling 
credit. 

“You need to face the issue square- 
ly,” he said. “You have three choices: 
Stay in the short-term credit business 
yourself, continue on your present 
basis or team up with a lender.” 

He pointed out that to stay in the 
short-term credit business, there is a 
need to administer it or to hire some- 
body to do it. He said that managers 
spend about 35-50% of their time 
following up credit. He also urged 
them to question whether their pres- 
ent basis was adequate. 

He pointed up the advantages of 


FEED MEETING SPEAKERS—tThese four Central Retail Feed Assn. speak- 
ers are shown in action as they talked at the association convention in Mil- 
waukee. The speakers and their topics are (left to right): Dr. Damon V. 
Catron, vice president, Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa, on “Why 
the Feed Failed”; Dr. W. J. O'Rourke, executive secretary, Wisconsin Vet- 
erinary Medical Assn., Madison, on “Long-Range Cooperation”; Lawrence 
P. Wisniewski, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, St. Paul, on “Using Credit | 


to Sell Feed,” and George Greenleaf, executive secretary, Ohio Grain Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Worthington, Ohio, on “Managing for Profit.” 
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teaming up with a bank, financing 
agency or PCA, noting the service 
and unlimited source of funds. 

Mr. Wisniewski explained how the 
PCA supply loan program could help 
the dealers. 

He said that credit decisions are 
made by experienced credit people, 
adding the advantages of the use of 
know-how and procedures to check 
references, the making of chattel ab- 
stracts and the firsthand knowledge 
of farming operation by the loan 
committees. 

He also pointed out that credit is 
given at the point of sale, with a 
finance plan fitted to the farm busi- 
ness and one note covering the entire 
season's needs. “Repayments are 
geared to the expected farm income 
with simple interest on the outstand- 
ing balance,” he added. 

The dealer also gets the advantages 
of the use of the program as a sales 
tool and of loan servicing, he stated. 
Some of the services listed by Mr. 
Wisniewski were: Repayment and 
maturity notices, extension of work- 
out, refinancing and collection serv- 
ice. 

“There are a number of problems 
that affect implementation and ef- 
fective use of the program,” he said. 
“One of these is the attitude toward 
the change of credit on the part of 
management, employees and custo- 
mers. 

“An education program is needed 
to get across an understanding of the 


long range objectives of the pro- 
gram.” 
Another problem listed by Mr. 


Wisniewski was the allocation of the 
time and responsibility to get the job 
done. This includes customer con- 
tact, establishment of a working re- 
lationship with mutual confidence and 
inter-organization working proce- 
dures. 

“In as much as the number of 
farms are declining, the size is in- 
creasing and there is a trend toward 
specialization,” Mr. Wisniewski said, 
“you must gear production and serv- 
ices to retain the larger or at least 
the more efficient operators.” He 
urged the dealers “look where 
you're going to be with this man 5-10 
years from now and see if he’s even 
going to be there.” 

He said that the feed trade has 
been guilty of “opportunism”, ex- 
ploiting one area and then moving on 
to another. 

“Reyardless,” he said, “people are 
going to be using borrowed money in 
the future and we can work together. 
We have to grind in this program of 
a regular line of credit in this regu- 
lar type of program.” 


INDIANA 


(Continued from page 1) 


to 








panel discussion moderated by Dr 
W. S. Farris, Purdue University; dis- 
cussions and panelists: “Service by 
Prescription,” by D. W. Crutchfield, 
Yeoman; “Liquid Plant Food and Our 
Program,” by Rhoten Cross, Oak- 
ville, and “Sideline Comm odities and 
Their Potential,” by Clifford Oster- 
man, Seymour. 

June 21—“The Present Agricultur- 
al Outlook”—Prof. R. H. Bauman, 
Purdue University. 

“Fighting Fire in Country Eleva- 
tors”—educational sound film provid- 
ed by Grain Dealers Mutual Insur- 
ance Agency, Indianapolis. 

“Skullduggery at the Old Cross- 
roads”—Art Briese, satirical expres- 
sionist, Hot Springs, Ark 

The entertainment program will 
begin the afternoon of June 20 with 
a golf tournament, “Keno” party, bait 
casting, horse shoes and softball. For 
the ladies, bridge will follow the Keno 
party. 

The convention's banquet will be 
served the evening of June 20. 

June 21 entertainment for lady 
guests will include a cosmetics dem- 
onstration and discussion by Mrs. 
Will Mercer, hotel social director, and 
the talk by Mr. Briese. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending 


April 2 
April ? 
April 16 


Week ending 


April 2 
April 9? 
April 16 


Week ending 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
May 7 


Penn. 


736 





Total 22 areas 
1960 1959 


34,772 
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business is for better educated man- 
agers and key employees.” 

Mr. Force attacked both the politi- 
cal overtones of the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement negotiations and 
the “damaging blow the Delaney 
Amendment has struck to agricultur- 
al research.” 

“In many markets*in this country, 
our elevators have had no choice but 
to serve a government agency which 
has deprived them of their own nor- 
mal business,” said Mr. Force. 

“There is a serious question in- 
volved here and government officials 
can not deny it. I do not feel that 
there is a grain elevator man in this 
country who has not resented our 
government coming into his market.” 

He declared that country elevators 
and warehousemen “had no choice 
but to build storage to handle gov- 
ernment controlled grain to serve 
their customers, and that Congress 
had encouraged the trade to supply 
facilities for this tremendous sur- 
plus.” 

He charged that “politicians saw 
an opportunity to make headlines by 
attacking rates paid for grain stor- 
age. In extreme instances, many 
times false figures were picked out 
and put before the public to criti- 
cize. Average operations were never 
mentioned—they would not make 
headlines.” 

“Because of the attack on our in- 
dustry by politicians, who were only 
trying to make a show for themselves, 
the grain trade received unfavorable 
publicity. The good reputation of 
country elevators that has so long 
been recognized has been badly dam- 
aged.” 

He said that because of this at- 
tack, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture quickly proposed reduced 
rates, and “our politicians were quick 
to accept extreme cases as average.” 

“There is no appreciation on the 
part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture that country elevators built 
storage to provide space for govern- 
ment price supported grain,” he add- 
ed. 

He said that because of this politi- 
cal pressure and with ample storage 
for the time being, USDA cut stor- 
age rates about 20%. “These rates 
were cut regardless of all negotia- 
tons and proof from the trade that 
such a rate was not acceptable and 
could cause many country elevators 
to close their doors.” 

He said that even though the new 
UGSA is not acceptable, “there is 
no other way than to take what is 
being offered at the government’s 
own price.” 

We have many politicians in 





Washington who feel that our busi- 
ness could be better run by govern- 
ment. It will only be through people 
like yourselves that such action can 
be changed. The less government in- 
terference in our business, the better 
off we will be.” 
Delaney Clause 

Turning to the Delaney clause, Mr. 
Force said, “Our people believe in 
a program of health and protection 
of our food. But they believe that 
this program should start at the farm 
and should be the responsibility of 
the producer as well as the country 
elevator.” 

Mr. Force rounded his attack on 
the clause into five points: 

“(1) The amendment completely 
ignores sound scientific judgment. 

“(2) The Delaney amendment has 
a damaging effect on agriculture. 

“(3) It has struck a damaging blow 
to agricultural research. 

“(4) This amendment can _ take 
from producers the products that 
lower their cost of production and, 
in time, increase the cost to the con- 
suming public. 

“(5) We must exercise extreme 
caution in any kind of program that 
would hinder progress in our produc- 
tion of food.” 

Mr. Force declared that “there 
has never been a time in my life 
when there was a greater need for 
a united industry. When all of the 
people in our business join together 
to meet the serious problems, then 
the problems will not be so serious.” 
He urged the dealers to work closely 
with state and national associations. 

“We have enjoyed more prosperity 
and more freedom than any people 
on earth,” said Mr. Force. “The only 
fear I have in the future is govern- 
ment interference and socialization.” 

Mr. O’Rourke also had cooperation 
in mind for his talk, but cooperation 
of the feed men with a different 
group—the veterinarians. 

“When there is livestock produc- 
tion trouble, it will be of mutual 
benefit to all parties concerned if 
they can be present at one time or 
place to discuss the problem,” he 
said. “This way misunderstandings 
will be avoided. 

“Recognize the responsibility you 
are undertaking when you enter the 
drug field. Do you really want this 
responsibility? Caution your trouble 
shooter on what his role should really 
be and insist that he follow this role.” 

He urged the feed men to “temper 
the claims that certain drug firms 
make about their products. Remem- 
ber your first responsibility is to the 
livestock producer, not the manage- 
ment and stockholders of ‘X’ drug 
company. 

“In my opinion, there are many, 





| and able to 
| should be 
| condition that the farmer intends it 
| for.” 





many drugs that are placed on the 
public market before sufficient re- 
search work is done on them to prove 
or disprove their value.” 

Mr. O’Rourke said that at times 
when he reads the advertising in 
farm journals on some of the addi- 


| tives that are placed in feed prepa- 


rations, “I wonder why a veterinary 
profession is needed at all.” 

Mr. O'Rourke said that there is 
nothing that will take the place of 
good management. “Some of the ads 
that are supplied to you by drug 
manufacturers and are placed in your 
local news media over your name 


| tend to cause the livestock producer 
| to become lax 


in his management 
policy.” 

He said that “oftentimes the feed 
is blamed when actually, because of 
misleading advertising, the farmer 
has become lax in management prin- 
ciples.” 

Mr. O’Rourke covered some of the 
complaints that the feed industry 
and veterinary profess'on have about 
each other and offered suggestions to 
assist in correcting these problems. 

He pointed out the complaint 


| against the feed as a cause of trouble 


in livestock production. He quickly 


| said that most times the feed prod- 


ucts from the major feed manufac- 
turers are “of the highest quality,” 
but also noted the possibility of for- 


| eign products creeping in. He urged a 
| “wait and see” attitude on the part 
| of the manufacturer and dealer be- 


cause of this. 


He noted the brucellosis control 


program in Wisconsin as a fine exam- 
| ple of team work in controlling of a 
| disease problem. 


“The same sort of cooperation be- 
tween livestock owner and feed rep- 


| resentative and veterinarian will give 


likewise excellent results,” he said. 
He pointed out the dangers and 
possible cost to the feed men’s cli- 


| ents when the dealer sells drugs to 


them 

“The veterinarian is better trained 
know if the product 
used for the disease or 


Management “Do’s” 


Mr. Greenleaf listed a series of 


“do's” in “Managing for Profit”: 


“(1) Enjoy each 
day’s combat. 
“(2) Set 
achieve them. 
“(3) Learn to use production eco- 

nomic concepts. 

“(4) Create your own unique ad- 
vantages. 

“(5) Keep in focus with modern 
management. 

“(6) Remember—service is a must. 

“(7) Develop a fighting force of 
trained employees. 

“(8) Work—work—work. 

“(9) Remember your Father—ask 
Him for help, forgiveness and thank 
Him for your many blessings.” 

Mr. Greenleaf defined managing as 
the decision-making function of en- 
trepreneurship entailed by actively 
planning, directing and controlling a 
business operation. 

He stated bluntly that “business is 
war. No matter how lightly you may 
view this matter at present, there is 
a fight on for the patronage of the 
farmer customer.” 

He stated the “weapons” for this 
“war” are good facilities, employees 
and management. 

He said that the heart of the man- 
agement weapon is to set plans and 
goals “before the next fiscal year 
rolls around.” 

The second “round of ammunition” 
Mr. Greenleaf listed was the use of 
economic analysis techniques to make 
wise business decisions. 

“Every firm that is engaged in 
profitable operation today has some 
type of unique advantage or combi- 
nation of unique advantages,” said 
Mr. Greenleaf. “A unique advantage 
is one that cannot be easily copied 
by a competitor.” 

He urged the dealers to assess their 
advantages over competitors, and to 


to the fullest, 


your goals—plan to 





question their knowledge and use of 
these advantages. 
Service Incentive 

The fourth “round of ammunition” 
was listed as service incentive. : 

“Proof that this ammunition is vi- 
tal to our sales and merchandising 
program is the result of a survey 
taken several years ago in regard to 
lost customers,” said Mr. Greenleaf. 
“The result of the research pointed 
to 68% of all lost customers because 
of customer indifference by the em- 
ployees.” 

Mr. Greenleaf’s next “round” was 
listed as personnel development. He 
said this is important because of 
“the need for thoroughly trained 
technicians in agriculture, and cost- 
price squeeze every business is fac- 
ing, business growth calls for delega- 
tion of responsibilities and a dynamic 
agriculture causes constant change 
in farrning techniques.” 

He noted a survey that revealed 
that about 90% of the farmers learn 
the latest techniques from the store 
or business from which they buy the 
products they use. 

He urged the development cf the 
program through proper procurement 
and regular company meetings. 

Importance of Service 

Dr. Damon V. Catron, vice presi- 
dent, Walnut Grove Products Co., 
Atlantic, Iowa, listed nine points in 
his talk on “Why the Feed Failed.” 

Among the reasons why the feed 
failed, developed in detail by Dr. Ca- 
tron, were: Genetically inferior 
breeding stock, disease, inadequate 
housing and equipment, parasites— 
worms, lice and mange, over-medica- 
tion, feed improperly used, weather— 
extreme heat or cold, lack of care 
and poor storage of feed at the farm. 


Dr. Catron urged the feed men to 
“follow up your sale with service to 
make sure that your feed doesn’t 
fail.” He noted that many times the 
feed fails because it was misused, 
either because of a lack of written 
feeding instructions—the dealer 
didn’t tell the customer how to use 
it or the farmer didn’t follow the 
feeding instructions. 


Mill Explosions 


J. R. McCann, fire prevention man- 
ager, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., emphasized good housekeeping 
in the feed mill vividly by causing 
explosions in a small model mill. 

“Work to prevent explosions is be- 
ing beamed at fuel and heat or ig- 
nition source,” he said. 

“By eliminating any potential ig- 
nition sources through good electrical 
equipment; by rigid enforcement of 
no smoking rules; by careful control 
of cutting and welding practices, and 
other similar precautionary measures, 
we attempt to control the source of 
ignition,” he said. “The dust cloud 
in the air theoroetically is harmless 
so long as there is no ignition source 
to touch it off thus completing the 
three legs of the triangle — fuel, 
source of heat and oxygen.” 

The other approach to explosion 
prevention is through good house- 
keeping, Mr. McCann noted. “By in- 
sisting upon good housekeeping and 
reducing dust accumulations to the 
minimum, we attempt to eliminate 
the fuel that is the base of the fire 
triangle. In any grain or milling 
plant, by the very nature of its op- 
eration, there is bound to be a cer- 
tain amount of dust present at most 
any time. However, all efforts should 
be aimed at keeping this dust to a 
minimum through adequate and effec- 
tive dust control systems as well as 
— good housekeeping princi- 
ples.” 


_— 





RECOVERING FROM SURGERY 

MINNEAPOLIS — Earl P. Warner 
of Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., is re- 
covering from lung surgery at North- 
western Hospital here. The surgery 
was performed June 10, and Mr. War- 
ner is expected to be able to return 
to his home for recuperation in a 
week to 10 days. 
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sumer demand for most grades of 
eggs lowered and inventories contin- 
uing to exceed requirements, egg 
prices eased off a cent or more this 
week, with a large volume continu- 
ing to move to breaking plants. 

But with the harvesting of wheat 
and early sweet corn expected to get 
underway in the valley within a 
month, feed manufacturers are hope- 
ful that the current sales uptrend 
will continue through the weeks 
ahead. 


Northeast 


Dairy feed demand continues to 
hold up even though good drying 
weather has put pastures in shape 
and cattle are out to graze. The nor- 
mal dairy season is not over—it never 
actually ends anymore because an 
increasing number of dairy farmers 
are using dry feeds to supplement 
their grass. 

Sales of formula feed in general 
were above the preceding holiday- 
week. The pattern, however, is shift- 
ing from dairy feeds to an increasing 
amount of growing and turkey feeds 
Egg mashes held about steady. 

Egg prices were about steady, with 
some weakness showing up in the 
Western New York area. 

Broilers were off an average of 1¢ 
in all directions. The downturn was 
attributed to the arrival of cockerels 
on the market and the appearance 
of marginal producers. Many farm- 
ers grow broilers after the weather 
breaks and their offerings upset the 
market. 

Most ingredient prices were on the 
downside during the week. 


Central States 


Mixed feed manufacturers were re- 
porting a moderate broadening in de- 
mand for their products during the 
first week in June—using all of May 
as a measuring stick. More of a feel- 
ing of optimism—admittedly some- 
what restrained, but present never- 
theless—with respect to the proba- 
bility of June is enough better than 
May to help materially in making an 
improved showing for the second 
quarter of the calendar year. 

There was a modest amount of 
buying ahead on the part of some in 
the trade on the theory that prices 
might be expected to firm up. Spring 
field work is pretty well buttoned up 
in many areas and country dealers 
seem to be anticipating a broader de- 
mand from the farm trade. 

The 40-hour week appears to be 
fairly standard at the moment—back- 
logs are neither heavy nor extremely 
light, but enough to keep a couple 
days ahead of the outgo. The mod- 
erate betterment in the demand 
seemed to have been fairly well 
spread over all lines. 


South Central 


A little better demand developed 
for formula feeds this week. Feed men 
said that the steep climb in hog 
values that has raised current prices 
well above the year earlier level was 
giving a lift to pig and hog feed sales. 
With the price advance still continu- 
ing, manufacturers expect further 
betterment in shipments. 

Also, the broiler feed outlook is 
described as being more encouraging 
than at any time in many weeks. 
Even though present returns are not 
attractive, a fair number of birds 
were put down some time ago and 
will have to be fed. In addition, 
chickens and turkeys are getting big- 
ger and eating more, all of which 
makes for a little heavier volume. 

Although business is not crowding 
the mills, most firms can put together 
a five-day run without too much 
trouble. In general, business for the 
balance of June is expected to be 
equal to or slightly better than the 


present level. 
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Ibberson, T. E., Co. 
Wlinois Soy Products Co. 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 
International Salt Co., 
lowa Limestone Co 
lowa Portable Mill 
lowa Soya Co 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jacobson Machine Works 
Jersee Co. 


Kansas Soya Prod. Co., 

Kees & Company 

Kem Mig. Co. 

Kent Feeds Adaee 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co. Inc 
Kindstrom-Schmoll Co . 
Koelsch, Charlies J., Grain ‘Co. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 

Kraft Bag Corp. 

Kraft Foods Co 


paperatery Construction Co 
LaBudde Feed & Grain Co 
Landers Mil! Mfg. Co. . . 
Land O'Lakes Cypemertes, Inc 
Lauhoff Grain Co. , 
Leach Mfg. Co. 
Lerberg Eng. Co. . 
Limestone Products ‘Corp. 

of America 


Loncala Phosphate Co 
Longhorn Engineering Co 


McCabe Grain Co., Lid. 
McMillen Feed Mills . 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elev. Co 
Marco Chemical Co 

Marine & Animal o- Products 


Mfg 
oom ‘Shell Corp. 
Merck & Co . ; 
Mid-Continent Grain Co. . 
Mid-States Construction Co 
Midwest Alfalfa Blenders, inc 
Midwest Dried Milk Co 
Milbrew Co. .. 
Miles Chemical Co 
Miller High Life Grain ‘Co 
Miller Mfg. ....... 
Miller, Mel, & Co., ‘ 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Minnesota Linseed Oj! Co 
Minute Maid Corp 
Monsanto Chem. Co 
Morton Chemica! Co 
Morton Salt Co. . 
Myers-Sherman Co 


Nagel, Herman, Co 
Nati. Alfalfa Saywating 

& Mig. Co. 
Natl. Distillers Prod. Co. 
National Molasses Co 
National Oats Co. . 
National Renderers Assn 
Nellis Feed Co. : 
New Bedford Sn Prod. Co.. 
New Centur e ae 
New ey os By- “bred Corp. 
Newsome Comm. Co 
Nichols, Incorporated 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co 


Nopco Chemical Co . 58, 


North American Mfg. Co 
North American Trading & 
import Co . 
Northern Biochemical Corp 
Nor-Vell, Inc. 2° 


Olavarria & Co ; 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Co 
Oyster Shell Corp 

Oyster Shell Prod. Co 


Pabst Brewing Co 


Panogen Co. 74, 


Paper, Calmenson a Co 
Park, Phillip R Inc 
Parks, J. P., Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker 
Parrish, N. K 

Paxton Processin 

Pay Way Feed Bite. 
Peavey, F. H., 

Penick, S$. 8 : & 
Peterson Breeding Farm 
Peterson Sales Co . 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc 
Phelps-Dodge Refining Corp 
Pilch's Poultry Breeding Ferm 
Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co 
Pless, Joe N.. Co. . 

Pope Testing Lab 

Poultry By-Products 

Prater Pulverizer Co 
Productive Acres Mfg ‘Co 
Professional Feeds Div 
Publicker Industries, Inc 


Inc 


Quaker Oats Co 


Ralston Purina Co 

Rapids Machinery Co 
Raymond Bag 

Red Comb Panase Mills, 

Red River Alfalfa Co. 
Reliance Feed Co. . 
Richardson Scale Co 

Rion Crush Stone Corp. .... 
Rocky Mountain Phosphate ... 
Rohm & Haas Co. 


Rosen, Ralph 

Roskamp Huller Co 

Ross Machine & Mill 
Supply, Inc 

Ross Mig. Co 

Ryde & Co 


St. Regis Paper Co , 
Salsbury's, Dr., Labs 48, 
Scanian, Ivan, & Co 
Schenley Distillers, inc 
Schutte Pulverizer Co., Inc.. 
Screw Conveyor Corp 
Seagram, Joseph E., & 
Sons, inc 
Security Mills . 
Seedburo Equipment Co 
Shenzer Mfg 
Shelby Mfg 
Shelibuilder Co 
Sievert, C. W 
Simonsen Mfg. Co 
Small, The W. J., Co 
Smith, A. O., Corp 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc 
Soft Phosphate Research 
Inst Inc 
Sohio Chemical Co 
Southern Dist. Co 
Southwest Mill Supply Co 
Specifide, inc 
Soencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc 
Sprout, Waldron & Co Inc 
Squibb, E. ® 
Stabilized Vitamins 
Standard Brands, Inc 16, 58 
Star-Kist Foods 
Stearns Magnetic Products 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stone Mountain Grit Co 
Stran-Stee! Corp 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
Sudenga Industries 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co 
Superior Boiler Works 
Superior Feed Co 
Sutorbilt Corp 
Swanton, Carroll 
Syntha Lab 


Sales Co 


Taste Engineering Co 

Texas Mill Equipment Co 
Thompson-Hayward Chem. Co 
Tobias Enterprises 

Toledo Scale 

Toxite Laboratories 
Tyson-Smith Co 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, inc 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 
Union Special Machine Co 
U. S$. Industria! Chem. Co 
Universal Hoist Co 


Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Vantress, Chas., Farms, inc 
Vineland Poultry Lab 
Vit-A-Way, Inc 

Vitren Corp 

Vy Lactos Laboratories, Inc 


W-W Grinder Corporation 

Wallace & Tiernan inc 

Warner Brooder 

Warren-Douglas Chem. Co 

Wells, Relph, & Co 

Wenger Mixer Mig. Co 

Wertz Feed Products 

Western Condensing Co 

Western Yeast Co 

West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co 

White Shell Corp 

Whitmoyer Laboratories, inc 

Withoilt Laboratory 

Wilson & Co. . 

Wilson, R. S Co 

Wirthmore Feeds 

Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation 

Woods Construction Co 

Wyatt Mfg 


Young, John 








Pacific Northwest 


Brand poultry feeds maintained a 
fair sales volume this week through- 
out Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
but cattle and dairy rations moved 
much slower because of sharply im- 
proved weather and green feed con- 
ditions. 

Feed ingredient listings continued 
to follow a mixed trend in front of 
generally slow trading during the pe- 
riod. However, gains and losses on 
principal feedstuffs appeared to off- 
set each other, but some markets 
were dull and untested. 

The spring’s first prolonged warm 
weather period carried through the 
week and greatly benefited growth 
and development of grain and grass 
crops throughout the Pacific North- 
west. 

Some mixers expressed belief that 
this was partly responsible for the 
lagging demand along with the fact 
that inventories have stretched fur- 
ther than expected earlier. 


Elevator Head Dies 


MARYVILLE, MO. — Melvin C. 
Bullock, 58, manager of the Dannen 
Mills elevator here, died while on a 
fishing trip in Canada. 

Mr. Bullock, a native of St. Joseph, 
Mo., had been a resident here for 10 
years. 








California Egg 
Promotion Planned 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. — The 
year-round campaign promoting the 


| “Golden Goodness of Eggs” will make 


a stand in California when the West- 
ern Poultry Congress is held from 
June 21 to 23. 

Delegates to the meeting, and the 
public, will receive 10,000 hard-cooked 
eggs. The eggs are supplied by the 
California Egg Council, Inc. The cam- 
paign, created by Hess & Clark of 
Ashland, Ohio, is aimed at helping 
persuade the consumer to eat more 
eggs. 

Each egg will be packaged in a 
glassine bag, which includes a salt 
and pepper dispenser supplied by 
Morton Salt Co. 

Coeds from the University of Cali- 
fornia will hand out the hard-cooked 
eggs to the public, as well as to stars 
at Warner Bros. Studio, and tele- 
vision personalities. 

Next stop for the egg promotion 
after California will be the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation con- 
vention in Memphis July 19 to 21. At 
this meeting, Hess & Clark, in co- 
operation with Colonial Poultry 
Farms, will hand out 10,000 more 
hard-cooked eggs. 


| Sugar content, 
| reliable trade sources, 
| partment of 


Cuba Sells Remainder 
Of ’58 Invert Molasses 


NEW ORLEANS—Cuba has sold 


| about 13 million gallons of 1958-crop 
| invert (hi-test) molasses at 1.23¢ Ib 


according to usually 
the U.S. De- 
Agriculture reported. 
This is all of the available stock of 
1958-crop in Cuba. 
Information was not complete re- 


invert molasses 


| garding whether all of the 13 million 


gallons will be shipped to the U.S. or 
whether part of it will go to other 
countries. 

Puerto Rican sugar cane processing 


| plants have sold about 2.4 million gal- 
| lons of blackstrap molasses, minimum 


total su- 
8 million 


86 degrees Brix and 52% 
gars at 8¢ gal.; and about 


| gallons 86 degrees Brix at 7¢ gal., 


f.o.b. Puerto Rican port, USDA said. 
Hawaiian cane blackstrap produc- 
tion in May was sharply higher than 


| the 48 million gallons in April but 
| slightly less than 
| May, 1959. Shipments to the US. 


was produced in 


mainland in May were 3.2 million 
gallons less than those of April and 
shipments in January-May, 1960, were 
6.5 million gallons below those for 
the same period last year. 









One of a series in the interests of established feed manufacturers 







curacy. Precision ¢ 
nachinery, with s 


You may be tempted to 
your own feed. Think ty 
be courting trouble in ir area out 
your field.of specialization. Be Der- 
formanée yi critical fector in 
the s LC r 1 2. 


e light of 
wledge and 
nts is a spe- 
iss. It involves 
5w’”’ and the pur- 
nbinmeg of dozens of in- 
a of thent-emeaie 








































Foreign Offices: 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp « Italy—Via G. 
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